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PREFACE 


This IS the first of a senes of distnct gazetteers being 
pubhshed by Government of Rajasthan under the scheme 
for revision of distnct gazetteers sponsored by Government 
of India Almost all the districts of Rajasthan were carved 
out of the erstwhile pnneely States of Rajputana after 
integration Thus Banner used to form a part of Jodhpur 
and the area now composing the distnct includes the former 
parganas of Mallani Shiv, Pachpadra, Siwana and a part 
of Sanchorc It has nccessanly been given a summary treat- 
ment m Erskinc’s Gazetteer for Western Rajputana State 
and Bikaner Agency published in 1909 A sejiaralc 
gazetteer for the pargana of Mallani was published by 
Col C K. M Walter m 1877 AD It may, therefore, be 
said that a district gazetteer for Banner is being pubhshed 
for the first time. 

As far as possible, the arrangement of the chapters 
and the subject matter given m the synojisis prepared by 
the Central Gazetteers Unit has been closely adhered to 
However, due to pauaty Of matenal, the chapter on 
•Miscellaneous Occupations’ (Chapter VIII) has been com 
bincd wth the chapter on ’Economic Trends’ (Chapter DO 
and the chapter on ‘Social Welfare’ (Chapter XVII) with 
chapter on “Pubhe Life (Chapter XVni), reducing the total 
number of chapters from 19 to 17 The suggestions made 
by the Central Gazetteers Umt and the Provisional figures 
of 1961 Census have been duly mcorporated A select 
bibliography and an mdex have also been added Due to 
unavoidable arcumstances, it has not been possible to 
publish the map of the distnct. 


D g. JOSEPH 
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Oririn ol rumf 

The dMii 1 of IUin»cr »4Vi-5 it luna fioni the hcjdquartcrs 
town i^liJch !-■ Fiitl to K-wc ft'undrd In the l^lh century bj 
liahadi Rnn (oiro callrJ Ibr Rool ond named oflcr him Dahada mcr 
or R-ifTTirr ic (he hU( fort of Ru The actual town itf Rnr Rao ts 
■S‘ul four md'*^ to (he north ne\t the rutns of ^^hfeh ore now J^nown 
03 Juna Ihrmcr The present Inhabited site was cstabllflhed by 
Rawat Rbimafi 

tocetiem 

Tlio dlxtncl I ntuoted In tlio M*olh 'f RiUslhan 
iHrtHCcn 2!4 aoJ 26 32 north latitudes and 70 5 and 
72 '2 end lonpttxirs. The total area occordlnp to no cfiue records 
Is 10^3^ »^ujrc retie, maklnp thlr llic ^ocnnd Inrpc t dllnct in 
Rtja'*Uian (after Jobalmcr) and covering ntorr than 7J per cent of 
(he t dal area of the rtatc 

The district is hiunded on (hi north In Jaivalmer and Jodhpur 
dlfltricl' on the cast bv Jodhpur I«ili and Jnlore districts on the 
ffoulji hv JflJore dlrrtrlct nnd on ihc uisi hv nnijorlif illstrfet of 
PaVislio. 

According to the provisional ligmes ol the 1061 Cenvus the 
total popuhtlim 1*1 6 -IS 7^ Rarmer stands I7lh anumg the dlstncts 
of Rapsthnn in rcbpecl of population 

AdmidstraUre cbances 

The former pnnccl) slate of Jodhpur was divided Into 24 
parganas Tour of these parganns plus jnrl of n fifth covered the 
iTca now Inown as Banner District The Inrccsl of these and 
Indeed the largest parpnn in the state was Molhni which had an 
area of 5 760 square miles. The other parganas of the area were 
Shiv (2 400 square miles) Pochpadm (856 square miles) and Slvsann 
(760 square miles) The filth pargnna Snnchorc south of Malbnl and 
covering on area of I 776 square miles, now forms part of Jalore 
District with the cxccjiUon of the Cliohtan orv*u winch wav transferred 
to Banner a few jears ugo 



In 1947. the parganas O^akuraats) of Barmer (formerly Mallam) , 
Sbiv, Pachpadra and Siwana were under the administrative control of 
hakims, responsible to a Judicial Superintendent stationed at Balotra 
Early m 1949. before the mtegration of the state in Rajasthan, the 
hakumats were re-designated tehsils and a Deputy Commissioner was 
posted at Barmer in control of the area On April 7, 1949, the state 
was merged and the four tehsils formed the new district of Barmer, 
which had an area of 10,150 square miles following minor boundary 
adjustments, with the acquisition of the Giohtan area from Jalore 
District, the total area rose to 10,333 square miles 

Administrative units 

There are two sub-divisions in the district — Barmer and 
Balotra Barmer sub-division has three tehsils — Barmer, Shiv and 
Chohtan and Balotra two — Pachpadra and Siwana The number of 
villages m and area of each of these tehsils and their population 
(1961 Census figures) are as follows — 


Teh si] 

No of cities 
ton ns and vil- 
lages 

A lea 

(Sq miles) 

Population 

Banner 


379 

4,309 

2,90,780 

Shiv 


74 

2 448 

55,969 

Cholitan 

« 

146 

1,532 

1,22,205 

Sivana 

• 

89 

700 

76,234 

Pachpadra . 


159 

1,284 

97,486 


Total 

847 

10,333 

6,48 734 


Barmer tehsil alone covers more than 40 per cent of the total 
area of the distnct 


Towns 

In the 1961 Census, only two towns are listed — Barmer and 
Balotra Barmer is situated at latitude 25^45' north and longitude 
71°23' east and Balotra at latitude 25°50' north and longitude 72° 15' 
cast A description of these towns has been reserved for the last 
chapter 




TOPOGRAPm 


Apart from q tmall off shoot of the AravnlU hilU In cait» the 
nfoa Is a \nst sand covered tract \^^th suh-slratum of gneiss hornb- 
lende and quart? v.\dch here and there rise up through the ^nd 
In some in*;tancc^ to a height of SOO to 1 000 ft. Thu'i the country 
nest of the Luni nver presents o picture of a vast sandy plain dotted 
uilh bold nml picturesque hUls called inm In the extreme north 
and nest the sandy plain is broken by sandlillU or tlhat which some 
times rise to a height of 300 or 400 ft This nrea Is dreary and 
inhospitable and forms part of Thai Desert 

Of the h\c tchslU comprising the district, viz. Barmor 
Chohlan Shl\ Pachpadn and Siwana the general apjsearance of the 
first four IS similar 1 c sandy desert with scattered hills. Tn the 
tehslls of Bamter (commonly known as Mallani) and Shiv how'cvcr 
and hilh arc more common than In the other two Though the river 
Luni flows through the southern part of Pachpadra tchsil and the 
eastern portion of Banner tchsU it has little effect on the surrounding 
desert 


SIwarm tchsil east of the Luni is comparatively greener It Is 
also more hilly than the other tehslls. 

Hins 


In the tehsfls of Banner Chohlan Siwana and Pachpadra, os 
earlier stated, there are scattered hillocks In Stwana tehsi] there 
arc two parallel ranges each about 15 miles long, running roughly 
east west about two miles opart These hills arc locally known as 
Chhappan ka pnhar CnkJnc refers to them as the Saora range. 
The highest elevation which occurs in the northern range is 3 737 ft 
above sea level the southern range attains a mnxiraum height of 
2,540 ft Other high points arc Siwana 1,050 ft Than 1^99 ft 
Rakhl 1,231 ft and Thapan I 634 ft above sea level 

None of the hills of Shiv tehsU is high Near Khudayal is a 
hill 1 111 ft high and Kotra Is 1055 ft No other peak Is more than 
IfiOO ft above sea level The highest points in Banner tehsU are 
Banner 1,384 ft Junapatrasar 2,105 ft., SDiani I 731 ft and Danoda 
1,503 ft above sea levcL Cbohtan has tw*o hills worth mentioning— 
Tarntora (1 824 ft) and OicAtan <2,155 ft) The highest point in 
Pachpadra tclwll Is 1349 ft above sea level near Nagar Mhewa 
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Among the lesser streams, mention may be made of the Lik 
Nadi in Pa’chpadra tehsil, the Ramgaon nala near Banner town, the 
Kavas nala which temunates near the railway station of that name 
and the Khorayal nala in Shiv tehsil None of these carries water 
except for a short period in the monsoon months 

' Lakes and Tanks 

There are no lakes in the district, thougli near Thob m 
Pachpadra tehsil there is a depression about 500 acres in area which 
IS filled with water during the rains There are, however, numerous 
small ponds called pan which are invaluable in this and land The 
ponds at Rewana in Pachpadra teshil and in Shiv tehsil usually 
retam some water throughout the year, but most of the others are dry 
by early summer 

At present, the only irngation bund in the district is situated 
at the village of Meh m Siwana tehsil The catchment area of the 
bund IS about 90 square miles Plans to build other bunds are 
described in chapter TV 

Underground Water Resources 

The water table lies very deep, varying from 200 to 300 ft or 
more Thus tube-wells can be of great service as it is extremely 
difficult to dig wells except near the banks of streams and in 
depressions In the whole district there are only about 23,000 wells 
or just over two Wells per square mile Moreover, the water in a 
large number of wells is brackish and unfit for human consumption 
Some are actually poisonous Further details are given in the chapter 
on Agnculture and Irrigation 

GEOLOGY 

The oldest rocks found m the area are schists belonging to the 
Aravalli system Resting the schists is a senes of ancient subaerial 
rhyolites with subordinate bands of conglomerate, which cover a large 
aica in east Barmer, Jalore, Pali and Jodhpur districts and extend up 
to Jodhpur city itself The subaerial character of the lav^s is proved 
by the inclusion between the flows of bands of rolled pebbles of the 
lavas themselves and other crystallme rocks derived from the Aravalli 
lange The rhyolites of this area are pierced by dykes and bosses of 
granite containing hornblende but no mica (known as Siwana granite) 
as distinct from the Jalore granite, which contains mica These 
granites form a considerable hill mass m the east of the district, the 



^ora mngc south of Sl^^na rising to over 3,700 ft above sea IcvcL 
The rhjTJlilcs ore nUo tras cited by numerous bands of inlrusi\*c rock 
containing oqjinme au^tc sanldlnc and sodalltc. 

Sandstones and conglomerates wth traces of fossil Ica^‘ct occur 
at Uarmcr and arc probabl> of Jurassic age More recent deposits 
consist of calcareous conglomerates Nshlch denote a penod uhen the 
ihns of u-aicT smis mudi greater than at present 

The sand dunes of the area are of the transverse that is 
thc> hiN-c tJidr longer ares at rigid angles to the direction of the 
prcs’aiKng south v.cst v.md The sand contains large quantities of the 
calcareous ca^ta of fonmlmfcni and by the solution of these large 
beds of iUmAar have been formed The sand also contains salt, which 
has been loosened hv nln o\er the ogos to collect In the Pnebpadra 
depression 

Qeolecical Fonnation 

It seems Iikcl> that the whole of western Banner was under 
the tea in oarl> geological times and rose in the Coccnc period Tlic 
Banner sandstones as alrcadj pointed out, contain plant fosslK 

There is no known occurrence of Eocene beds south and east 
of Banner The Jalore and Siwuna ranges of hills must have acted 
as an efTccllse bamcr to the eastward pcnetntlon of the Eocene Sea 

One aulhorltv consider* U probable that the Eocene Sea came 
up from llic north-c-ast const of the Rann of Kulch rather than from 
the west It Is pcKsblc that mch on encroachment took place along 
the Luni VdUcj whldi occupies low ground wr->t of the Jalore and 
Siwana hills Several outcrops of Darmcr sandstone are also to be 
seen in the higher parts of the \'a\]cy cast south-east of Banner in the 
neighbourhood of Nausar Sanpa and Hodu, to the west of the ilver 
East of tlic river no rocks later than the Mallanl lava flows arc to be 
seen and no Eocene ktrnta have been traced south of Banner Earlier 
Lower Eocene strata with lignite and Lower Eocene fossils arc met 
with In the region west of Banner 

The question of the direction from which the Eocene marine 
Inlrusion took place is of importance as the search for lignite rdioold 
obvioui-ly be directed towards the deeper and lower parts of tho 
formation Marino fossils have been found near Pachpodra which Is 
about 5S miles ENE of Barmcr ODd west of the Jalore Siwana 
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barrier If their age is established as Eocene, the deposits would 
mark the boundary of the gulf south of the Jaisalmer plateau 


Mineral Wealth 

The district is poor in metalhc mineral deposits but there are 
potentialities for the exploitation of non-metallic mmeral deposits such 
as gypsum, selenite, fuller’s earth, bentonite, clay, glass sand, salt and 
ochres A description of the mam workings is given m the chapter 
on Industries 

Barthq.uake3 

Famt tremors were recorded at Barmer and Pachpadra on 
January 15, 1934, during the Bihar-Nepal earthquake These apart, 
there is no record of any such happemng, this is a geologically 
stable zone 


FLORA 

The Flora of the district is that of a hot desert region A 
study made m 1917 revealed that the total number of flowermg plants 
found wthin the area was only about 507 species, including 46 
exotics Most of the flowenng plants are shrubs and wild grasses 
The latter do not, however, survive for more than a few months after 
the rams The mam vaneties of trees are — 

Khe]ia (Prosopis spxcxgera) — ^This is the most important tree 
of the desert area and plays an important role m the scheme of 
afforestation If it survives the challenges to its early growth it 
sinks its roots so deep that it is able to withstand the strong wmd 
and shiftmg sand even m years of acute water scarcity The 
roots of the tree may be four to five times its height One tree 
exhibited m Pans m 1873 had roots 88 ft long, another record 
specimen was acquired by the wood museum at Kew. 

The Khepa has various uses Its leaves and shoots aie 
used as fodder for camels, cattle and goats and its pods for human 
consumption When felled, the wood is used as fuel and for making 
roofs, carts and agricultural implements The pods of the khejra 
form the prmcipal fruit-vegetable eaten in the desert The pod has 
tliree names tma (at the time of buddmg), sanan (when it npens) 
and khokha (dried) In addition, the bark is stripped off m years 

of famine and ground mth gram to give the meagre meal a more 
substantial bulk 
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Hohim (T ccojiia nruiulata) — This Is tbo most impoitanl 
timber tree. The T.i>od Is used for maiJng doon, windows and 
furniture It is said that it cannot withstand damp, but in the 
desert this is scarcely a problem This tree is more common in the 
soothem portion of the district and would appear to require rather 
more water than the klicfra 

The roJilra flowers from November to Marchu The flONvers 
ate largo and \*ary in colour from bright orange to yellow and have 
n pleasing cITcct on the drab countryside They do not, however, 
have any odour 

f^atr (CappaHs aphyUa) — ^Thls is a thorny shrub which some 
times giw to the size of a tree, tt has no IcaNes,. the twigs serving 
the purpose of leaves as they remain green throughout the year 
The kmr flowers twice a >car and the tiny red flowers and raw Inilt 
are used as N-cgctables and for making pickles respectively The 
ripe fruit, termed dhalu, also eaten- The li^ga serve os fodder 
for camels and goats 

Phog (Call!go*ium polygotiotdct) —This is a bush whlHi looks 
like the kaur from a distance, but It has no thorns. The twigs are 
used as fodder for camels and the roots as fuel While 
the fair prefers hard ground the phog grows only on sandy soil 
The phog loses its greenery in summer, but for all that it Is the 
shrub on which camels have to subsist for the greater part of the 
year 

Ak or Alsa (Calotropis procera) — ^Thls Is the main flowering 
shrub of the desert It Is In bloom for many months of the year and 
its leaves oro always green In the hottest weather The cotton like 
substance which surrounds Its seeds is used for stuffing pillows and 
quilts, its wood for making roofs and cattle enclosures or as fuel and 
the acrid juice of its green shoots as a medicine 

Jat — ^Two varieties of Jol or pdu (Salvadora persica and 
oleoides) are commonly seen. The Tii>o fruit is eaten by the local 
people and is said to be sweeter than the fruit of the same plant 
found in other areas. 

Ber (ZJzyphus lujuba) and Bordi (Zizyphus rotundifoUa)— 
These trees provide the principal fruit of the desert and the leaves 
of the bordi called pala ore an Imporfent source of fodder 

Three varieties of Acadn namely the 6a6UI (AcadK arablca) 
kumat ( Acaci a rupestrts Senegal) and banw'dl (Acacia jacquemontll) 
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are found m fair numbers m the eastern parts of the district. Ihc 
leaves and pods of the babul are used as fodder in the hot weather 
and the bark as a tannmg and dyeing agent The tree also exudes 
a valuable gum 

Other trees mclude the sandeshra (Poincmia elata). mem 
(Azadirachta mdica) , peepal (Ficus religiosa), sins (Albizzia lebbek) , 
morali (Lycium europaeum), a;/ii (Qerodendron phlomoides) and 
the jhau or farash (Tamanx arhculata) oipstly found in the bed of 
the Luni 

Grasses 

A large number of annuals, both shrubs and grasses, grow m 
the desert region during and after the rams, making it excellent 
pasture land for some months The names of the more important 
species are — 

(a) Dhaman (Pennisetum cenchroides) This is considered 
the best of the local grasses 

(b) Bharut (Cenchrus catharticus) Tlie seeds of the bharut 
are also eaten by human beings m years of scarcity The 
seed is about the size of a pm’s head and is enclosed m a 
prickly husk which causes a great deal of discomfort to 
both man and beast, it sticks m the clothes of the former 
and hair of the latter and is very difficult to remove 

(c) Tautia (Eleusine flagellifera) 

(d) Bikaria (Indigofera cordifoha) 

(e) Stwan (Pameum frumentaceum) 

(f) Makra (Eleusme aegyptiaca) 

(g) Mothea (hlothea tuberosa) 

(h) Lamp (Anstida depressa) 

(i) Kun (Brachiana ramosa) 

(]) Gramna (Pameum antidotale) , 

(k) Dhamasa (Fagonia cretica) , 

(l) Kanti (Tnbulus terrestris) Eaten by camels 

(m) Lolru (Digera arvensis) 

Among the important annuals, mention must be made of the 
tmnba or tus (CitruUus colocynthis) This creeper is found all over 
the district after the rams The fruit, which is almost the size of a 
tenms ball and grows m very large numbers, is very bitter but is 
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An'mali 

The fauna Is rothcr varied, hut less to than In the nelEhbourtnj 
dLmets of Pall and Jnlorc ttherc many tpedco llnd shelter in the 
foretlt ot the Aratalll Uons bate been ertinet for about 100 years 
and only an occaslanal Ugcr lias been teen of lato tn the eastern blUi 
Panthers arc ttlll to bo found In the htlls hut In dccrcaslnB numbers 
and the tamo may to tald of bjaenas Tlio ttlld pig Is fairly 
numerous In the region cast at tho Lutil Wolves u.-cre at ono time 
very common amt «ere much dreaded by the people, but tho number of 
packs appears to have dwindled Among tho species of deer, tomWuiT 



(Ccrvus hippelaphus) and chital (Cervus axis) are found only in the 
eastern hills in very small numbers and the black buck (Antelope 
bezoartica) is not found west of Balotra 

In the whole of the desert region there are, however, large 
numbers of chmkaia, the Indian gazelle (Antelope arabica) This 
animal is inquisitive and fairly easy to approach within nfle range 
and IS in consequence shot m large numbers, its flesh is more finely 
flavoured than that of the black buck The common Indian hare 
(Lepus ruficaudatus) abounds wherever there are low hills Other 
species of wild animals to be seen are the red Ijuix (Fehs caracal) , 
the jackal, the wild dog and the desert fox (Vulpes leucopus) Gunel 
men are always anxious to kill foxes and jackals, the flash of which 
they boil and give to their camels to increase their pace and powers 
of endurance 

Among the smaller animals are the common striped squirrel 
(Sciurus palmarum), which is found everywhere, the Indian scaly 
ant-eater (Mams pentadactyla) common in the desert, and five 
varieties of rats and mice, le, the desert jerboa rat (Gerbiilus 
erythrourus) , the brown rat (Mus decumanus) , the white-belhed house 
rat (Mus mveiventer), the bandicoot (Mus giganteus) and the 
cpnmon Indian mouse (Mus urbanus) The jerboa overruns the 
desert and digs up the ground in all directions, mafang grananes in 
the sand 

In 'the desert, snakes hve prmcipally on the jerboa There are 
(four common species of poisonous snake, two belonging to the 
Golubridae, viz , the cobra (Naia tnpudians) and the krait (Bungarus 
coeruleus) and two to the Viperidae, viz , the echis (Echis cannata) 
and daboia (Daboia russeUii) The python is sometimes found in 
the hills, as is the rock snake, which resembles a large cobra without 
the hood but is non-poisonous 

The most important of the desert insects is, of course, the 
Tocust Swarms arnye every year, m greater or lesser numbers, from 
their West Asian breeding-^grounds and cross into India via the Smd 
‘desert Locust. control has been taken up on the international plane 
and in India .preventive measures are directed by a unit stationed at 
rJodhpur ’While locusts cause great damage to the scanty crops of 
the district, a greater problem m this area from the national point 
of view IS to prevent them from establishing breedmg grounds from 
‘Whence they may take off for greener parts Grassrhoppers are 
qlso very numerous and do great damage to the crops 
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DW» 

'Nllh nnlmols Ihe birds. ol IMs desert rcfdon nre not rt 
numerous as In other nwnc fa\‘oured parts. All the more common 
IndLnn birds ns the cro9. spornm pigeon, m)'no, Woe }a>, hoopoe 
bulbul robin etc ore to he found csco'^btrc, though In greater 
numbers In the svciler eastern parts No useful purpose uould he 
scrv'cd b> Ilallop all these common Nmnclles It l« proposed to con 
ctnlraie on tho'C birds v.hlch odd o disllnctlN'c touch to the fauna of 
the district cspeclnllv the pme birds. j 

feu of the game birds sta> In the area Uiroughout the >tar both 
becau c of the lint of summer and scardly of ^-otcr l!ov^c^‘c^ the 
¥.intcr Nidtonls ore s-aried and vof> numerous, or>d good small game 
rheoiing fs (o be had In the cold season 

The Great Indbn Oustard (EopodoUs cd^^■a^dsi) may be 
considered Indigenous as it Is found ol all seasons when grass Is 
odequatc' U rvould appear to quit the area only In time of absolute 
famine, fa recent jears the numbera hate rapidly dwindled and the 
bird Is now protected- Tlic flesh U finely flavoured in the cold 
months but tough and coanc at other limes of the >e3r 

There arc twt» Indigenous species of sand grome— common Band 
grouse (Picrocles crurtus) and the pointed sand grouse (Pletocles 
fasdatus) The common grouse Is found In numbers In the cultivated 
fields while the painted grouse frequents low stony hills. 

There Is only one variety of partridge which Is Indigenous viz., 
the grey parlndgo (Ortygomis poniiccriano) The painted partridge 
(Froncollnus plclus) and the black partridge fFmncolJnus vulgaris) ere 
however met wnthln some numbers In Slu-nno tchsll 

Among the Indigenous ducks ore the spotted bill fAnas 
poedIorh>Ttcha) and ntikta or comb duck (Sarddlornls molanonotm) , 
but as the /hUr (marshy ponds) diy up by March In roost coses, these 
ducks usually nwe to wetter arcos nnd rotum with the first monsoon 
showers Because of the general scaraly of water, these birds ore 
never found in largo numbers. Similarly, the migratory ducks such 
oa the gndwall pintail wigeon 'podiard and leal varieties aro to be 
found only in smill numbers during the winter months, Geeso are 
rarely seen Among the winter Visitonts are three varieties of imperial 
sand grouse fCwtta) Tbese ore tho black breasted imperial sand 
grouse (ptcroclcs arooarius), the spotted imperial sand grouse 
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pterocles scnegallus) and the painted imperial sand grouse (ptcrocles 
alchata) The black-brcastcd grouse is seen in large numbers 
between November and February and though one of the finest of game 
birds IS renowned for its capacity to carry shot The other two 
varieties arc easier to kill but arc smaller and less handsome m 
appearance. 

“ The lesser oi Indian Noubara Bustard (Iloubara macquecnii) 
locally called Ulorc, is another visitor which is sometimes found m 
great numbers It feeds largely on the fruit of the her tree It is 
much prized on account of its size and the delicate gamy flavour of 
Its flesh. 

Among quail, the grey quail (Coturnix communis) is found in 
large numbers and the rain quail (Coturnix coromandehca) makes its 
appearance during tlie monsoon and sometimes stays for the cold 
weather The floncan (Syphcotides aurita) is also a monsoon visitor 
and disappears before the cold weather has set in Because the 
floncan feeds on the cantharidcs beetle (Canthans vesicatoria) only 
the breast is eaten, as the other parts are said to produce irritation 
of the unnary system 

Other birds include the crane, both the demoiselle (Anthro- 
poides Virgo) and common (Grus communis) varieties, which are 
sometimes seen in the winter, starlings and plovers and the Sarus 
crane (Grus antigone) which is a permanent resident and revered ny 
the people as a sign of good omen 

Pish 

None of the tanks or ponds m the district is stocked with lish, 
because of the seasonal character of the water, but individuals do fish 
for their own enjoyment m the Luni and the lesser streams The 
mam varieties caught are the lanchi (Bagarius yarrellii) or fresh-water 
shark, sanwal or murral (Ophiocephalus maruhus) and the rohu 
(Labeo rohita) Erskine has referred to the existence of two other 
varieties of fishes, viz , Chilwa and Natara a species of Mullet (mugil 

corsula) There have been occasional reports of crocodiles seen in the 
Luni 


CLIMATE 

The characteristic features of the climate of this district are its 
dryness, extremes of temperature and the fitful and erratic nature of 
the rainfall The year may be divided into four seasons, the winter 
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soi 5 on from No\*ember to March, the summer season from April to 
June the monsoon season from July till mid September and the post 
monsoon season up to t\\e end of October 

RalnlaU 

Records of rainfall In the district arc available for periods 
ranging between 30 and 70 >Gars for nine stations Tables 1 and 2 
give the statements of the rainfall at the nine stations and for the 
district as a whole The axerage annual rainfall Is only 2637 mm 
{I038'0 'The rainfall decreases towards the west Slwana, near tho 
eastern border gets 344 4 mm (13^ 0 of rain In a year while Lakha 
m the west gets only 187^ mm (740*0 Nearly 90 per cent of the 
annual rainfall occurs dunng the period June to September, mostly in 
association with depressions of ^y origin which reach the district 
The variation- of rainfall from >‘car to >-car are verv large. During 
the 50*jcar penod 1901 to 1950 the highest rainfall amounting to 285 
per cent of the normal was recorded In 1917 Rainfall was only 25 
per cent of the normal the lowest on record tho very next year 
During the same period there were ns many as 21 years when the 
rainfall was less than 80 per cent of the normal. SuceWsive years of 
low rainfall occurred during tho period 1936 to 1939 and 1946 to 1950 
The erratic niituic of tho rainfall Jn tho district will be evident from 
Tables I and 2. For example, Chohtan had 532 per cent of the normal 
rainfall in 1944 while In 1949 there was no rain at all at this station 

The average number of rainy days (days with rainfall of 2.5 ram. 
or 10 cents) or more la a year U only 11, talcing the district as a whole 
The number >*arie8 from 15 at Slwana to 4 at Lakha 

Tho heaviest rainfall in 24 hours, amounting to 3556 mm 
(14 OCT) occurred at Chohtan on August 26 1944 

Tempetaturo 

Tho only meteorological observatory in the dlstnct is at Banner 
Erakin© mentions an observatory at Pachpadra too but it is no bnge-' 
in existence. The data of this station which Is centrally situated can 
be taken to be representativo of the district The winter season seta 
in by November when both day and night tempemtures begin to drop 
reaching tho lowest values in January The rntTiimiim t^peratures 
often fall below freezing point in January and trees and vegetation 
are injured by frost The diurnal range of temperature is large In nil 
months The drop in te mp era tur e after nightfall especially m winter, 
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is leather sudden and very trying Temperatures rise rapidly after 
March and attain the highest value m May or June. Day temperatures 
have been known to reach as high as 49°C. (120.2°F) in May 
Throughout the summer the heat is intense and scorching winds 
prevail With the mcursion of the monsoon air in July there is a fall 
m temperature but, after the witlidrawal of the monsoon by the first 
week of September, day temperatures again increase to a secondary 
maximum in October 

Hutmaity 

As mentioned earlier, the climate is very dry Even during the 
monsoon the air is dry in between the fitful spells of rain 

Cloudiness 

In July and August the skies arc sometimes heavily clouded- 
and occasionally overcast During the rest of the year skies are clear 
or lightly clouded 

Winds- 

Except' during the post-monsoon and winter months, wmds are 
geheihlly model ate From May to September they are mainly from 
directions between South and West In October, the winds are 
vanhble, although easterlies and south-easterhes are less coraihon In 
November and' December they blow from directions between north- 
west and north-east From February to April southerlies and south- 
weStbrlies alkb begm to appear and become established aS the season 
advanced 

Special Weather Phenomena 

Some of the mOUsoon depfessioiiS which' form at the head of the 
Bay of Bengal m July and* August and moVe weSt' or west-north-w^t 
reach the district or its neighbourhood towards the lal er stages of tlieir 
travel, causmg gusty wmds and ram Dust storms or thunderstorms 
accompanied with squalls occur m the hot season and even m the 
monsoon months. 

Tables 3, 4 and 5 give the temperature and humidity, iheau wind 
speed and frequency of special weather phenomena, respectively, for 
Barmcr based on observatory records 


TABtL-l 

ffonaftls and Eilr^ei o! Balnitll 
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table— 2 

Frequency of Annual Rainfall in the District 
(Data 1901 — 1050) 
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Normals of Temperature and Relative Humidity 
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Ancirnt Pcriotl 

Onls vacuc lo the «>f tlif* wirra avnilahtc in 

old writing*; However, several imp :*r taut hltu’dojn’ noun*;hf-t! :U 
various limes and mmv places m ihc dlstia.* which ate luump'vrhint 
today were ccnlics oT fr'*at nclivhv Ihff' include Khctl (neat 
Bnlotra), Kirndu (near Banner). Siwam, P'Chp’dra, Ja-'ol, niwarn. 
^hiv and Mnllani Out-idc llm dislrki. ImH i-nl cd to tl historically arc 
Blnnmal, capital of the Ciurpu ihatihaia’ im-v jm Jaloro <!ir.trict) which 
lies to the south, Mandor. the enrhn i ip’tal of Marvar, tu the cast, 
Jaisalmcr, where the Bhattls roso to povvrr, to the north and Sind to 
the west Names, loo hive changed f».er the vents, thus the present 
Jalorc area was Jnbahputa. JniMlmer w.-s \'alla Mand.d, Mandor 
was Mandawar, the fort of ialore w.o, Sonalpnrh," Barmer was 
Vagbhatnicru and Kirndu war. Kirnt*Kup 

Failing authentic vritten hbtorv' the sources from which 
ancient histoncal information mav be cnllcd are inscriptions on the 
wails of temples, coins and aho b ii die literature which, written to 
extol the valour and virtues of mdiv'iduals, can scarcclv he relied 
on for accuracy but do at the same time throw some ligiit on the 
past 

Indus Valley Civilization 

No archaeological survey of the area has been jet undertaken 
but it would not be surprising if traces of Mohenjodnro culture are 
found The discovery* of 2*5 such sites m Bikaner to the north-cast, 
a small number in Mirpur Khas and Kahujodoro across the 
border in Sind and an excavated site to die south-east at Lolh.il m 
Saurashtra indicate the possibility of settlements along 'he toi ”cc of 
Luni in early times. Definite links of the Mohenjodaro culture with 
Rajasthan have been detected and it is possible that lead found in 
the shape of small dishes, plumb bobs and ingots were brought from 
Ajmor and the black and white schists used for weights were obtained 
from the Aravalli hills Part of tho scapula of a camel found at a 
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depth o( 15 tMt at Mohcnjodaro Indlcatea the possibility that camels 
used to cross tho desert and, U so there must have been some 
stttlemcntB In thU area 

It Is also taon-n that the Atyan settlements In the period ol 
the Rlgveda estendcd at least over parts of Western Rajasthan some 
part of Sind the Punjab and Afghanistan. 

Tradltfonf 

The earliest references to this area In ancient tradition are In 
the accounts of Mnnu (origlnalor of the human race after tho floods) 
and his nine sons who are said to have founded Ungdoms in dllfewt 
porta of the country Hla fourth son after crossing Rajasthan 
settled in the south-east of this area the Vlngdom later came to be 
known ns Anarla after one of hla descendants. The legend of 
Dhundumar suggests the subjugation of the nboriglnab of southern 
Rajasthan by Kuvalasva a Klon of Ishsvakn of the dynasty of Ayodhya 
Afterwards, this area was held by different branches of the Dunsr 
Dynasty like the Druhus and Vadavas The latter held this part 
of this country llU the Mahahharatn war, in which they sided with 
the Kauravas The Bhattla and Johlyas claim descent from this 
sndent tribe. The Yadava jyiwer is said to have declined after a 
fratricidal war which broke out among themselves shortly after the 
Mafrabbarata war 

T ill, traditional account of Aryan erjanslon la hosvever, In 
conflict with the evidence of Vedic texts that in the Brat millennlmo 
BC the Aryans had not penetrated much beyond the frontlets of 
tho Punjab and Rajasthan 

This area finds no mention in the Buddhist arid Jain texts 
which refer to the 16 MahajanjjadaB flourishing in 6th century BC 
It appears during this period ibis part of Rajasthan was Included in 
the twentieth province of the Achaemenid empire K A NUakante 
Sastrl thinks on the basis of the accounts of Xenophon and 
Herodotus, that the twcntlerh province of the Achacmenids could 
not have been confined within the narrow limits of modern Sind and 
that the sandy tract which in the contemjxiTary Persian occoants 
is said to have lain east Ward of India refers to the deserts of 
Rajaatban,2 


I Hlatflrieal TradHlcmi by \D Pmanrur Ulttoiy CaUurr ef TpdJeii Prorl* 
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Alexander and the Manryas 

The area does not figure in the records of Alexander’s 
invasion and it is not known when and how it was annexed by Chandra 
Gupta Maurya However, if Mr Sastri’s view is accepted, we 
can sumiise that some part of the area may have been included m 
the Seleucid empire founded on the rums of the Achaemenid empire 
In 304 or 305 B C , Seleucus entered into a treaty with Chandra Gupta 
Maurya by which he ceded a number of Satrapies, includmg 
Gedrosia (Baluchistan and Sind) and Archosia (Kandahar) We may 
presume that this area too was included in the Mauryan empire about 
this period The accounts of Plutarch and Justm also suggest this 
Accordmg to Dr R K Mookerji, his (Chandra Gupta’s) empire 
“extended up to Mysore in the south and beyond the natural 
boundaries of India up to the borders of Persia m the north-west'’ 
It was probably a part of the ‘Rashtra’ then known as Anarta and 
Saurashtra 


Tlie Mauryan and the Shaka Governors of this area are 
mentioned in the Girnar rock inscription of Rudra Daman These 
names include those of Pushya Gupta (under Chandra Gupta), Yawan 
Ra]a Tushaspha (under Asoka) and Pahalava Suvishika (under the 
western satrap Rudra Daman) References to local democracies m 
this part of the country have been made by ICaublya in his Artha- 
shastra Tlie Kshatnya and the Vaishya population of the area were 
organized in srems and guilds “There were both economic guilds 
for the promotion of agriculture, cattle rearing and trade, known by 
organized in srems and guilds” “There were both economic guilds 
the technical term voits and, what is more interestmg, military 
guilds of professional soldiers who hved m barracks” The subse- 
quent emergence of a number of republics all over Rajasthan, e g , 
those of the Malavas, Sibis, Arjunayanas, etc , indicates a continuation 
of this tradition 


Post-Mauryau Penofl 

Not much IS known about western Rajasthan during the later 
Mauryan period except that it had to face the continual onslauglit 
of the Greeks References to such attacks have been made in 
"5 ugpurana (A portion of Gargi Samhita) and the Mahabhaysya of 
Patanjah Tlie expression in the Mahabhaysya “artmad Yavanah 
saketom arunad Ya\anah Madhyamikam" clearly refers to the siege 
of Madhyamika identified wth a village called Nagan in Chittor. 
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W \\ Trim (“The GreeVs In Ibctria and India pages 132 133) bolds 
the MCft that Uic Jnv-aslons referred to v^crc by the forces of 
Demetrius \\ho Iwd to tunic a hastv retreat c 164 BC when, as 
^u^’uran infomu. us “dreidful war bad brolcti out among them 
scUcs (the Grcels) llouiucr, otbm thlnl that this particular 
cspic^ 'on refers to the Inter invasion by Menander (155 DC.) We 
Inow from the MnnW Etratllc of the KbafCfehth! inscriptions 
(dIscoNcroJ In Bajiur) Uiat Menander hold the central parts of 
Af^hanlsun N\\ TP.. Puniab Sind Rajputans and Kathiawar and 
probabl) n portion of the Weitcrti U P 

Wettem Satraps 

WhatCNcr die date of this Invusloo it can be said Viilb 
certainly that there was considerable confusion In Uio area from the 
ind century B C right up to the establishment of the Western 
Satrapies. Tlic forces of Demetrius must have clashed with those 
of Pudiya MUra Sunpa either ».hcn he tv-as a Mauryan Governor in 
Malwa or after ho had usurped the throne of the Mauryans (a 184) 
Later when the nascent republics wore carving out their states, their 
progress for a while must have been retarded by another Greek 
fn>aslon under bfenander However, by the 1st century A,D, the 
^audf^e>•as had annexed large part* of western Rajasthan and the 
Sibls Matsyas and Malam were emerging slroag A local dyoiasty 
of Mauryan extraction ruled a limited area round Chlltor tUl the 
8tli century 

References to an early Scythian InNOslon of Kathiawar and 
Malw i and the cstabhslitncnt of a Sbaka dynasty Id Malwa are found 
In n mediaeval Jain work, Kalkacharya Kathanaka Konow and 
Dr J N Baijcrjen see In It an early Shoka invasion of these areas 
In the first half of the 1st ccnluiy BC The saroo work refers to 
their uprootal from this area by Vlkramadltya From the 2j»d 
century BC we find hordes of Shakaspohalvas moving from Sclstan 
(Persb) to tho south and soulb-wcstcrn parts of India and, by tho 
middle of the 1st century BC, they had settled In the lower Indus 
Valley, later kjiown as Jndo-Scytblm 

The two main royal lines of Shakas known from the coins of 
this period are those of Maues In Punjab and the adjoining areas, 
and of Vonones and hls associates in Kandahar (Arcboda) and 
Baluchistan (Gcdrosia) These Scythians were bter replaced by 
the Porthmns, but both these nii^ wero closely related. The 
Shakes and after them the Pahalvas used to govern many of their 
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Indian possessions m the interior re^ons of India through strat^oi 
and satraps The satraps of western India were independent rulers 
for all practical purposes, owing nominal allegiance to the central 
power These subordinate rulers were the principal agents in the 
expansion of the Shaka power 

The first satrap of the Kshaharata family in Western India 
appears to have been one Bhuniaka, known only from a few of his 
copper corns which have been found in Gujerat, Kathiawar and Malwa 
These satraps were under the over-lordship of the Kushans, who had 
overthrown the Shaka Pahalava royal dynasty by the beginning of the 
I century AD (Kujula Kadphises 25 to 64 A.D, Wema Kadphises 
64 to 78 A.D , Kanishka I, 78 to 101 A D ) It is likely that, during 
the Kushana overlordship of northern and western India, Bhumaka 
was entrusted with the task of administermg their western-most 
conquests. On the other hand, he might have been already ruling 
there as the satrap of the Pahalavas (House of Vonones) when the 
Kushanas made themselves masters of this region Bhumaka was 
succeeded by Naliapana Not only did southern Gujerat, northern 
Konkan from Broach to Sopara, and the Nasik and Poona distncts 
form parts of his dominion but it must have stretched much farther 
north. Saurashtra (Kathiawar), Kukura, a region in the south of 
Rajputana, Akara (east Malwa) and Avanti (western Malwa) and 
even Pusbkar in Ajmer m central Rajputana were mcorporated in his 
kingdom Nahapana seems to have been defeated and killed by the 
forces of Gautamiputra Satakarm and Chashtana was authorized by 
the central power to recover the lost satrapal possessions. His son 
Jayadaman predeceased him, but his grandson Rudra Daman must 
have been associated with his reconquest of the areas annexed by the 
Satavahanas “The place names occurring in the famous Gimar 
inscription of Rudra Daman show that his rules extended over (1 
and 2) eastern and western Malwa, (3) a district on the upper 
Narmada south of Malwa and on the other side of the Vindhya 

probably the region round ancient Mahishmati, modern 
Mandliata (4 and 5) tlie country around the Gulf of Cambay and 
Kathiawar, (6) northern Gujerat, (7) a portion of Marwar in 
Rajputana, (8) Cutch, (9) and (10) Smd and some adjacent portion 
of Western Rajputana (south-west Marwar), (11) Northern Konkan 
and (12) Nishada (uncertam)” i 


t IUi)Vjti,<juotP(Un Dr J .B.uu rjtu in \ oluinc 2 of Cojn))HhLiJ>.n/' Ilnrtoi\ of 
lndiu,l»oKrt2b2 In nUptobnlnhlj during tbie period BnntwrirjiK jnclutlcd in 

ihA territory under Siu lonthti, goicmor ofilnnrta and 
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He tt)cceo<1cd bj Damagli^do, wlio In turn nns succeeded 
bj Rudraaimha 1 fomctlmc after AJ3 130-31 The satraps of this 
famU> continued to rule In the area till the end of the 3rd century 
AD and the decline of their po«er aticr that maj have been duo to 
the preat expansion of the Sassnnlan power towards the east we 
haae dcfmlle ctidence of n western satrap MKmsen ntlendlng the 
court of the Sassanlnn ling Narsdi 

AUft the Koshani 

After the dcchnc of the Kuahan power, the tribal states of the 
Aryana>nraa Uddchllas hfalaxas, SIHx and Abhims ctc^ grew 
powerful In Rajputana about the end of the Znd and beginning of the 
3rd century A D Thej hod however, to adinowlcdgc the surcmlnly 
of the Guptas of Magadhn nbout the second half of the 4tb century 

Though parts of Rafputana were under Toramana no direct 
evidence is avnltable that he ruled over Danner 

The Gupta rule over this area or cooUguous ate* Is very clear 
b) the distinctive st)lc of the temples ot Kirade which show the 
Inlluencc of Gupta architecture Perej Drevm, In bis book Indian 
ArcMtcctofc Tctnarks As an Insranct of the wide distribution of 
this n>Ic (Indo-Arpn and post-Gupta st>lo) In the 11th century, 
there Is ah cxceplionaDy rich but ecvercl) dannged group ol temples 
at Klradu la the slistriet of Malbnl la Marsvnr each temple having 
many of the charactcrisUcs of the SolanU mode. Yet with these 
ms) be delected certain Gupta Intlucnces, particularly In the pallcm 
of the small turret or Slkhara, and in the more liberal use of tho 
vase and foliage motif due no doubt lo Ihe proximity ol 1be GupU\ 
territory and the altll living records of that style, 

llarlchandra a Brahmana, teems lo base founded the eorllcst 
Curjara Kingdom In tho Jodhpur area about ihe middle of the 6th 
century AD IIis sons must have ruled over this port of district 
The dynasty founded by Harlchandm was known ns Prallhnrn. 

Tho Parlhara had wrresled power from the Mauiyns who had 
supplanted the Nagas Their capital sms hlandor from whero they 
mica over tho tract up to Knnau} for 300 years, he., up lo 943 A D 
■When the Panwars captared Mandor and later brou^t SIwnna, Shiv, 
Mollanl dnd Tachpndra under their sway At tho same time, Xhed' 
in the Mnllanl pargana was under tho Guhll Rnjputs of Mosvar 
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The Arab invasion of Sind did not greatly affect this area. 
A1 Biladun writes that Junaid, the Arab Governor of Sind, scnr 
an expedition to the Kingdom of Marv-'ar and Bhinal, but this, if 
it took place at all, does not appear to have met with any success. 

When the Pratihara (Panhar) rule weakened m ICanauj and 
Marwar, their feudatories, the Paramaras, grew strong, but this 
rising power was soon crushed by the Solankis of Gujerat. Among 
the Paramaras, Dharavarsha was an outstandmg ruler, his mscnptions 
are found m Jalore and Kiradu 

Mun]a, the Parainara ruler, came to the power between AD 
972 and 974 The wrested from Chahamana Baliraja Mount Abu 
and the southern part of Jodhpur up to Kiradu, 16 miles north-west 
of Barmer He died between A.D 993 and 998 His son Chandana 
was made Governor of Jalore and his nephew Dusala was placed in 
charge of Bhinmal 

11th Century 

At the time of the expedition of Mahmud of Ghazm, the 
Pratiharas, Solankis, Paramaras and Guhils held the areas of Mallani, 
Khed, Siwana and Kiradu Pachpadra was at first in the hands of 
the Panwars (Parmaras) but later it was occupied by the Chauhans 
and then the Guhils Tlie same was the case with Shiv and Mallani 
Many scholars hold that the pargana of Mallam derived its name 
from the Malh, Malloi or Malava clan Such people include Vincent 
Smith who wrote, in his ‘Early History of India’, that m 325 BC, 
when Alexander invaded India, the Malloi caste fought against him 
At that time this clan resided on both sides of the river Ravi m the 
Punjab and Sind and spread from there to Marwar and Malwa The 
area on the edge of the Daccan plateau ruled by the Malava clan began 
to be called Malwa and the province in Marwar which they inhabited 
Mallani It is possible that, being ruler of this tract, Rao Sulkliaji 
Ratlioi named ins son Mallinath Other historians conclude that 
the place was called Mallani after Mallmath Wffiatever the case, 

the pargana of Mallani included Jasol, Sindliari, Mhewa, Barmer and 
Gura 

Historians differ about the route followed by Mahmud of 
G!u7ni on hr expedition on Somnath and way back D C Ganguh 
in Struggle jor Empire writes “In the course of his wearisome 
journc\. the Sultan first reached Ludrava, modern Lodorva, 10 miles 
north.v.cst of Jaisalmcr, which was defended by a strong citadel and 
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n bod> of \'7n\’c joMicrs The Sultan captured It ond then after 
o prolonged maah through MnllanI reached the Chlkudar hill vhlch 
Is idcfllincd ttUh Chiklodarmata hUl. 17 miles north of Pnlanpur** 

The rild^ of Sultan Mahmud though dwtructhc ot life and 
properi% led to no permanent ittulta except the conquest of the 
Punjab Tlic Hindu kingdoms of the north survived the terrible 
catastrophe More '^crlous Ihhe Invasion ol Mohammad Chori 
totvardv the clc'e of the 12th century The prlnldpal Hindu 
poivcTC of Jvofthem India about thn time were the Tomaras of Delhi 
the Cahnrt.-ar3 (aftenvards konr-n ns the Rntbors) of Kanauj and the 
Chauhanv of Ajmer 

After the death of Javadmho tome time between 1143 and 
1145 A Kumarapalfl cccurtd the throne of Gujerat for himself 
The iptcriplions of reign of Kumarapaln (Cha]uk>as) reveal that 
hfs kinedom extended up to Dnimer In Maibnl, Pali end Jodhpur 
and Chillor In Udaipur Kumarapaln handed over Klratkupa (KJradu) 
amt r-ome other territories to the Chnhamanas Ahldana Mcnawhllc 
the Chauhans had been advancing In Jalore and Klralipal Chauhon 
subdued the fort then knovvn as Sonalgarh His deveendanta were 
hlor knonn as Sengara Chauhanv Thc-o Sonpra Gtauhans ruled 
mcr Mandor and Barmer Thc>’ conquered Kiradu from the 
Paramars In MCI AD 

Before the battle of Taraln Moliammod Chorl had left macks 
of hh pillage here. DC OanguU writes His (hiohammad Chori s) 
mlrslon to establish an nlUance with the Cliauhan King miserably 
failed. Mulrzuddln htohammad reached Kiradu near Darmcr In 
Marwar In 1178 AD and plundered the temple of Somesvara there 
He then took possession of Kadol the capital of the collateral branch 
of the Chauhans, l Some cvpcdiUona were also probably undertaken 
Into Rajputann which compelled the Cliauhans of Nndol to migrate 
to safer places. Ncvenhelcss. Albck could not establish n firm and 
lasting foothold over Rajputana 

In Jalore (Jahallpura) , in tho Uth century, VolqiaU Mun]a i 
son Chandana w'aa king of the Jalore branch of the Paromm lamlly 
He was followed In succession by Devaraja, Aparnjita, Vljjala 
Dharavarsho nnd VIshana (1117 A,D) The hat known king of 
the family Is Kumbpab who had to surrender Jalore to tho Chauhan 
KImllpal of Nadol ns mentioned earlier 


1 The AfeofrrllhTlr*jt»nibjrDC Otnroll p C6 *1130 8lrof|k- for Empbe 



TJdapasunha 

Samar Simha succeeded his father Kiratii)al m Sonalgarh 
His mscnptions.bear the date 1182 AD His son Udayasimha came 
to the throne after him It appears that he ruled from 1205 to 1249 
A D and seems to have been a strong ruler for he asserted his 
supremacy over Nadula, Jabalipura, Mandavyapura, Vagbhatmeru, 
Surachanda, Ratahrada, Kheda and Satyapura. Mandavyapura Is 
Mandor, Vagbhatmeru is Barmer, Surachanda remams Surachanda, 
Ratahrada is Raddhuda in Mallani, Kheda is Kbed-and Satyapura 
is Sanchor Udayasimha’s terntory thus extended from Mandor 
to Sanchor and from Mallani to Godwar Iltutmish invested the fort 
of Jalore between 1211 and 1216 A D but Udayasimha-, who capitulated 
after strenuous resistance, was allowed to retain his territory by the 
Sultan He was succeeded by bis son Chachiga (before 1262 AD) 
who claims to have destroyed the power of' the Vaghela Viramadeva- 
of Gujerat 

After the- defeat of Prithvira] at the battle of'Tarain in 1192 
A D', the Muhammadan power began tovnse rapidly Raja Jaichand 
of'Kanau] feU before the Muslim arms at the battle at Qiandwar in 
1194 After his fall, his clan was scattered and his grandson Siha, 
along with some Rathor followers, retired to Marwar, conquered 
Khed in Mallani district and the whole of Pali district'" and planted 
the “standard of the Rathors amidst the sandhills of the Luni in 
1212” Accordmg to Reu, after Jaichand’s death his. son Harish 
Chandra ruled for some time in Banaras and Siha retired to Khor 
and Mahni, (Farrukhabad district) Later, Siha advanced into 
Marwar Dr S K Banerjee and Tod believe that Saitram and Siha 
were brothers whereas 0]ha is of the opmion that Siha was the 
son of Saitram Whatever the truth, it is beyond doubt that Siha 
was a scion of Jaichand’s family 

Origin, oI.Rathors 

We may digress here to say somethmg of the controversy that 
exists, over the terms Rathor, Rashtrakuta and Gaharwar Fleet 
suggests that the term Rathor is derived from Rashtrakuta and - so 
the Rashtrakutas may be connected with the Rajputana — ^Kanauj 
country, which seems to have been the original habitat of the 
Rathor clan of the Rajputs Dr Altekar, however, is of the opinion 
that^ smee the terra Rathor came to notice much after the 
Rashtrakutas began to rule in the Deccan, it is possible that the 
Rathors may be descendants of some members of the Rashtrakuta 
families left behind m Northern India during the campaigns of 
Dhruva I, Govind HI, Indra HI and Krishna HI 
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C V Vaidj-a holds Uint the RashtraVulaj Wire captains of tho 
Arjan nnnj ^ho parcelled out the dUtricts of Mahanahlrn oraong 
Ihcmsclvta / 

U has now come to ho bclIcjXTd that the ss-ords Rashlrakuta, 
RalhlVa, Uashtrija Uoshlmpatl, etc., v\-crc used to denote local 
chiefs, district onWere, etc The term possessed merely political and 
cdmlnUtralis'O cipnificancc and none of them vsas used to denote nny 
trlhnl or dhole stock. It was some time In the last decade of the 
9lh century that the rule of the Cu)cral RnshlraVutas came to on 
end and the Rojhlmkula empire llsdf fell in December 973 A D The 
Rathors may ha\c been descendants of this class 

Cetaiwari 

There Is also a contrm-cfS) coDccmlng the connection bclvi-ccn 
the Rathors and the Gaharwara. The Rnlhon of Jodhpur consider 
Ihemselses Solar race Rajputs whereas the Gaharwars regard them 
seises os a Lunar race though dcctndcd from Jalchond The 
Rashtrakuta Mags of Molkhod wTre Lunar race Rajputs C.V 
Valdya bdlevta that the term Gaharwar was not the dan namo but 
a famfly name based on residence The strongest reason for this 
suppofitioo b that this name does not appear In the list of 36 royal 
clans of India accepted throughout tho Rajput u*orld. If Gaharwar 
had been a clan name It would most nssurtdly have been enumerated 
Valdya Is of the view that the Gahatwars of Uttor Pradesh and tho 
Rathors of Jodhpur arc one don, le. Rosbtrskuia 

Death lOl 6lha 

Returning to the narrative, Rao Sflm ia arid to have come to 
Marwat In 1212. ADn though Rcu gives this dote aa 1226 AD and 
an Inscription found In Pall district at a place called Blthu give* 
tho date as 1235 A.D He married a SoInnki pnnccjs and, from Pall 
occupied tho land of tho GoMls of Khed Ojha, however, disagrees. 
Ho Is of tho opinion that Slha lived and died at Pall Ho say* It 
w-na Siha s son Sonlng who took Khed from the Gohfls and dies In 
support an InscripUcm found at Nogar About Sflm a death the 
inscription at Blthu says **On raonday, tho twelfth day of the dark 
fortnight In Kartika 1330 VJS (1273 A.D) Rathada Siha, son of 
Sri Seta Kutnara, died. May the Hbs of Indm s heaven be f6r 
SolanW Paivatr (Parvati became a S’aH) 

Siha had three eons Asthan (or Aavatthama) Somng and AjmaL 
Immediately after tho death of' Siha, Khed was regamed by 
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Pratapsingh, the son of Swami Kalyan of the Gohil clan. The Gohils 
of this Jagir were the bodyguards of the Solanki Raja of Gujerat 
(Sahjig, the son of Sahar, was bodyguard of Sidhra] Jaisingh from 1093 
to 1142 A D) Asthan is said to have re-taken Khed from the 
Gohils through treachery Namsi says that the Gohil ruler’s chief 
minister was Asha, a Rajput of the Dabhi race He was not on 
good terms with his master and, perceivmg that Asthan was a nsmg 
star, he made a secret agreement with him The Gohils mvited 
Asthan to a feast, at which the mmister made a speech durmg 
which he recited the couplet “Dabhi dave, Gohil Jeevane”, i e , the 
Dabhis are sitting on the left and the Gohils on the right This was 
a signal for the Rathors to fall on the Gohils who, bemg taken by 
surprise, were utterly routed. 

Accordmg to the mscnption found in Nagar, Khed was taken 
by Sonmg and not by Asthan Possibly Somng fought under the 
direction of his brother The exact date of the death of Asthan is 
not known 

Asthan left eight sons, who became heads of clans known as 
Duhar, Jopsi, IChampsao, Bhopsu, Dhandhal, Jethmal and Uhar 
Dahar succeeded his father Namsi gives the year of his succession 
as 1191 AD (VS 12^8, Jyaistha Such 13) which is obviously wrong 
Possible he meant V S 1348 He brought an idol of the goddess 
Qiakreshwari from Karnatak and enshrined it m the village of Nagana, 
which later came to be known as Nagnechi Tod says that he made an 
unsuccessful effort to recover Kanauj and then attempted to wrest 
Mandor from the Parihars He failed, but “watered their lands 
with blood” He died in the village of Tingan (Tirsmgri) m 
Pachpadra durmg a battle against the Parihars m 1309 AD 


MEDIAEVAL PERIOD 


Allaudclin Khiln 

By this time the Khilji dynasty and supplanted the Slave 
dynasty at Delhi and the Sultan had been increasing his power more 
rapidly than his predecessors Expeditions against Jalore and Mandor 
had already been made in the time of Qutbuddin Aibek and 
Iltitmish It was, however, durmg the reign of Allauddin Kliilji 
th <t, between the years 1305 and 1311 AD, extensive parts of 
western Rajpntana were subdued and Jalore, Nadol, Siwana, Bhinmal 
and Sanchor came under the Delhi Sultan’s sway 
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The pOTtrfol chief of Siwona Sltal Dev hold out against the 
khlljl troops for several >cars till in 1308, Alhuddin marched in 
person against him Tor months the Rajputs brarcly defended th»Ir 
fort but resistance v.*’ finally oscrcomc In th? Tarikh i Alai r\u 
arc told that m July 1 03 Allnuddin set out on his expedition against 
Sis\*ano ‘a fort situated on an eminence 100 Iroin Delhi 

and surrounded by a forest occupied b> wild nten \Nho committed 
hlghtt-ay robberies Satal Duv, a j?af>r (pagan) , sat on the summit of 
the hill fort like the (a fobalous bird) on the Chucasus, and 

iCNcral thousand other ^jahrx were also present like so many mountain 
vultures The Western Mangonels wore placed under the orders 
of Malik Kamal-ud^in Garj, (the WolQ and some of the garrison, 
In nttempUng to escape to the jungch v.crc pursued and killed A 
fcv. da>s later Satnl Dev \ n*; slain and the Ung returned to Delhi 

Silal Dffv rtas slain while attempting to flee to Jaloro 
(Nmember 11 1308) The king relumed to Delhi after having 
installed Kama! ud^dln Garg ns Co\cmor of Slwruvu AUauddlns 
mllilary ndlvitlcj In Rnjputana were completed b> the subjugation of 
Jalorc He also plundered a part of Jalsalmcr At Jalorc Kanhar 
D*vn was defeated and the whole of the area became part of the 
Muslim dominion 

Eaip&l 

After the death of Dhubada m 1309 his son RaJpal succeeded 
to his dominions The first thing he did was to avenge the death of 
his father and sby the Parihar of Mandor, whieh ho occupied for some 
time. 'The I h>at of Jodhpur Slate snj’s tliat he was caUcd Mahirelan 
(Indra) because he saved the lives of thousands when a severe famine 
occtnrcd He conqocrcd the thlknna of the Panwars, namely, Banner 
with 560 villages and donated all the plunder to a man named Manga, 
who was the court bard 0{ha rejects the view that he conquered 
Banner from the Panwars because, according to him, at this time the 
Giauhans were ruling over the area 

Ralpal had 13 sons who set themselves up tn various parts of 
the region He himself was succeeded by his son Kanhad (Kanhol) 
at Khed. Bhlro the eldest eon of Kanhad was a renowned wmrlor 
but was killed In a fight with the Bhattls of Jalsalmcr near the river 
Kak Though Bhim was killed the Rathors were successful and 
some of the territory of Jalsalmcr was acquired. The following 
couplet celebrates this victory — 

tTph *nriV ritw *Tffl t 

frfl ^ iTTfrin ii 



(Half of the land belongs to Blum hnd the other half to the 
master of Lodorva (le the'Bhattis) The Kak nver is the boundary 
line between the domimons, of the Rathors and the Bhattis) 

Later, Muslim forces attacked Mhewa and 'plundered the place 
Kanhad offered stout 'resistance but was killed 

Jalansi, the second son of Rao Kanhad, succeeded his father 
and subdued the Sodha Rajputs He was ^killed m 1328 'while 
attemptmg to avenge the death of his uncle, whom Haji Mahk had 
slain m battle On his death-bed he told his son Chhada that the 
Sodhas had not kept their pledge to pay him tax and he extracted a 
‘promise frOm Chhada that he would realize the tax 

Ohadda 

The firat task that 'Chhada undertook atter his father’s death 
was -to punish 'the Sodhas He led a punitive expedition agamst the 
Sodha dhief Durjanlal, defeated him and>reahzed the tax fourfold 
*He also ravaged Pali,' Sojat, ’Bhinmal -and Jalore Chhada then 
marched agamst Jaisaltner-ahd the Bhattis, hard pressed, saved their 
lands only by offering a pnncess m marriage to Chhada Aboiit him 
Tod writes* “Chhada and Thida (his son and successor) are mentioned 
as very trouble some neighbours m the annals of the Bhattis of Jaisal- 
mer who were compelled to carry the war agamst them into the land of 
Kher’’ Tn the expedition agamSt Jaisalmer, Rawal Jaitsi (son of 
Tejrao) offered stout resistance but the Bhattis could not withstand 
the ’Rathor rmght In the same year (1344 At) ) Chhada attacked 
Uraarkot, where he died 

Diha 

I 

‘Rao Tida, son of Chhada, succeeded him and conquered the 
entire 'territory of Mhewa and Bhinmal At the same time, Satal was 
ruhng over Siwana When the forces of Firuz Shah Tughluq attacked 
Siwana m 1357, Satal sought help from his relative Tida, but m the 
battle that followed Tida was killed About him 'is written a famous 
couplet that he enjoyed sovereignty over five Raos — the Songara 
Ghauhan of Bhinmal, the Devada of Sirohi, the Balisa of Kot, the 
Bhatti and the Solanki Tod writes about him “Rao Tida took the 
rich district of Bhinmal from the Songara and made other additions 
to his territory from the Deoras and Balechas” 

After the death of Tida, his son Kanhad Dev occupied Mhewa 
His brother Salkha had been carried away by the Muslims to Gujerat 
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nnd all cfToiis to rescue him from Ibclr clutches fulled At lost, 
two priests named Bahod and Dcojad reached Oujerat disguised as 
minstrels Thc> pla>‘cd for the Saltan who, as a reward, released 
the prisoner on their Intercession Snlkha w-as given the Jogir of 
Mhewa nnd died defending It against a Tughluq expedition The 
whole kingdom was subsequently over run, but after some time Khed 
was recovered b> Konhad who made Blilradkot his copitaL Malla 
(Malllnath) the ddoit of the four sons of Salkha, took up his abode 
with his uncle Kanhad Dev 

Following the conquest of Mhewa Flniz Shah Tughluq sent his 
men to rcalbe lax from the area Konhad hoNvever deaded to resist 
and had all the tax gatherers killed except their leader This man 
was spared at the Instoncc of Malllnath, who went to the extent of 
escorting him to IXIhl The Sultan was pleased with Mallinaths 
conduct and ho ga^x him Mhewa In Jaglr 

Kanhad died and was succeeded by his son Tribhuvansi where- 
upon the ambltfoib Malllnath appealed to Delhi for help With the 
asststnnee of the Muslim forces he defeated Tribhuvansi Id 1374 A D 
Tribhuvansi was severely wounded In the battle and It Is said that his 
own brother Padamsingh hastened his end by putting poison on his 
wounds. After hts victory Malllnath entrusted the fort of Slwnna to 
his brother Jaltmal and the Jogir of Dbimdkot to another brother 
Vimra. 

UalUnath 

Malllnath bad a thirst for po\Nt‘r He subdued the neighbouring 
Dhomlas led expedition, against Umnrkot nnd proved to bo a trouble- 
some neighbour to the Muslim ruler of Mandor In 1378, tlio latter 
raided his territory but met with a severe reverse Mallinatli s 
territories extoDded to Sind in the west and Jaualmer In the north 
He sent n contingent under his ncphcNv Cbunda (son of Viram) to 
Mandor and in 1394 this too was annexed 

Khemkaran another nephew of Malllnath (590 of Jaitmal) 
wrested Gura and Nagar from SIna chief of the Soras in 1397 There 
is a story that Khemkaran overcame the Soras by treachery with the 
assistance of SIna s wife whom he then married Their descendants 
still reside In Nagar and are known as Udhania Rajputs. After their 
defeat, the Soras migrated to SlndL 
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Mallinath died in 1399 A D Ojha concludes that he conquered 
the whole of the area which later became Known as Mallani Ke was 
the first chief of the area to take the title of Rawal Legend has 
it that he was possessed of divine powers and the goddess herself 
appeared before him There is a temple dedicated to Mallinath at 
Tilwara on the right bank of tlie Luni near Balotia His success 
against the Muslims is commemorated in numerous songs current in 
Marwar which describe how he brought away perforce the daughter 
of his Muslim enemy 

The rulers of Jodhpui are the descendants of Malliuath’s 
brother Viram 

Malhnath had nine sons— These were (1) Jagmal, (2) Jagpal, 
(3) Kumpa, (4) Meha, (5) Qiundrao, (6) > Adval, (7) Udaisi, (8) 
Ardakmal and (9) Harmu 

Jagmal 

After Mallmath’s death, his eldest son Jagmal became ruler of 
Mhewa and his descendants came to be known as Mahechas Jagmal 
eloped with Gindoh, daughter of the Muslim ruler of Gujerat The 
Gujerat forces thereupon invaded Mhewa but were repulsed. Jagmal 
later murdered his uncle Jaitmal with a view to annexing Siwana but 
he did not succeed , 

One of Jagmal’s wives was the daughter of Manja, a leader of 
the Chauhans By her, Jagmal had a son named Mandlak Followmg 
a quarrel, the Chauhan left him and, accompanied by her sop, returned 
to her father, who gave her a village, which was called after her and 
is still known as Ranigaon Jagmal then summoned a number (said 
to be about 200) of his followers and mstructed them to go to his wife 
and son and give out that they too had quarrelled with him and left 
his service Some time after, Jagmal followed them with a band of 
packed men on the pretence of brmgmg back his wife and sou On 
arrival at Juna, he attacked and killed his father-in-law^ and added the 
area now roughly coinciding with Banner tehsil to his possessions 
An old rhyme is still current in Marwar which, it is said, was often 
quoted to Manja by the bards 

“Manja you may as well place your trust m a tiger’s whelp as 
in the offspring of Jagmal Put him away from you, or he will one 
day kill you” 

After the death of Jagmal, his sons and descendants set up as 
many as 18 petty chief ships m Banner and the contiguous area 
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Jodba 

Viram the brother ot Mnlllnath ruled over Bhlradkot, After 
his death he Nvas succeeded by his son Chunda who, ns stated earlier 
had concfucred Mandor Chunda died in 1423 A D and was ot first 
succeeded by his second son kasha but the latter s rule ended 
abruptly when Jogmal the eldest son, returned from Chittor and 
occupied Mandor After Jagmal s death his son Jodho, after passing 
through various vicissitudes acceeded in 1438 A.D^ founded Jodhpur 
and transferred his capital to the new city from Mandor In the 
jear 1461 Rno Jodha \vont on Gaya on pilgrimage While he was 
DNN'ny Apamal, ruler of Bliadrajan promised Jodha a son the fort of 
Slwrrna and with hl^ help UUed Slwano a ruler Vija> However 
instead of rodccraing his promise Apamal occupied Siwana hlmsdf 
As Boon 83 VIja s son Devidas heard ol Ms lather s murder he rushed 
to Siwana and re-captured it and then attacked Bhadrajan and killed 
Apamal However before the death of Jodha in 1488 large tracts 
of Siwana hod become prt of Jodhpur territory 

Ualdeo 

About this time (close of the 15tl) ceituiy) the fort of Siv?ima 
became a citadel for prlncel> fugitives Irotn several kingdoms more 
so after the battle of Khanua (1527 AD) which was a black day for 
the Rnjpat principalities Their mlUlary power vras cnppled but It 
was not broken llll Rao Maldco of Jodhpur s invitation to Humayun 
incurred the displeasure of Shcr Shah and brought most of Marwar 
imder Muslim dominion 

In 1538 Maldeo sent his forces against Siwana At first Its 
ruler the Rathor Duogarsi was able to hold out but then Maldeo 
himself invested the fort threw a cordon round it and starved 
the defenders into subrmsaion. There is an inscriptloo in the fort 
commemorating this victory A gifted soldier Maldeo extended his 
dominions by conquering Sojat, Nagaur Ajmer Merta, Jattanin 
Bilara Bhadrajan Mallani Siwana Pochbhadra, Dldwann and Bali 

After his defeat at Sumel in Joltaran in 1543, Maldeo retired 
lo Siwana and Sher Shah occupied the territory from Ajmer to Abo 
Sher Shah could only defeat Maldeo through the device of causing 
letters to be written to himself as from Maldco a nobles promising 
that they would deliver their roaster Into hla hands, and having these 
letters enclosed m a silken bag and dropped near Maldeo s tent 
(Cambridge History of India VoL IV p 54) Jodhpur itself remained 
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under Sher Shah for 524 days and it was only after the latter’s death 
m 1545 that Maldeo, taking advantage of the confusion that followed, 
attacked the Mushm posts at Mandor and Jodhpur and regained 
possession of his territory 

In 1551, Maldeo attacked Barmer and Kotada The ruler, 
Swami Bhim, fled to Jaisalmer, whence he returned accompanied by 
Har Raj and a battle was fought at Barmer, the result of which is not 
clear Maldeo, however, continued his policy of conqest and wrested 
Chohtan from the Panwars He died on November 7, 1562, at Jodhpur 

At his death, Maldeo’s dominions covered a wide area In the 
north they extended up to Hansi and Hissar, in the east up to Jangal 
(Nagaur area) , in the west up to Sind and m the south up to Palanpur 
Maldeo was known as the ‘Kmg of the West’ He subjugated a total 
of 52 kingdoms and chiefships 

Chandrasen 

Maldeo had 22 sons The eldest was Rama, but he had 
displeased his father and so the throne went to the third son, 
Chandrasen Rama appealed to Akbar and, with Moghul help, 
attacked Jodhpur m 1565 and forced Chandrasen to flee to Siwana 
He was temporarily subdued in 1570 at Nagaur but soon threw away 
the yoke, 

Akbar sent Raja Rai Singh of Bikaner in 1572 to subdue 
Chandrasen The impenal force included the Moghul general, Shah 
Kuh Khan, besides certam Hindu rulers such as Keshav Das Mertia 
(Jaimal’s son) and Jagat Rai besides Rao Rai Singh Kalla 
(Qiandrasen’s nephew) was defeated at Sojat and the punitive force 
proceeded towards Siwana Chandrasen’s advisers suggested that he 
withdraw to the hills for safety and he did so, leaving the fort in the 
care of his general, tlie Rathor Patta From the hills he conducted 
surprise raids on tlie imperial army and these, combined ivith the 
stout resistance offered by the defenders of the fort, sapped the 
morale of the besiegers Rai Singh therefore went to Akbar at 
Ajmer in 1574 and reported that his mission was a failure Thereupon 
Akbar sent a bigger force under Tayyab.Khan, Saiyad Begg Tokhal, 
Siibhan Kuh Khan Turk, Khurram, Ajmal Khan, Shivdas and other 
generals Chandrasen prudently retreated even further into the 
lulls and the impeiial army was unable to bring him to battle 

This second failure incensed Akbar, who is said to have icpri- 
nnnded his generals The next year, 1575, Akbar oidercd Talal Khan 
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lo Sin, nnj nml fCTl »ith his Salj-ad Ahmed Snl>-ad IlnmhslT Shimal 
Khan nitd olhcr Amir* Clundtar-oi dedded (o ntlacl. ihls anm on 
Ilv Hit his plans hcoamo Inorni lo the encm) as o rcsoll ot which 
thc 5 tliemrcl \*5 were able lo launch a surprise attaci, Onndrasen 
forttsi 10 retreat with heivv loss Into the hills where again the 
Mrsfluil** were unable to find him Chnndroscn was able to regroup 
Ills forces and falling suddenl> on the enemy killed their leader 
laUl Klian 

Albar now dcspstched Shihbar Khan with orders to concentrate 
nn taking SIwnm itself On the sray he defeated the Rathors at 
Durata rinding It dlfiicull lo take SIwana hy storm he adopt'd the 
pbn of cutting oil supplies nnd at length starsed the defenders into 
Eubmi'slon Thus fn 1S76, the fort was nt last taken hy Akbar 
Suhsequcntls the whole area came under Moghul swas and the ruler 
of Jodhpur became a niansabdar of the Delhi court 

TJdal Eingb 

After the death of Otaniirascn his sons VJgrasen and AsVnran 
fought for (he throne and both were killed leaving the path clear for 
the eldest son Rnl Singh who had been nway In Kabul In the service 
of Akbar Rnia Ushtl Singh succeeded him in 1583 

In 1593 Udal Singh expelled Rnwal Vlramdeo, a descendant of 
Sfalllnafh from Jasol ansi brought this area under hts rule Tlic same 
year he Inaugurated the now famous annual rattle fair nt THwara 
VJdai Singh died In luly 1595 and svns succeeded by hts third son 
Soraj SIngli who helped In the conquest of Gujerat nnd the Deccan nnd 
died In 1619 Sumj Singh was succeeded by Ca) Singh 

Gaj Singh died In 1638 and was succeeded by Jnswant Singh J 
who took the title of Mohnrafa During the year 1643 Mhewn came 
under Matiamwal Jogmal the son ot Rawnl Tejsl Jnswant Smqh lad 
n long nnd colourful reign and died in 1678 Ho was succeeded by Ajit 
Singh 

Revolt In Manirar 

While Aurangrob was fn the Dcccnn, the Rathors utflired the 
opportunity to throw olT the Moghul yoke. The Rnthor Duigndas 
reached his t/Mana of Bhlmarlni in Mhewa In August 1687 from the 
Deccan and sent a pcUUon to Ajlt Singh to grant him nn inlcrvioiv 
After some time Ajlt Sfngh went lo Tihvnra to visit the fair and from 
(here proceeded to Bhlmartah Durgadas came to him svitli his 
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followers and requested that he (A]it Singh) spend some more time in 
the hills of Piplod Meanwhile, the Moghul army was dogging tiie 
footsteps of Ajit Singh and his followcis and he had to retire to tlie 
Chhappan-ka-Pahar, the hills of Sivvana. Some historians, hov/evei, 
locate this place in Mewar 

The whole of Marwar by this time was in turmoil In 1685, 
the Ciiauhan Chatursmgh, the Champawats, Kamots and the Udawats 
banded together and formed two armies The Champawat Udai Singh 
was made leader of one and he marched towards Bikaner Tlie Cham- 
pawat Sanga, leading the second, plundered Balotra and Pachpadra 
and marched towards Jodhpur Purdal Khan, commander of Sn/ana 
fort, fled to Kanana in Pachpadra and was killed in a battle there with 
the Rathors in 1686 The Mogliuls, however, legamcd control of the 
situation in 1693 when Shujaat Khan reached Mai war v/ilh a huge 
army and captured Jodhpur, Jalore, and Siwana Jalore, Sanchod and 
Siwana were granted in 1698 AD to Ajit Singh for the hospitality he 
had shown to Akbar’s daughter Safiyat-un-Nisa who had fallen into 
Durga Das’s hands 

Death A.urangze'b 

The death of Aurangzab in 1707 was the signal for the collapse 
of Moghul power in India Only three days after his death, Ajit Singh 
attacked Jodhpur and captured it The new Emperor, Bahadur Shah, 
temporarily retook Jodhpur, but it was later restored to Ajit Singh 

During the anarchy which prevailed on the down fall of the' 
Moghul empire, Rajputana suffered in common with the rest of India 
At the outset, Jodlipur and Ajmer extended their limits but by the 
middle of the 18th century the Maharattas had estabhshed themselves 
in Ajmer and thenceforth the Rajput power sank, never to rise again 

BRITISH PERIOD 

Followmg the overthrow of the Maharatta power by the British, 
in December 1817 a treaty was negotiated at Delhi between the regent 
prmce of Jodhpur and the BriUsh Government Col Tod was appoint- 
ed Political Agent and he reached Jodhpur on November 4, 1819 

Except the pargana of Mallani, which comprised Banner, Jasol, 
Nagar and Sindhari, the other parganas of this area, namely Shiv, 
Pachpadra and Siwana, were aU integral parts of Jodhpur State Tlie 
pargana of Mallani was also claimed by the Jodhpur Darbar and the 
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imuMc / me milurc of the chiefs of the area, ^hlch u-as on Ihc direct 
n)utc hclvstcn SlnJ and Ajmer led the British to assume djroct 
control In 18^0 \hinr MDloolms report m till*; connection is of 
inlcrcsl 

In the 14th ccnlun a separation took place In the Rathor tribe, 
n portion follov.1nn the fortunes of BIram Deo (the >oungcr son of 
Salka Uawjl) who suhscqtrcnlly founded the prlnlapalit) of Jodhpur 
v.hllc llio rcnumclcr the elder brolhor MaUInath, continued to 
nccup lliclr former podtlon In Mewo or MaHant as It Is nov. more 
frequently denominated after Malllruth Rawal, the immediate aocc 
slor of the present Chlcfts of Banner, Jasol, Nagaur mid Slndari” 

It L uncertain IKr\^ long the Rm\‘ats of Kher continued to exer 
cJ e an) control o\cr the rest of the chiefs or to he considered as tho 
head of a prindpalit) but at ihc period when we first became 
acquainted with them oil traces of such power had long ceased and 
chief of Uic principal families into which the tribes arc divided 
clalnujd to be In indopcmJcnl 

The law of ga\clklnd or that b> which an equal division of the 
propcrl> of the faUicr is at his death, mode among bis sons has long 
existed among these tribes and to Its dcbOitatlng dTccls arc to be 
traced all the evils which have fallen on the community Dissensions 
among families, and blood feuds arising out of the minute sub-divlsIon 
of land led to the asaslancc of the neighbouring and corapantlvoly 
jMiwtrful cIiiefB of Jodhpur being frequently solfdled, and this gave 
rise to nil Interference on which tho latter ground their right of sove- 
reignty over the districts at large*’ 

^ o treaty or formal contract between the parties can be prp- 
duced In support of this claim but the circumstance of tho past Rsjns 
of Jodhpur Interfering in the settlement of local disputes among the 
chiefs and lcv)-ing for a number of years, an irreguhr species of 
tribute on the district, confirms occording to the usage of tho country 
their right toijc considered as the lords paramount of Mallani” 

“For many centuries post, tho districts of Mallanl had been one 
continual scene of anarchy and confusion, and their inhabitants more 
iavage and lawless than the neighbouring Khosas of tho desert The 
court of Jodhpur when called upon to repress their excesses, acknow 
lodged their Inability to cocrco them- Under these circumstances, the 
British Government, ns conservators of the general peace of India, 
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found themselves compelled to proceed against them as a public nui- 
sance and, with their own troops, to seize the districts which they 
occupied The Jodhpur Darbar having failed to tender even the limit- 
ed assistance which they had promised, the whole trouble and expense 
of the undertakmg fell upon our Government” 

“After the occupation of the district, the pnncipal chiefs were 
removed as prisoners to Kachh, whence they were subsequently 
released on furnishmg security for their good conduct and on the 
express stipulation, entered into by Sir Henry Pottinger with the 
chiefs of Banner m person that, as long as they conducted themselves 
with propriety, they should be considered under the special protection 
of the British Government”. 

“The Jodhpur Dai bar, though they had utterly failed, as above 
stated, to afford any assistance m the reduction of Mallani, were not 
slow to put forward a claim to its sovereignty In reply to this 
demand, it was admitted by Government that the Ra]a of Jodhpur bad 
for many years exercised a species of control over Mallani, and levied 
tribute from its chiefs at irregular penods, that such claims as it 
might have once possessed were rendered null and void by the state 
of anarchy and confusion mto which it had allowed the country to 
fall, and that, though the British Government had established a claim 
to the districts themselves, consequent on having reduced them to 
order and obedience^ it was willing, out of kindness and consideration 
to His Higliness, to waive its just nghts, and to acknowledge His 
Highness as entitled to sovereignty over these districts and the tribute 
they might yield, at the same time, informing him that our interference 
would not be wthdrawn till his Government could afford satisfactory 
evidence of its capacity to rule them itself” 

The arrangements for the control of Mallam are thus described 
by Major Impey m his Report of 1868* 

Mallani came under British control in 1836, and was managed 
by a Superintendent on a consolidated salary of Rs 700 a month. He 
also commanded a detachment of regular troops, consisting of one 
squadron of Bombay regular cavalry, two compames of regular 
infantry and 100 Gaekwar Horse His headquarters were at Banner”. 

“In 1844 this detachment was withdrawn and replaced by 30 
horse and 60 infantry of the Jodhpur Region and 150 Marwar Horse 
On the dcpartuie for England in 1849 of the local Superintendent 
(Captain Jackson), the district was first as a temporary measure and 
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and ihcn pennMcnll> placed und«r lUe chorgo of the Political Agcnl, 
ManKur 


In (Xlobcr 1850 on account of >icincM it Banner, the Political 
Agent arranged v.ltli the ORkcr Commanding Iho Jodhpur Region to 
bas'C his mwi escort ol Jodhpur Increased to 40 horse and 80 foot, nnd 
from It to fuml'h nlicfs for Iho Mnllonl Guard, which was then 
reduced to 14 horse and clglit foot the Mallani prisoners being brou|ht 
from Barmcr to Jodlipur 

In 1854 this dctnchmcni was altogether wlthdraw-n from 
Barmcr and the mllllar) ccmliol of the district has since ihcn been 
left to the contingent of the Chibar Horse which now combits of 50 
men mounted on camels ^ horsemen and 30 foot soldiers, with the 
usual complenient of commissioned and noQ*commltdoned ofDcen 

A drcumslancc worllij of note here Is the addition to Malbnl 
of the tract of country now called Takhbbad after the late ruler of 
Morwar, Maliaraia Talitl Singh, 'dilch U thus described b> Major 
Impej — 

In the south weal comer of Mallani, where It marches on 
Sind there Is a strip of district about 50 miles long and ic\cn broid 
known ac Takhlabad It comprises villages some of them consisting 
of only a few hutf collected roond a pool or well of frcih wutcr and 
which more pr o pcrl) should be sljlcd hamlets the nucleus we may 
hope of fulorc Ullages 

Mfillanl was completely Integrated with Jodhpur on August I, 
1891 Tilt ndralnlstmllon was at the same Urae rc-organbed and 
Hakims wore pbeed in charge of each hakumnt In Iho area now 
comprising the district wl Pachpadro, SIwana, Sblv and Mollank 

With the Integration of Mallani, the hlsloty of the area merges 
Into that of the former Jodhpur atatc 
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THE PEOPLE 
Population 

Total Population. 

Tlie total population of the district m 1961, according to the 
provisional Census figures, was 648,734 The distribution among the 
vaiious administrative units was as follows — 


Unit 

Alta 


Population 



Sq milts 

Mtks 

I’emnlcB 

Total. 

Difitnct 

10, *131 

347,300 

301,434 

048,734 

&I/0 Dfiifion 





Banner 

S,2by 

23o,C70 

219,344 

475,014 

Bnloti n 

2,044 

01,030 

82 0')0 

173,720 

Tih»d 





£)ln\ 

2,44b 

30,040 

25,021 

55,909 

Banner 

4,109 

lob, 725 

13b, 055 

290,780 

I’ll' hj)ndra 

1,281 

■>1,488 

45,998 

97,486 

*wholitan 

1,5 52 

05,097 

50,208 

122,205 

biwann 

700 

40,142 

50,002 

70,234 

Grouth oj Population 

— The density of 

population 

for the 


distnct as a whole is 63 peisons per square mile At the time of the 
1951 Cenvus the density was 43 per square mile and in 1941 it was 36. 
The densii> is greatest in Siwaiia tehsil, where it is 100 per square 
mile and least in Shiv tehsil, where there arc only 23 persons pci 
squire mile Ihe mean density of population foi Rajasthan as a 
v.holc IS 153 persons per square mile Even the most populous tehsil 
of the disliict falls fai short of this figure 

'I here has, ho\%evci. liecn a steady grov th of population in the 
aica nov. forming tins district suite the P^31 Census Farliei in the 
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ccntiuy tltcfo v.-aa ocluolb a decrease recorded in successive decades 
doc lorj^l> to the terrible famine fit the turn of the century md a 
series of lean >cars thereafter which led to migration on a btge scale. 
Thus whereas in 1901 the popubtlon was (about) 31^/100 the mimber 
dropped to V)! 0(P in 1911 and further to 2R3^)00 In 1921 By 1911 
there was a partial recco'cry to IIOOOO Thereafter the population 
rapldl> increased to a figure of 397000 in 1941 and 480000 In 1951 
The 1961 Census popuhtion figure of 649/X30 represents an Increase of 
352 per cent over that of 1951 Only one district m Rajasthan-- 
Gonganagar— reported a higher percentage increase and the pheno- 
mciial growth of populnllon there (an IncTeasc of 64 6 per cent) w-as 
due to unusual circumilances which need not be discussed here 

The figures ps'cn abo\c for pre\iou8 Census Reports arc on the 
basis of the present composition of the district. Thus the actual 
population of Banner District In 1951 was 4 41^68 but In 1954 n new 
lehsil of Chohlan was created comprising a portion of Banner Tehsil 
plus tho police station areas of Sedwa end BhaUsar, which had 
previously been attached to Jalote District 

The position is summed up In the following table — 

rdr/afien fft fp 

(i •k* ( 4.) nr (— ) lo rrrftnl 


KOI 1011 

— 4 .- 

1911 11 1 

—0 ft 

10 1 1031 

+ 0 5 

1031 mi 

■+■7 0 

1041 lOM 

.+ *0 0 

10 1 1001 

-+J.> •* 


EmJsrciion and immigration — Figures showing the number of 
persons bom outside tho district but residing therein in 1961 were 
not avalbblc at the time of writing but broad conclusions regarding 
emigration and immigration may be drawn from the 1951 Census 
figures. In that year of a total population of 4 41368 87J per cent 
or 336 163 persons (2.05 738 males ond 130425 females) were bom 
in the district itself A total of 46746 persons (264M1 males and 
20 705 females) were bom In other districts of Rajasthan of whom 
4333R persons (24 162 males and 19,096 females) were bom In the 
adioining dbtrlcts, namely 32331 persons In Jodhpur 7^34 In Pall 
and 1346 pertons In Jalsalraer dbtrict Only 3388 persoos were bom 
In far off districts of Rajasthan Of these Bikaner accounted for 
I 427 persona and Udaipur for 951 
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The number of persons born outside Rajasthan in other parts 
of India was 1,587 (813 males and 774 females) Of these, 1,481 
persons were bora m adjacent states, 1,100 coming from Bombay and 
135 from Ajmer, then a separate Part C State 

Persons born outside India numbered 6,872 (3,568 males and 
3,304 females) of whom rll but four came fiom Pakistan as displaced 
persons 

These figures do not give a completely accurate picture of 
migration because of the custom, prevalent throughout India, for 
young married women to return to their paternal homes for confine- 
ment, many of the future inhabitants of a district being thus born 
outside its hmits It has also to be lemembered that the Census 
statistics portray conditions existing at a fixed moment once in ten 
yeais and thus take no account of movements of population in 
between under stress of adverse circumstances or for any other 
reasons However, the fact that nearly nine-tenths of the population 
were bom withm the district itself points to the fact that there is 
very little immigration and that, too, largely from the surrounding 
districts. The cause is not far to seek as this is an inhospitable 
desert area with httle to recommend it to would-be immigrants As 
regards emigration, in spite of the fact that life is hard, this is not 
a noticeable feature There is, of course, the annual migration of 
herders to greener parts m the sprmg but, unless there is a complete 
failure of the monsoon, they generally return by August Also, there 
is some emigration to neighbourmg districts where hvmg conditions 
are similar as well as a trickle of persons seeking employment else- 
where, where opportunities are greater 

Urban and Rural Areas 

In the Census of 1951, three towns were hsted m the distnct — 
Barmer, with a population of 20,812, Balotra, with a population of 
9,637 and Pachpadra, with a population of 2,318, making a total urban 
population of 32,767 In the 1961 Census, Pachpadra has not been 
classed as a town and the urban areas are thus confined to Barmer 
and Balotra Barmer has a population of 27,601, comprising 14,892 
males and 12,709 females The mcrease of population is due in laige 
measure to the setting up since 1951 of several district oflSces and 
the natural gravitation of population to the district headquarters 
Similarly, the population of Balotra, a sub-divisional headquarters, has 
gone up from 9,637 in 1951 to 12,112, comprising 6,443 males and 
5,669 females Thus the total urban population in 1961 was 39,713 as 
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cfniipire^I (n ^0*J49 (excluding Pnchpadn) fn 1951— on inerpoot* o! 
oK)iil 30 per cent as cnn\porc(! to the nptirc of 35^ per cent for Iho 
ilistncl as a v\holc 

At the Umt* of the Ccajua of 1951 the rural population totalled 
JO^ fOl or 92-6 per cent of the total popubtlon of the district Bj 
(961 the fipurt had risen to 609021, an impressh-c increase c\cn 
after taking into nccount the fact that 117 villages were acquired from 
Jnlore District In 1954 The dlalrihuilon of the rural population 
irlisil udse fs as follon's — 
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In 1961 only 6 12 per cent of the total population vv-os urban the 
reason being that there are no large industries or important trade 
centres to attract large groups of people to one spot The economj 
of the district being ovenvhelmln^> agricultural and pastoral the 
population is grouped round small hamlets v^horover vvnlcr is 
av^ble for ogricuUuro on a small scale and the needs of human 
beings and domestic animals. For odmlnlstrativc purposes several of 
such hamlets buy bo grouped together to form o single revenue v Dlage. 
Thus a village may cover an enormous area This la particularly the 
case in the true desert tchsfl of Shiv where the revenue village of 
Sandora alone covers an area of 2,56000 acres and those of Jal Sindhar 
and Medusar cover 77,500 and 77,550 acres, respectively Jn such 
villages agncultorists and herders live in dhanii amid their fields or 
grazing grounds These dhaols may bo separated from one another by 
a few furlongs or even miles In enso the revenue village takes 
tho name of some ccntralfy situated hamlet where the population Is 
moro numerous and where more foctlitics, especially water are 
available Inhabitants of the far flung hamlets come to the central 
spot only to obtain their necessities and dispose of theu- produce 
This mattering of the population baa meant that, In tho desert areas, 
there is little corporate Ufo and works of public utility axe few, 
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thougli egoits have been made in recent ycais under the development 
programme to improve matters It often happens that small hamlets 
are abandoned when the water supply fails completely 

Apart from Shiv tehsil, the above description holds true, to a 
lesser extent in the cases of Barmer and Chohlan tehsils also, except 
for the area around the Luni river The tehsils of Siwana and 
Pachpadra (the former particularly) have less rigorous conditions and 
the rural pattern of living here is much the same as in the non-desert 
areas of the State 

Sex Ratio 

In this district, as in Rajasthan generally, there are less females 
than males In the Census of 1921, the number of females per 1,000 
males was 855 The number mcreased to 890 m 1931 but fell to 869 
in 1941, this figure remained the same in 1951 and in 1961 it was 
868 Thus, over the past 20 years, the sex ratio has remamed virtually 
unchanged The sex ratio for Rajasthan as a whole in 1961 was 908 

A break-up of the figures for the 1951 Census shows that, 
among the economically active population of the agricultural classes, 
the sex ratio is very low as compared to that among semi-active 
persons, being 496 females per 1,000 males in the former case and 
2,205 females per 1,000 males an the latter Among mactive or non- 
earning persons, females are 1,116 per 1,000 males A similar 
phenomenon is observable among the non-agncultural classes, but in 
them the ratio for economically active persons is only 332 females per 
1,000 males while that for earning dependants is 1,274 females per 
1,000 males For non-earning dependants, the ratio is 1,385 females 
per 1,000 males 

These figures are significant m as much as they show that 
village women are on the whole more economically active than their 
urban sisters Their conditions of life are much more arduous 

Age 

In the 1951 Census, it was found that infants below one year of 
age formed 6 67 per cent of the total population, children aged one to 
four years formed 12 99 per cent, those aged five to 14 formed 28 85 
per cent, persons aged 15 to 34 formed 30 74 per cent, those aged 35 

to 54 formed 15 37 per cent and persons aged 55 and over formed 
5 38 per cent 



Tire 0 E« relont 1^ not rtr> rcUaWf lor very few people In the 
v|lb$n In^nv (heir cxwt age However ihc age rcluma ore not 
altcfelJier o<«lei^ ai In in) Urge population errors due to over 
ilaicnrent and under 'latement tend to cancel ouu 

thirtaced Pmons. 

A total of OEM persona (3,564 males nrrd 3,3(34 fetttales) 
mlpmlcd to Ihn dU'rlct from Sind after the partition of the country 
In 1*347 TlRnigh Itamier borders on Sind, tie number of displaced 
persons rcttllng here was low because a brge majority of the migrants 
were townv people engaged In trade and small industry, for which 
llicre was limned unipe In this area 

LANGUAGH 

The principal local language is Rn|astham which according to 
Dr arlcrton s classification belongs to the Indo-Curopean family, 
Indo-Aryan Branch Central Group Including all Its dialects. It was 
fpoVen by 4 13 187 persona or 94 I per cent of the total population 
at the time of the t95I Census. Hindi was given as Ihelr mother 
longue by 13 4'6 persons sod Urdu was the mother longue ol M88 
persons Guieratl was spoken by 134 persons and Sindhl by 6,792 
persons, almost all of them dbplaced persons. 

The principal local dialect of Rajasthani spoken by the people Is 
Marwarl which In 1951 was the mother tongue of 4 14,150 persons 
(2,21,756 males and 1,92,394 females). There ore, however regional 
dillercncts In the use of words. In ^Iv tchsll and the adjoining parts 
of Banner nod Chohtan tchnls, for Insmnce, the dialect Is akin to that 
of Jalsalmer, whacas in Slwana and Pachpadra tehsUs and the Gurs 
area of Banner tchsll, the spoken word Is a) In to that of Jalore nnd 
bears the Influence of Sirohl and Gujerat In the Stdwa and Bhaltnsar 
areas of Chohtan tchsll the dialect Is similar to that of Sanchore 
in Jalore dlstnct which In turn Is influenced by Kuteb 

On the Pakistan border the Muslims of the district speak 
Sindhl with an admixture of Marwarh As regards the other consmunl 
ties tire Rajputs generally speak the language of the locality nnd so 
do their tenants and retainers like the Meghwsis Bbambls, etc. The 
Jats however speak one dialect even In dlflierent localities Their 
speech la influenced by the Bikaner dialects 

Among the educated, Hindi Is spoken as fluently ns Marwarl 
though not used to the some extent and It Is widely understood even 
among the uneducated. 
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In government offices and courts Hmdi and English are used 
and in schools Hindi is the medium of instruction 

RELIGIOUS AND SOCIAL GROUPS 
Religions Commumties. 

The bulk of the population (85 6 per cent) consist of Hindus, 
their total number at the time of the 1951 Census being 3,77,425 
(2,01,989 males and 1,75,436 females) These figures mdude Animists, 
almost all of whom are Bhils In the same year, Jams numbered 1 1,768 
(5,905 males and 5,863 females) and formed 2.6 per cent of the 
population and Muslims 52,027 (28,187 males and^ 23,840 females) or 
118 per cent There were 129 Christians (65 males and 64 females) 
and only nine Sikhs. 

t 

Hindus — ^Among the Hindus, Vaishnavas are over-whelmingly 
predommant There are two mam groups of Vaishnavas, (i) the 
Vallabh-kul Sampradaya, whose philosophy is shudlia advaita (pure 
monism) and who worship Shn Krishna m his child form, and (n) 
Mahajans (Maheshwaris and Agarwals) who follow Shn Ramanuj and 
Raraauand The followers of Ramanuj worship only Vishnu while 
those of Ramanand worship Shiva as well Other Hmdu groups such 
as the Vishnois, Bhambis and Meghwals are described m some detail 
in the following pages Among the last two groups are the followers 
of Ramdeoji, ivho belonged to the village of Ramdeora (Runecha) 
near Pokran m Jaisalmer District. 

The goddess Veikaldevi is worshipped m the Chohtan area, her 
follosvers being mostly Rajputs There is a temple dedicated to this 
goddess at Viratra village, about seven miles from Chohtan Shn 
Mallinathji, the famous Rathor Chief of Mallam, is worshipped at 
Tilwara, where a big fair is held every year in his honour. Two other 
licroes locally worshipped are Pabuji and Harbuji Pabuji belonged 
to tlie village of Kolu near Khed, he is said to have been the first to 
bimg the camel into general use and was also a great protector of cows. 
Harbuji was a Panwar Rajput of the Sankla sept, who lived at Bengti, 
near Phalodi 

i 

Hie salt workeii, (Kharwals) at Pachpadra worship two sister 
goddesses, vSakamban and Ashapuri They have built a temple near 
the sail \\orks where nidas are held every year on Bhadon Sudi 14 
and Magh vSudi 14 The image of Sakambari has an inscription 
dated 1514 A.D 


Tlirjr air of ihc Mnnlnmchnm rfxl In lltc tfmns of 

(.'hohinn anl II mjcr llu umutl^ bui> llirir cirul wllhln thr /iwf/i 
prrtnl-r n>crr } 3 i n rurA of tlic N^lli in the village of 
Weult-a <n U>c nud Irom Itjrnvcf to Shh 

)(uni Ific tun u i of Jain, arc U’l />i^tnf<arus uhe^e 
ntr unclothed wnd vlU'j a‘^<rt tint uonwn cannot atuln 
jnlrall n and tl e uho ho) 1 the opp.^lit vIc*a rcgnrdlnp 

w\tTrn nnd uh ^ ore vlolltcd and u iclimM omnmcnlcd In 

ihU nrn thr [ml ma|nnt\ < f ininf ^rc Suctambaras They ore 
dividet! Inin thrrr rub'^'vt’i onU one of ulitch Ucn/ZirmarjCf nrc 
uortJnpr^t rf imirt The It'il’' ^ mipndava and Tern Panlhi i^Toaps 
do nni foil >^lth ImiKr tnit arr much frurr In number than the 
firrt cuK’^l Aln^ t alt of the O aal proup of the Mihajan 
cinnmuntt) Mr 11/C importinl Jain temple if that of 

SjVora rara*^iulhji 

—Am 11 ^, ll e ^(u>llnM (he preal majorlt) arc Sirnnla 
There are a feu Shbt>' mrviK traJen from Gu/crat uho ore long 
reltled in ll e area While the MuMIma of the urban orcai obswrvr 
Ihrir irllgjouv iit« In evcbnavrl) Ifbmlc fashion Iho^ in the rural 
arra< have not )Tt cnmpletd) d( -rarded their oncc^l^al Hindu cu loan 
nnJ Mean (bepc number- of jv-oplc were convtTird to Irbm during 
tlx* htuplut peril*]) Tin quite rtccniU »t pentral practice for 
(hem ti command th» \er>iken of both Muslim end Hindu priests and 
even ti>da> the> join In the cekhratitm of the major Hindu fcsllralo. 

DiHjilrtnj— The lln> Chrrrtbn community Is scattered 
Uirouphout the di iritt and even In Barmcr toun there ore levs than 
Iialf a diircn families There is not n single church In the vlllogcv 
the airlstiao. ore practlcnilv undiNllnguishaWc from the Uindts. 

Soda) Groups 

The old, lime honoured social clossllicullon leiscd Urj>.ly on 
traditional occupations and In >onic eases on a^vovls of religion is iUll 
fairly ngJd toj>ocbll> In llic rural areas because of the lack of 
educational fadltUcs, means of communication ami Industrialization- 
all of which help to break down socbl barriers Thus there arc 
scv-cral distinct M>dal groups In the district the lines of cleavage 
between which arc more clcarl> marled than in areas where the impact 
of modern civili/alloo has been felt to a greater degree 

A now factor of recent origin in regard to sodal cbsrificatlon 
has been the disnslon of the populaUoo Into baclward and non back 
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ward classes for the purpose of lencleiing special assistance to the 
former group Thus the Rajasthan Government provisionally 
dcclaied, for the guidance of the 1951 Census workers, 19 castes or 
classes as being non-backward, namely the Bohra, Brahman, Chakar, 
CJiaran, Dangi Daroga, Darji, Dhakad, Kayasth, ICliati, Mahajan, 
Mall, Mughal, Pathans, Purohit, Rajput, Sayyad, Shaikh and Sutar 
classes It does not automatically follow that all the remaining 
castes or classes are backward What this declaration meant was that 
the classes so declared are without doubt non-backward The reniviin- 
mg castes or classes consist of backward classes as well as marginal 
cases The strength of such non-backwaid classes in the district at 
the time of the Census of 1951 was 1,65,094 peisons (86,801 males and 
78,293 females) These figures are misleading, however, m the sense that 
they cover only those persons who returned any one of the 19 names 
mentioned in the list as their class or caste Tliose who leturned 
any other name which was a synonym or a sectional name of any one 
of the above castes or classes were not Heated by the enumerators 
as belonging to the non-backward classes, eg Joshi, Acharya, Purohit, 
etc The figures, therefore, merely indicate the mmimura strength of 
the 19 classes 

Under Article 341 of the Constitution, the Piesident declared 
44 castes in Rajasthan as Scheduled Castes Tlieir number in this 
district in 1951 was 10,375 (5,150 males and 5,225 females) These 
figures also are defective in that they do not contain the figures of 
those persons who returned synonymous or sectional names of any of 
the castes mentioned above, eg, Harijan, Jatav and Yadav instead of 
Chamar, etc 

Sixty castes or classes were similarly declared by the Rajasthan 
Government to be backward for the purpose of receiving educational 
facilities Their strength m 1951 was 55,849 (28,256 males and 
27,593 females) 

Other caste or clan names found in the Census slips in response 
to the question legaiding social groups were more than 150 in numbei 
Some of them are really synonyms or sectional names of one or more 
of the castes mentioned in the list referred to above but they weie 
grouped with the backward classes for Census purposes. 

Separate population figures for each of the declared non-back- 
ward classes were not extracted during the 1951 Census Figures for 
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The main rocbl proups backward ond non hnckss’artl f)un<l 
in the district arc 

/?wlmirm» —Their hcrcdttaf> occupations oro religious servlet* 
in temples, splrllusl putdance and education Ddng Intel 
lectuatly more ndsanced th«> h*i'c all along held high posts 
In the pohiicnl anti odmlnihtfatlN'c spheres and Jn sonw cases the 
mllllarj splicre also Nfedidne (Avunedi) Is another branch In 
sshich tl r eb'! of people ore nuincfous 

In Ihi*. district flrahniDns have oh'Tjys been held m groat 
regard. Vllbgc and ^\clls liasc been granted to them rent free 
(muafi) from time to lime Such books on literature history, poetry 
medicine etc ns nre to be found as well as stone Inscriptions am 
nltribulcd to them Brahmans were generally cmplo)cd os tutors to 
the children of the noble class and cx-cral of them hold high posts In 
the administration Seme nlv> took to trading and money lending 
ond came to be knmva as Bohms Others who took to architecture 
ond wood work were slmllarlv knowa ns Khatis Siitliars'Or Sutndhars 

The pnnclpnl divisions of Brahmans In the area arc tho 
Srlmalls the Sonchoros the Onnnijatls the Purohits and the 
Pallwals. 

Of these the Srlmalls ore the highest In rank They are said 
to have ceme from Gujcrnt and take their name from the town of 
Srimal (Bhlnmal) They compose two main groups Morwori and 
Mewnri Uic former Iwing Ii>'pcrgamou3 (ic taking hut not giving 
dauglitcrs In niQrrbge) m mlaHon to the latter There are H 
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exogamous septs or gotros, each having one deity or Kuladevi The 
Srunalis are mostly followers of Shiva Some have gone into trading 
and money-lending, others live on charity and beg their daily-bread. 

The Sanchoras take their name from Sanchor tehsil of Jalore 
and are found chiefly m Chohtan tehsil and around Barmer town 
They consist of seven gotia^, belong to the Vallabhacharya sect and 
are of almost the same status as the Srimalis 

The Channiyatis comprise six endogamous septs of the Panch 
Gaur Brahmans, said to have been fused with but partial success 
into one community by Maharaja Swai Jai Singh TI of Jaipur m the 
early part of the 18 th century in comjmemoration of his aswaniedha or 
horse sacnfice These septs can eat together but do not mtermarry 
The SIX divisions are (i) the Daimas or Dadhichas, a cultured class 
which origmally came from Manglod in Nagaur district, (u) the Gujar 
Gaurs, who claim descent from Gautama Rishi, (m) the Parikhs, some 
of whom are, (or rather, were) priests to the Kaimlchanis (Muslims of 
Rajput origin) while others are cultivators or temple servants, (iv) the 
Khandelwals, who are said to have come from Khandela m Jaipur 
and are mostly agriculturists, (v) the Sarsuts, or Saraswats, named 
after Saraswati, the Hindu Mmerva, and whose ancestors are said to 
have come from Kanauj with Rao Sihaji They cultivate the land or 
are in private service and are not verv strict in their observance of 
caste rules, and fvi) the Gauis, who are not very numerous and are 
not generally recognized by the other steps as belonging to the 
Chanmyat community of Marwar 

The Purohils or Rajgurus are numerically stronger than any 
of the other main divisions of Brahmans They once held 
extensive tiacts of land on sasan tenuie and aie hereditary priests 
and match-makers to the Pajputs, from whom (as well as from the 
Banias) they take food They do not beg but accept what is offered 
to them in charitv They till their ov/n lands, assisted by their 
wonicn-folk, and tne wearing of the sacied thread and the shaving of 
the head and face as a sign of mouining aic optional with them 

rile Paliwals take their name from the town of Pah, which they 
held in grant from Parihar, chief of Mandor, before the establishment 
of Rathor power in Marwar They do not observe the festival of 
Rakhi on the full moon of the month of Sraivan (July-August), 
heCiUisc their anccstois are said to have been killed in large numbers 
bv Mohammed Glion on that day They v'orship, among other things, 
the bridle of the horse on the occasion of Du^sebra ^ They have a 



n rcpulnllon for being excellent cultivators. Some have nlso taken to 
the Indigenous banking business 

The Rnjputs arc the traditional fighting land owning 
and ruling caste They are proud o£ their war like reputation 
and their ancestry and aro rtlU punctilious on points of 
pliquette They worship Mataji the shield the sword the 
dagger and the horse. A large proportion of the Muslims of 
Banner and Shiv tchsils have a Rajput ancestry and till recentl> 
scarcely dlfTcrcd In their customs and mannera from the Rajputs in 
general In former times the Rajputs were usually bhumlas or 
jagirdars. The abolition of jagirs has afTcctcd them odverselv for as 
a class they arc not accustomed to thnft and have an aversion for 
occupations other than arms or government service 

Representatives of each of the three great divisions of 
Rajputs — the Surajliansl or Solar race the Chandrnbansi or Lunar 
race and the Agnlculaa or Fire tribes ore to be found here The 
predominant clan Is. of course, the Rothor belonging to the Solar 
group The Bhatls found mostly near the Jalsalmer border repre 
sent the Lunar race, while the Fire tribes arc represented chiefly 
b> the Cbauhans and Panwars, 

Maficfans —Among the Mahajans or Banlas nfearly three fifths 
arc Jains The principal divisions found here are the Oswal, Agrawal 
and Maheahwari 

Almost all the Oswals ore Jains They arc said to bo 
desceidcnts of a number of Rajputs of different chns who were 
converted to Jainism in the 2nd century, and they take their name 
from the town of Osi or Oslan the ruins of which are to be found 
about 30 mfics north of Jodhpur city The Oswals are mostly 
traders and money lenders but some are in government service and 
others were till recently kamdars or managers of jagir estates 
thdir chief septs are the Mohnot, Bhandari Sln^i Lodha (with four 
labniivlalons, one of which is named after Akbar i Minister Todar 
Mol) and Mohta of whom the Bhanselu were orlginaUv Bhati Pnjputa 
and are regarded as the chaiidhans (or headmen of the Oswalsl 

The Agrawala trace their ongin to Raja Agarsen whose capital 
was at Agroha in the Punjab The story runs that Agarsen had 17 
sons and, being desirous of marrying them to the 18 daughters of a 
Raja named Basak or Vasuki of the Nag or Serpent clan another son 
was formed from the body of the eldest Hence the Agarwals are 
divided into 17^ clans, the half section eating but not manning with 
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the others, while its related (and the senior) section, known as the 
Narnaul Singhis, forms the mutsaddi or official class The rest 
are engaged m trade, and many of them are very enterprismg, bemg 
found m almost all cantonments and distant places under the name 
of Marwaris 

The Maheshwaris are all Hindus, like the Oswals, they trace 
their descent frcm the Rajputs, chiefly of the Chauhan, Panhar and 
Solanki clans Tlieir name is derived from Mahadeo or Mahesh, in 
whom they believe They comprise 72 exogamous sections, abstain 
from liquor and meat and will not touch onions, garhc or carrots. 
By occupation they are traders, contractors and bankers, some 
having agencies in the remotest parts of India 

Rehm'is — ^The Rebrais, also called Raikas in Marwar, are 
properly breeders of camels Tliey claim that their progenitor was 
brouglit into existence by Mahadeo in order to take care of the first 
camel which had been created by Parvati for her amusement They 
have two main divisions, Maru and Chalkia The foimer deals only 
in camels and occupies a superior position in tliat its members can 
marry the daugliters of the Qialkias without giving their own in 
return The Chalkias keep large herds of sheep and goats Among 
the Rebaiis, the Samarias, or descendants of Samar, alone claim 
pure extraction, while the others are admixtures with several Rajput 
tribes, such as the Panhar, which has five sub-divisions named after 
the sons of Nahar Rao, the R^ja of Mandor 

Jats — The Jats are most numerous m Barmer tehsil and in the 
eastern parts of the district They are believed to be' of Indo- 
scytliian stock and have been identified with the Zanthi of Strabo 
and the Jati of Pliny and Ptolemy Tliree main divisions are 
recognized, namely (i) the ash or pure Jats, claiming no Rajput 
ancestry but said to be descended from the hair (Jat) of the god 
Shiva, (ii) the joint Jat-Rajput stock, and (in) the anjana oi those of 
inferior social rank The Jats are strong and hard-working and 
famed for their skill in cultivation They are usually vegetarians, 
by religion they are Vaishnavas, worship the plough and the cow and 
are served by the Channiyat Brahmans Most Jats wear round the 
neck a silver charm depicting Tejaji on horseback with his sword and 
a snake biting him on the tongue Teja was a Jat of Karnal in Nagaur 
who, after a fight with the cattle-lifting Mers, died from snake bite, 
the Jats believe that, if a man bitten by a snake ties a cord round his 
right foot and repeats the name of Tejaji, he will recover 
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Bhainhis —Also colled Balais Uiesc ore among the lower castes 
nnd are tradlllonany workers in leather, village drudges, and to a 
small extent ugriculturists Those employed In removing the 
carcases of dead nnlmols ore called Dbeds TTiere is little difTcrence 
between the Bhambls and the Mcghwals descendants of Megh, who 
is said to ha^'c been n Brahman There ore four main divisions of 
this group nomolv (1) Adi or original, 01) Maru (iii) Jata and (iv) 
Charanla— Iho last three being descendants of Rajputs Jats, and 
Chnrans respectively The first two divisions inter marry but the 
other two arc endogamous The Maru women wear ivory and the 
Jata women lac bracelets while (he Charanis women like those of 
the Chorans, dress In yellow The Bhnmbis arc Vaishnavas* those 
who worship Ramdcojl are called Dhagwans from their peculiar red 
ochre coloured head-dress. This sub-divlsIon buries its deni 

Bishno/s — ^Though few In number, the BIshnois are of speaal 
interest because they arc Indigenous only to four stales of the former 
Rajputana Agency — Jodhpur Bikaner Jalsalmer and Udaipur Th^ 
were originally Jats and derive ihelr name from their creed of 29 (bis 
nau) articles which they embraced at the Instance of a Panwar Rajput 
avcelic of Nagaur named Jhambba tow'aids the end of the 15th century 
Major K O Eriklnc has mentioned that the Muslims Nvere 

in power at Nagaur at the time and not approving of 

Jhambha starting a now religion told him to include some of their 
tenets in iL He agreed and added the following clauses (i) burial 
to take the place of cremation (ii) after calJing on the name of Vishnu 
the words AUaJi fllsiiHUnh to be repeated (111) at marriage cere 
monies Ihc pbera or drcumabubtlon of the fire to be omitted and, 
when half the ceremony is over the priest to change reading from 
Hindu to Muslim scriptures (iv) the top of the head to be shaved 
and (v) the hairs of the beard not (o be separated. However the 
BIshnois dispute this fact 

Some of these precepts have been discarded but the BIshnois 
form a distinct endogamous group comprising almost as many 
exogamous sections as there are among Jata generally from whom 
they are dlstlnguiahed by the discarding of the acalp-lock and the 
Interment of their dead sometimes In a sitting posture. Usually they 
are strict vegetarians tee totaOers and non smokers and\re partial 
to woollen garments as being pure The BIshnois have their own 
priests Their chief occupation is agriculture but they also keep 
herds of camels 

flhi/i —The Bhils are most numerous In the tehslls of Barmer 
and Chohtan They belong almost entirely to the villaffs watchman 



and cultivating classes (they are indifferent cultivators) and are divided 
into about 60 exogamous septs, some of which claim to be original 
stock while others take their name from Rajput clans Each sept 
has a recognized headman The women are not allowed to wear 
silver ornaments but bedeck themselves with lac bangles, brass 
anklets and beaded neckless The favourite ornaments of the men 
are ear-rings, and charms and amulets on the right fore-arm Though 
the septs are exogamous, marriages usually take place within certain 
sub-groups or geographical limits 

Kumhars — ^This group is traditionally employed in pottery and 
brick burmng and the name is said to be derived from the Sanskrit 
kumbha-kara or maker of earthen vessels Some Kumhars are 
employed as village servants and others are agriculturists but the 
social standing of the class is low The Kumhars of Marwar as a 
whole comprise seven groups, one of which is Muslim, and each 
group IS divided into a number of exogamous sections The Khetii s 
occupy the highest position and do not marry with the others, they are 
mostly agriculturists and their women are allowed to wear silver 
ornaments The Bandas are mere potters and their women wear ivory 
bangles They are permitted to marry the daughters of the Marus 
without givmg their own in return and do not have even such connec- 
tions with the remaming three Hmdu groups — the Jatias, Purbias and 
Mewaias The Marus, besides making earthen vessels, keep hme-kilns 
and are known as Chungais m that capacity The Jatias cultivate land, 
carry gram from one village to another on their donkeys and prepare 
ropes from the hair (jot) of goats The Purbias sell grass and wood, but 
also make toys and are sometimes cultivators The seventh group, 
the Moilas, are Muslim and claim descent from the Sama Rajputs of 
Sind They are potters and agriculturists and their religious customs 
are a blend of Hmdu and Muslim rites 

Other prominent social groups are the kJiatis or carpenters, some 
of whom work as black-smiths (Luhars) and goldsmiths (Sunai v) and 
the Nais who besides being barbers, play an important part m social 
matters as matchmakers to the lower classes The three mam groups 
of Nais aie the Maru, the Vaid and the Purbia, and of these the 
second ^ is considered mfenor as the men are the leeches and the 
women the midwives of the village 

Inter-Caste Relations — The breaking down of caste barriers over 
much of the country as a result of the spread of education and pro- 
gressive legislation in this regard is not yet a noticeable phenomenon 
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here, except to some cxent in the urban arcus In the rural areas, 
where habitations are scattered and communications poor, new ideas 
ha\c not penetrated and old sodal barriers rnd prejudices persist In 
fact even in the urban areas, mamages outside the social group are 
contracted only m very rare cases and Inter-communlty marriages not 
at elL ^ 

^wperstitioMs Beliefs — Superstition Is life and even the 
educated classes arc not free from it The main superstitious centre 
round the interpretation of dreams, acts like sneezing and the appear 
ance of certain animals or classes of persons under given rircura 
stances Others Include the following: , 

(i) The names of certain vlllagea b^eved to be inauspicious 
are not uttered before breakfast similarly the names of certain 
animals ore avoided (2) some colours such as red and yellow are 
auspicious while others such as blad: and white are inauspldous (3) 
moles and birth-marks are believed to indicate a person s character 
and provide a guide to his career (4) predous stones have good or 
bad attributes assigned to them and (5) there Is widespread belief in 
the efficac) of mantras and tantras 

A superstition common in Mallanl and Jalsalmer is that called 
Sugan ehirt While going out to work It is considered auspicious if a 
8parro^^ is heard chirping on one s right, and while coming home on 
one 8 left At night It is considered auspicious to hear the kochri bird, 
a spldes of owL 

Rajputs used to hoW that it was Inauspicious early in the 
morning to utter the name of a person who bod died on the battle 
field- This was supposed to herald more fighting. The people also 
had great faith in the powers of Bhopas to cure diseases, recover 
stolen property and fi^t the influence of evil spirits 

SOCIAL LIFE 


Property and Inbfirifamoe 

Joint FarrAXy System — ^The industrial backwardness of this 
region, coupled with a general disinclination to travel far In aearch 
of employment, have had the effect of keeping the joint famfly 
together in the traditional occupation Except possibly in the towns 
of Barmer and Balotra, there is sot much eridlrace of the breaking 
up of the joint family system. This Is revealed in the Census figures 



(1951) wherein it was shown that, among 1,000 house-holds, heads of 
famihes and their wives numbered 1,693, sons 1,218, daughters 782 
and other relatives 936 

The joint family as a rule consists of parents, married sons and 
their wives, unmarried sons and unmarried daughters In the present 
state of society in the area, dissensions within the family tarely come 
to the surface, and tliough it may sometimes be necessary for married 
sons to hve apart if their work so demands, resources are invariably 
pooled Rarely does a division of property occur in the life-time of 
the father Traditionally, the property of a deceased house-holder 
IS equally distributed among all the sons The jagirdar class of 
Rajputs, however, follow the rule of primogeniture 

Adoption — A Hindu who has no male issue usually adopts a 
son from amongst his close associates This is called god lena (god 
meaning lap and lena to receive in) This ceremony takes place in 
the presence of th cast pfeople and near relatives The adoption is 
confirmed by the execution of a registered deed The adopted son 
enjoys all legal, social and rehgious rights and privileges and is subject 
to all the liabilities of a real son of the adoptive father In some 
cases the priest is called and a fire sacrifice known as dattaka horn 
is performed 

Marnge and Morals 

Polygamy — ^The classes m which a man is permitted by custom 
to have more than one wife are the Musulims, Rajputs, Jats, Bharhbis, 
Meghwals and Bhils Polygamy is, however, rapidly dying out, 
largely for economic reasons, polyandry is unknown In former times, 
it was common practice for the bigger jagirdars to contract hypergam- 
ous marriages with the daughters of other Rajputs of lower social 
status In such cases however, they rarely if ever visited their 
fathers-in-law Among Jats, a man could not marry his wife’s sister 
if his wife were ahve A similar rule existed among Bhambis and 
Meghwals, who however went further m forbidding marriage even 
with a deceased wife’s sister The Bhils, on the other hand, were 
permitted to, and frequently did marry sisters 

Restrictions on Man lage — Restrictions on marriage vary with 
the different social groups and some have already been described 
It would serve no useful purpose to go mto further details as the 
restrictions are the sante as within the Hindu sects elsewhere It 
may however, be observed that there has been no loosemng of the 


hoM of oH cintcm amJ Ideal onJ intcr-caitc marrlar^s arc practically 
unhcird of c\cti am^^f the eitlcd urKin p<»puhtlfHi 

i cTxia n Tm — Th-' rKtrxin i>^cni nhfch at one time ^c^y 
I. rtmp ottiotij* tlro Rajputs thr hlfhcrcla < *lu lima certain Brahman 
wvIn llVe th^ Stjmalls and nm rnmo Mahajans is disappearing hut 
om loda) Hajput 3rd orlhodnx Moallm v-omen rarclv mo\c »ut of 
iheir hi-w a Aninj- ill otiver communltlt-i % omen mo\c out freely 
hu fcncrall) vtiI the'r fnet^ in the pro^ence of cMers and 
rtianrcrt Wojllnp hcmc\rr do not cm er their faces 

/Mnr\ 5\/ cm —As chtrAltcre the p'lng of demry hnt been 
general pracilcc in the area and It ta >ct too carl) to csllmalo the 
cHect of the rrxtnl legal ban Among ft me communities such as 
the Iblo^al llDhmans and the Pi'rwnl sect of Mahagtrt? a daughter Is 
craMdeied a \a)uahle cnmmoditv and tn cutlom donry Is demanded 
bi*^cad of given when she 1^ m-irrie<l Within the Banda and Purbla 
tecU of the Kumhon there Is the custom o' keying a ntmld be r^n 
in hw in die home for some time ns an apprentice This Is called 
the Gkar /rtm.ri vjstem and Is nl^o prevalent to some extent among 
fits nishnols and some Rajputs 

\teriiaJ /fge —Among the Brahmanv girls ore rarcl) married 
before the age of 15 and bo)s before Ifl Among the Rajputs child 
mirriagcf were foroicrl) the rule but Uils is not so now-" the same 
may be 'aid of the Jata /Vmong the Dlills girls are mrcly married 
before tl« O'**’ of 15 end not fnftcquently at a much later age 
llowovcr among the Malta am, and In mml of the lower xodol groups 
child raamage is allll fnHv common thauj.h the couple live apart 
till the girl attains puberty In such eases the ccrcmonv b more 
In the nature of a betrotlnl but It fs binding nil tlic same Thus, in 
the Cenvus nf 1951 only 85 girL per 1,000 hclow the age of 14 were 
listed as married the figure for t^ys was 26 

The Ccnnis revealed that 319 out of every l/XX) males in the 
district were married 64f were uamamed and 40 were widowed or 
divorced The comparable Ogures for women were 434 420 and 146, 
respectively 

WUoH Re morriagr —The percentage of widows (14 6) In the 
female population Is disquieting but Inevitable In a society several 
sections of which frowe on the re-marriage of a woman after her 
husband s death In times pa^t a acctlon of the Purohlts los^ caate 
by recognizing the marriage of widows (notra) whence they became 



known as Natrayats Among the major social groups of the district, 
the Jats may be said to be at the head of the widow remarrying castes 
Such remarriage is also permitted among some of the lower castes, 
notably the Kumhars, among whom a fee is payable to the relatives of 
the deceased husband 

Divorce — This used to be permitted by custom among certain 
sects like the Jats and Bhils, where it was deemed sufficient for an 
announcement to be made m the presence of the group members 
However, even m former times, divorce was resorted to only in 
extremely rare cases Among Muslims also, cases of divorce have 
been rare. 

Position 0/ Women — The position of women has remained 
practically unchanged Among the upper classes, they still tend to 
live a life of seclusion The provision of educational facilities for 
girls IS bringing about a welcome change m the younger generation but 
the results will not be visible for some time At present, few women 
belonging to the upper and middle classes are striking out on their 
own or are economically independent Among the working classes, 
women have all along worked alongside their men and in a very real 
sense enjoy more freedom than their upper class sisters They are 
certainly more economically active However, they too occupy a 
subordinate position m the social scale 

Dnnkvtg and Drug-taking — Most castes abstam from liquor and 
the consumption of it is common only among the Rajputs and in some 
of the working classes, especially those which have a very hard ’ife 

Among the Rajputs, the takmg of opium is still common though 
not to the same extent as formerly. At the time of birth and 
mamage ceremonies and on certain festivals hke Akha Tee], opium is 
offered to guests The drug is pounded m a brass vessel with a special 
stick and mixed with water It is then stramed into a cup from which 
it IS poured mto the host’s hand. The guests come up one by one 
and each, after a polite show of protest, accept a drink from the 
host’s hands A Rajput considers it an insult if a guest refuses opium 
at his hands Because of this ceremonial use of the drug and the 
large number of addicts, the consumption of opium is still fairly 
considerable Details are given m the chapters on Revenue Adminis- 
tration and Social Welfare Government policy is aimed at 
restricting the sale of the drug with the ultimate aim of stopping its 
consumption completely It is noticeable that Uie younger generation 



(if RnirutJ fs mu,h lt~r~ 0 (Mlcl«f than the older end the coiclailoo 
nv3s N; dnx>sT\ op’um UVtnf U on ita out. 

nctaf Ulfl 

//ouKJ find hoWf — The total number of ooaipied no\rc3 

In the diftnrt at tV lime of the Cen*Ti3 of I9M was FO^-lO i.e , about 
cifhl boirw per r^uare mile The avernfc namber of pcr&ms lls'ing 
in B hmke Therr K»J! 0 hou*n vv^re oamplrd h> 85;240 

hmiacliold* The of bnu elmld* \*arl(xl to a ftcnl extent tfcm 
one or tn-o member* to mere tlian 10 fn the rural nrea^, 34.S per cent 
of the hou<hnidc ^erc of medium n;e comlstlnp of four to ilx 
membm In ihe urban arew 35T per cent of ih'* hou':d>old5 nerc 
of medium there *‘erc \cr> few hou chMds of xery Urge tire 
(10 memberv o- more) in the urban orent and there formed ooI> 7 C 
prr amt In the runl arcai. 

(yy^-rWret^ (n the cn tern part of the dWrid ^berc timber 
Mrfplm prilctil fl> l-ohA and XArJro nre n\ dUHe the common 
people a dt^clllnp are of tx\o hinda nn! /ndurr Th* former 
luxe mod ^ills ard (Ut mud roefx cupponed on wooden hcamr the 
alter boxe vnllc < f xun burnt bricUi and are rarcred with mde OUa 
on .ilopfnp roofs-i'-rre with rhed n'ofa bcin^ Inown ns eAdhoffn and 
thorn wjtfi pnbled roof* ns dmfAdin 

to the end and andy tracts which com^ rise mo<t pans of the 
district lh» usual fhcltcr the jhimra x»bich is characteristic 
rspedaUy of the cottage farms of d/mnii T! c /Ajrmpa Is pencraUy 
drcular with n dlcunoter of 12 ft or to The wails arc made of 
mud and an nboil four to fixe feel high Tl>c roof is conical and 
cons six of x\-ood supports tkxtched with a coTblnaUon of the oUa 
duTib btnlica and wild pmsa the whole I'cinp secured by means of 
mamc atnnp T!»e drcular form of hut is faxoured becauae of iho 
arong winds tliat blow afmrwt the j-ear round Apart from n low 
ioor there Is no opeuinp. but there Is plcnl> of xcnlllalion through 
he thatch Gencmlly o famil> builds three piwnpas and cncloica 
Jiem by n hedp*’ of llwms to keep out animals One jltumpa Is aacd 
us n kitchen, the tccond as the llxing quarters and the third for storing 
jTaln and fodder etc,, but somclimcs a single largo jhumpa sn^rs aD 
hrec purposes This type of hut costs little to build periodically 
ibc roof Is palchcJ or renewed ond the xxalla and floor rcspbxtcmd 
'Vith clay miixcd vith cow dung. A diutrrl consists of a few such 
family huts built in the centre of the cultivated orca or pasture 
trounds DcmestJC animals arc kept by nl^t within the thorn 
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enclosures and usually there is a family dog or dogs to give warning 
of the approach of strangers or wild animals 

In the towns, and in the village settlements proper, the 
buildings vary from mud huts to large houses built of sandstone and 
mortar The Thakw’s stone house is a feature of the large village, 
though in the more prosperous ones business men have built such 
houses as well 

\ 

Furmtw e — Except for string cots, there is practically no furni- 
ture in the average village home Sometimes, in the mud huts, there 
are shelves built into the walls for the storage of articles and an 
alcove for housing the deity Every family, however, keeps a number 
0 ^ earthen pitchers for storing that precious commodity — ^water In 
the towns, m middle class houses chairs and tables make an appea- 
rance and the homes of the well-to-do are furnished in much the 
same manner as those of their counter-parts elsewhere 'Ehe paucity 
oi furniture m the average home is partly off-set by wall paintings of 
animals and gods and, in some dwellmgs a picture or ti^'o 

Dress — ^The dress of the adult Hindu male consists of three 
articles — a dhoti about 10 ft by 3 ft , a bandia angarkha or full 
sleeved kurta, close fitting but buttonless, and a saja for the head 
Tlie dhoti IS generally borderless, except amongst the well-to-do It 
IS tied in the usual way with a portion of it taken between the legs 
and tucked m at the back. The angarkha is now yielding place to the 
shirt It has three stimgs to tie it Younger men generally use the 
coloured saja while their elders favour the white turban It is usual 
for a man to wear the coloured Saja till his father dies or till lie 
assumes a responsible status Rajputs and some other classes wear the 
Kesarm or saffron-coloured turban and the lower classes favour the 
colour red In addition to these* articles of dress, many people carry 
a white chaddar on their shoulders This gives way to a woollen 
blanket or shawl in winter 

The dress of the adult Hmdu female consists of a ghaghra or 
skirt, a kanchh or half-sleeved or (quarter-sleeved) bodice and an 
orhm or veil about V -/2 yds by yds The skirt is generally made 
of heavy material, and is tied with a strmg on the left side The 
kanchh covers only the breast and is kept m position by being tied 
up behind Most women wear with the kanchh another piece of 
cloth to cover the (Stomach and some wear, over the bodice, a kurti 
The kurti covers both back and front and is sleeveless The loose 
comers of the orhm are tucked under the bodice after being passed 
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over the head- Some castes also wear a white chaddur as the cuter 
roost garment when appearing In public, while a woollen wrap called 
a lunkar is commonly worn In the cold weather Among the higher 
castes in addition to tiie skirt a phatia is worn This is a piece of 
cloth about a yard in width and of the same length as the skirt and 
signifies the married state It is of a colour dilTercnt to that of the 
gliaghra and is put on only when going out of doors Unmarried girls 
wear the baiidla angharkfm like men Instead of the kancfiH Some 
even wear a loose shirt The \vomcn love bright colours especially 
red and their appearance docs much to brighten the drabness of the 
country side 

Muslim males wear a round turban an afarak (a cloth about 
hvo yards long) on the shoulder which is spread on the ground during 
namaj a full sleeved but coUarlcss hrrta up to kuees and a te/miad 
(a long sheet of cloth usually printed and 2^X1/^ in size woni 
losely round the ^vaist) The richer musUros wear a golden ring 
mohar made of a solid gold coin they trim their bea:^ wbereas 
the poor people let theirs grow White dress Is preferred 

The 'Muslim woman wears the paxlcmta a long kurta usually 
half sleeved an (rrhiri and, when going out of doors a fhagga which 
Tfiserables a flowing gown being gathered up at the waist in inumerable 
tucks but is put on like a coat as it Is open in front and has close* 
fitting sleeves Muslim women from the S^wa area wear the tetunad 
The burqa system is not observed- 

European dress is to be seen only in the towns and among 
government servants gencraDy 

Omantentt — Men usually wear no ornaments save a string 
necklace to which amulets are tied. Some classes, however wear 
ear rings and in some of the lower classes a silver bangle on one ankle 

Women of course, are very fond of ornaments On the head 
are worn ornaments called the bor or tifra in the ears bcdla and 
dugla jhumofs ivith or }vUhout sankiUs and da^nni (ear rings) The 
nose decorations are variously known as kantOf phoolari booli noth 
and phlni The neck ornaments are the hansit tnala kantki dodni 
nimboU toosi mooth tenya (or tUnania), harda kanthlOf dora or 
taytiya Sometimes more than one of these ornaments Is worn- On 
the hands are worn chura with or without gold pattis kari, katriya 
madaliya chiai (bangles) a/twala sanbon, bihya, chur bhujband 
gafrCj punchi gokhru chhalla or haUumkla Round the waist lx worn 
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a chain called kandora and on the ankles and feet sati, langar, kara, 
makiya, anwala, chmlkara, cun, rinjhol, polaries, angootha and chantu 
In many cases the ornaments differs only slightly in size or design A 
minute descnption of each would be pointless, the type of ornament 
can be pictured m the mind from the purpose it serves 

Most ornaments are made of silver, though gold is used m some 
cases by those who can afford it During piincely rule gold could not 
be worn oh the feet except by those to whom the prince had granted 
this honour Though this restriction no longer exists, such ornaments 
are now not worn 

Food — The pnncipal foodgram (and in most areas the only 
gram consumed) is bajra It is only m the towns and m the eastern 
tehsil of Siwana that wheat is a common article of diet Jowar is 
also occasionally eaten The mam pulse is moth Neither nee nor 
meat are m general use, though the Muslims, Ra3puts and some of 
the other Hmdu castes are meat-eaters when they can afford it The 
flesh of the goat and vild pig are highly esteemed by the Rajputs, 
sheep mutton and fowl bemg considered inferior meats The poultry 
keepers are mainly Muslim The common vegetables are the gwar- 
phali, kachia, sangn, kumhatia, onion and radish The potato is seen 
only in the town and m the larger village markets The gwar-phah 
IS the whole pod of gvvor and.is eaten with thick bajra bread (sogra), 
kachra is the dried imiipe kakn or cucumber, if the kakn was ripe 
before* drymg, the vegetable is called latra, the fresh kakn, is also 
extensively consumed, sangn is the pod of the khejra (Prosopis 
spicigeia) and the leaves of the tree are also eaten, kumhatia is the 
fruit of the kumhat plant The pods of the kair and phog are 
sometimes used as condiments and the use of chiUies is general In 
time of scarcity, some of the poorer people m the interior subsist on 
the roots and seeds of grass, chiefly the bhurat variety, supplemented 
by locusts preserved m salt Water-melons are grown along the 
Lum the fruit bemg eaten fresh and the seeds dried, groimd and 
mixed with flour for food Other fruits mclude the bor (small plum), 
pilu and dhhalu , The last two are the npe fruit of the jal and khair 
trees, respectively Tlie use of milk and milk products is widespread 
and the habit of tea-dnnking is on the increase 


The daily bill of fare of the common man is simple and hardly 
ever varies The usual dishes are sogra or thick unleavened oread 
made from bajra flour, baked rather hard, rob or flour boiled down 
in diluted buttermilk, generally cooked m the evenmg and kept for 


use the next morning, Uxich or hiaked boira mixed with moth In the 
proportion of nbout four to one, boiled down thick In water and 
some times Improved by the addition of a little ghee or oil ghat or 
coarse ground floor boiled thick in water or buttermiU: and ddlia 
\Nhich is similar to ghat but is boiled thin In water 

The agricultural classes have four and the artisans three meals 
a da> The early morning meal of the former consists of ghat and 
either Tab or plain buttermilk About four hours later a substantial 
brcakhist is eaten, aogra taking the place of ghat and then follows 
another interval of four hours spent In rest or sleep especially In 
the hot weather Lunch Is a light affair, succeeded by hard wtjrk 
which whets the appetite for a hearty dinner after sundown These 
four meals are respectively called timtm }ara or ho/eiiio bhata or roti 
dchpaharn and bialu The artisan classes take thdr first meal in 
the morning the second around midday and the last after sunset, 
sogTfl or khieh forming an unfailing Item of the menu. The poorest 
people subsist maml> on iogra and buttermilk- They eat onions but 
scarcely any other Negetable and their only condiment is a chutney of 
salt and chilUea mixed in the proportion of two to one 

On ceremonial occasions such as marriages and on rellgioas 
festivals girr sugar and ghee arc added to the food. A preparation 
much liked by the farmers is secro which is flour mixed with gar cr 
sugar and cooked In ghee 

Drinking water is scarce throughout the district The sources 
of supply are nells be/iU (shallow holes la river or tank beds) and 
lutdis dunng the rainy season Some of these sources are contaniinat 
cd but the only precaution taken Is to strain out the mud and dirt 
through a clotlu In some places like Cbohtan and BUala, there is 
heavy incidence of guinea-worm 

Daily life — In the to>vns and among the artisan and business 
classes generally the daily routine is the same as in urban areas 
eiscwherc, except that in summer the afternoon break is fairly hing 
The life of the agriculturist is much different In the desert area 
where there i& only one crop (khaHf) farming is confined to about five 
months and the rest of the year Is spent In grazmg domestic anitnals- 
The women arise earlier than the men and spend some time at the 
grind stones Fetching water Is a major headache and in places where 
the supply is far from the habitation the men assist in tills task. In 
fact, the fetching of water for the family and taking the 
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down to dunk occupies as much as a thud of the working hours in the 
hot season In summer, the people go to bed soon after sunset and rise 
before dawn, making up foi loss of sleep by lest during the day In 
winter, however, they sleep only at night Because of the scarcity 
of water, bathing is not common Soap is rarely used, its place being 
taken by multam imtti (fuller’s earth) for washing the hair and the 
body 

Life in the rural areas moves at a very slow tempo It is only 
from June to October that the faimcis arc fairly busy, for the rest 
of the yeai then only woik is to fetch water and look after their 
animals However, though time hangs heavily on their hands, the 
lack of water, the shortage of food and the rigours of the climate all 
add up to a very hard life Also, the life being such, the people aie 
slow-thinking and resistant to new ideas, even those aimed at their 
economic and social betterment 

Because of the strong winds, the hair of children, especially 
boys, IS cropped close, in the case of girls it is usual to cut ,it least 
a fringe m front to prevent the hair being blown across the face 
Men generally keep their hair short and women overcome the wind 
problem by tying their hair in numerous knots, called mindis 

Communal Life 

Religious f^aiis — The main religious fairs are those held at 
Viratara, Khed and Nakora Parasnathji Virataia is about eight 
miles from Chohtan from which point, till recently, the only means of 
approach was on foot or camel-back A fair is held here three tinges 
a year, m the months of Cliait, Bhadon and Magh, respectively, for 
w'oiship of the goddess Vakaldevi In Chohtan itself a rehgious fair 
IS held once in several years but there is no fixed time inten-al 

On the occasion of every pumiina (full moon), a religious mela 
IS held at the Khed temple and on Radha Ashthami (Bhadon Sud 8) 
a big fair is held Khed is six miles from Balotra and on the lailway 
hne, a gravel road has also been constructed between the two places 
in recent years The temple building is large but of no great archi- 
tectural significance, there are rooms for pilgrims to stay Kiied was 
the mam centre of civilization of the area in days gone by and it was 
here that Rao Sihaji settled with his band of Rathors in 1212 

Also close to Balotra is the wellknown Jam temple of Nakora 
Parasnathji A fair is held here every year on Pans Vadi 10 when 
about 10,000 people assemble The temple is situated m 
picturesque surroundmgs with hills on all sides 
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In Sl^K-nna Ichsll there arc fi>*c spots oI religious ^ignlftcance 
tshl h tepclhcr nrc called PancfiUrthl A fair Is held once a >cnr 

— The principal Hindu festivals obsened here arc Holl 
la TAacofi (fcbninr} March) SItb Saploml (in honour of the small-pox 
foddesi who is also the protector of infants) In Cholt (March April) 
Gangor («eicrcd to Gaurl or Por^■at^ the goddes^ of abundance) also in 
Chmt AlKi Tcoj In DaLukh (April Ma>) ofier the rahl harvest 
Ralhl in 5awwi (Jul> August) when MSlcrs lie charms round the 
wrists of their brothers Dus^chra In /Ifoj (Scptombcr*Octobcr) and 
Dew nil in Kartlk (Oclober Ntnember) These festhaK arc celebrated 
in much the same manner as elsewhere though it may be mentioned 
that to the Rajputs Dusvehra is on occasion for very special celcbra 
tlon Another point of note lx that Alha Teej Is celebrated with gay 
abandon in former times It was customary to take opium freely cn 
this da> and to organlrc manly sports 

Pcxtivals of minor Importance Include (1) Dawut Pujan litcnlly 
worship of ink pots which used to be celebrated b> the writing and 
ofTKbl communitN but Is now only observed bv the mercantne class 
\shcn they open new account books at Dlwall Air/olo FkadatJil when 
the orthodox fast throughout the day Monda)^ of the month of 
Sav ao when people go out on picnics and rejoice in the onset of the 
monsoon Janantasiiwtni cspecblly sacred to Vnlshnavas ns the 
blrthda> of Lord Krishna A/afor ^oitronti which falls on January H 
and is popular among the joung ns kJlcf1>ing day and Daswn 
Panrhaml the fcstlvnl of spring- 

The chief Muslim festivals are as elsewhere, Muharmm 
Id ul ritr IduIZuha Shab-1 bant and Damwofat These are 
publicly ob^o^ved 

The main Jain festivals arc Mahavlr Jnyantl In Baisakh (April 
May) and Pajittfiati (more correctly Paryushan Parv) terminating on 
^o/mitusari the fifth day of the dark half of Dhadra (August 
September) 

—Though a number of folk dances ore popular men 
and women do not dance together On the festival of HolJ men dance 
In a circle, each holding two small sticks while a drummer gits In the 
centre with a dhap or chang a drum about two feet in diameter 
covered ^on one side with goat-skin The men dance to the beat of 
the drum, clashing their sticks. This dance Is called Ghair The 
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most popular dance of the women is the Mathf Each dances in turn, 
her head usually covered, to the accompaniment of a drum Another 
dance, performed on the occasion of Holi, is the Luran Ihe women 
form two hnes facing and m turn each line dances towards the other 
the performers clapping their hands As a variation, one line may 
dance round the other in single file This is a pretty dance and looks 
very effective when performed by moonlight , 

Folk Music — The mam folk musicians are the Mushm Dholis 
(drummers), for most of whom this is the only means of livelihood 
They know scores of songs and sing at festivals and social gatherings 
to the accompaniment of a kamcha, which is crude form of violm 
Other musical instruments m popular use are the algoza, a type of 
flute much fancied by cattle grazers and the ?nurh, played by jogis 
While working in the fields, the cultivators sing together a song called 
Bhinat Another song, sung smgly, is Lob ana A favounte song 
with women is Panihan, about a girl going to fetch water, and another 
is Tee] a love song sung in the rainy season Songs about Khemro and 
Lakho, two heroes, are sung on the occasion of a marriage Khemro 
belonged to Sind and was renowned as a philanthropist, Lakha is said 
to have been a Raja of Bhuj in Kutch Two popular love songs are 
Jalal and Tanihar 

Folk Drcuna — According to the Hmdu shastias, Indian drama 
owes its origin to the Kathputhlx (puppet dance) In fact, the word 
suiradhara commonly used in Sanskrit dramatic works for the manager 
IS derived from sutia, the thread with which are manipulated the 
various movements of the puppet dolls This is certainly one of the 
oldest dance techniques of India and was very popular both with the 
masses and the ruhng classes 

The art of puppet dancing lies m the skill of the fingers The 
kathputhwala operates from behind a curtain, he holds a bunch of 
threads in his fingers by which he controls the movements of the 
puppets, which are in front of the curtain in the view of the 
audience The show is held invariably at night and lasts from two 
to three hours The operator’s assistant, usually his wife, plays on 
the dholak (drum) and sings the story of the drama as the puppets 
are put through their paces The most popular of the stones thus 
presented is in praise of Amar Singh Rathor 

Folk Ballads — A class known as Bhopas are followers of Pabuji, 
a Rathor hero who lived some 400 years back and who is revered 



^brfnjfboul Marwar The composed hcndicd of baUads 

an uni tho horde dcodi of PibuJI and have c\ol\cd an interesting 
nictlj^ of rocillnr llieni v.dh suitable actions nclic>crs in the 
m\ tcrloitt power rf Pabuji ln\itc the Hhopus to recite nhen llicfo 
i* in lh hnnK \\hrD 'omc <nnl inducnce is feared or c\cn 

for the saVc of entertoinm^nt The method of presenbUon is this — 

A cunnin commonl> inewn ns Pabufi ki Pad ncarl> 30 ft In 
length and ^ ft in breadth profiLch pninled i^itli scenes from the 
life of Pabujl and rolled on a thick bamboo is earned b> the Phopas 
from pbee to place The f\Td rolled out light and while the wife 
tf the Phopa throw* light on Uic \orinus pictures and dances the 
Hopa him elf pla)'^ on nn Instrument known as lYmcn kaiha and 
recite* 

A similar t>pe of pod known as Driji ki Pad K le^t. -ommon 
l>nji was a Rajput hero of the Solanki chn 

The Phopa\ claim to he Sobnkl Ro)puts There arc man> sub- 
chrses spread all o\cr Rajvthan oh dc^-oted lo the profession of 
munc. 

The other bardic cLiw Is the charano In this area the beat 
among them drifted to the court at Jodhpur Those that remained 
attached Ihemsebcs to the landed aristocnej who pvt them gifts 
and praats of land In return the chorans composed heroic pocir> 
about their benefaclorj b>ing stress on their noble anccslrv and 
martial deeds 

/tmunour/i/j —Apart from ossodatlon football (soccer) and 
wllc>ball neither of which requires much in the w-ay of equip- 
ment pmes of western origin arc rarely plajcd Hockey Is confined 
lo the bigeer Khools In Barmor and Dalotra and the only tennis 
courts arc those of the Banner club Riding, once very popubr 
among Rojpub k now on the decline as few can afford sbblcs. 
Occosionall) at fain camel races arc held 

The common outdoor amusemcob ore Aafroddh a team game 
m which the object is lo touch members of the opposing team who 
cross a dl\MIng line the pme continuing UU one team Is thus 
eliminated khalu a somewhat similar game sitlli-danda or lJp<at. 
wrestling ankh michoni or hidtsand seek popular with women and 
children kite-flying and other children s pmes resembling blind 
mans bluff prisoners base etc. In the montJi of SrawTin (Julv 
August) picnic parties arc arranged every Monday 
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Indoor amusements include cards, music and dancing parties 
{these, too, are on the decline with the withdrawal of the patronage 
of the big-landlords) and a game called shatran] which is a form of 
draughts 

Impact of Social and Economic Changes 

The structure of society has undergone a significant change m 
the past few years In former times, the set-up was purely feudal 
and in the lural areas particularly life revolved round the central 
figure of the lhalur or big Jagvdar, whose lightest word was law 

The changes brought about by the establishment of district 
administration on tlie lines of the provinces of the former British 
India, the abolition of jagirdaii, the various tenancy and land reforms 
and, more recently, the introduction of a new system of local self- 
government, have all had a powerful impact on the social bet-up 
The lagirdar is no longer the king-pin of local life His authority 
has gone and, although he has received compensation for being 
deprived of land, in most cases he has had considerable difficulty in 
adapting himself to the new situation The smaller land-owners 
have, in fact, been hardest hit because the compensation they have 
received is necessarily smaller and temperamentally many of them 
are unfit for branching out into alternative professions 

However, while the former land-owning class is thus struggling 
to adjust itself, the common man has benefitted considerably He 
IS able to own land, his economic position has improved as a result of 
various measures taken under the development programme and the 
fact that he can now elect his own local leaders has given him a new 
sense of dignity At the same tune, it is to be observed that, in a 
backw^d-area such as this, the changes on the surface have taken 
place at a faster pace than in the minds of men Thus the villager, 
accustomed for centuries to looking up to his Thakur, is not yet 
completely prepared to regard him as a mere equal The ex- 
landlords still command considerable respect and this factor 
provides them some relief in the process of pamfull re-adjustment 

Together with the landlords, their retainers and hangers-on 
have been affected by the recent changes and have had to seek 
alternative employment A class which is experiencing bad days 
IS the musician class and those who earned their livelihood by 
singing and dancing or composmg ballads These people used to 
depend for their livelihood on the patronage of the jagirdais, now 
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\hc ( I }-r I’lt Hafd uho depended on the support of the landed 
itll tfxrac^ in pratso of ^^hom the) iL-d to compile cxnpecralcd 
hi t iries anti ixfcn. 



CHAPTER IV 

AGRICULTURE AND IRRIGATION 
GENERAL CONDITIONS 

The whole of the former Jodhpur State, of which this district 
formed part, is generally speaking, a vast desert tract with condi- 
tions improving gradually from west to east In this district, the rain- 
fall IS scanty, the water table is far below the surface and there are no 
perennial rivers Over large areas, not only is there an acute scarcity 
of water but the soil is so sterile that agriculture is impossible and the 
inhabitants eke out a precarious existence by grazing domestic animals 
on the grasses that spnng up during the rams, movmg their herds and 
flocks eastwards, in search of pasture, when the grass gives out in 
early summer 

In spite of these unfavourable conditions, it was shown in the 
1951 Census Report that 77 47 per cent of the total population depend- 
ed directly or mdirectly on agriculture and animal husbandry as a 
means of hvehhood 


LAND UTILIZATION 

In 1960-61, the district had an area of 69,62,037 acres, of which 
a total of 32,39,059 acres was cultivated, 4,613 acres or 0 14 per cent 
of the total cultivated area being cropped twice Thus, a net total of 
32,34,446 acres cp? 46 45 per cent of the total district area, is cultivat- 
ed In the same year, 6,33,834 acres, le, approximately 19 per cent 
of the net cropped area, was classified as current fallow 

Among other lands not available for cultivation, forests 
occupied a mere 29,326 acres or 0 42 per cent of the total area of the 
district A total of 3,60,005 acres was barren land, representmg 5 17 
per cent of the total area, and 2 74 per cent, i e , 1,91,004 acres, was put 
to non-agncultural uses Permanent pastures accounted for 4,75,890 
acres or 6 83 per cent and a total of 16,39,058 acres was classified as 
“Other Fallows” Only 44 acres were shown as under miscellaneous 
tree crops and groves 
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Afforestation 

A seiious problem is tliat of checking the march of the Jesert, 
which already covers most of the district ft has been estimated that 
the desert is expandmg eastward at the rate of about half a mile every 
year The Desert Afforestation and Soil Conservation Station at 
Jodhpur, set up by the Ministry of Food and Agriculture, Government 
of India, IS studying this pioblem and taking counter-measures The 
activities of the station are still, however, in the experimental and 
research stage 

One unit of the station is situated at Gadra Road in the ex- 
tieme west of this district In this unit, experimental plantation has 
been carried out with the following species of trees — 

Casurina equisetifolia, Albizzia lebbek. Cassia siamea, Tamanx 
articulata. Eucalyptus rostrata and Acacia cyanophylla As a result of 
these experiments, it has been found that the Eucalyptus rostrata, 
Tamarix anticulata, Acacia cyanophylla and Albizzia lebbek species, in 
I that order of suitability, can be utilized for afforestation under extre- 
mely and conditions, provided sufficient water is available during the 
first two years of growth Such favourable conditions, however, are 
rarely met with in this tract 

The Gadra unit has three nui senes where young plants are 
raised for the plantation programme These nurseries are located at 
Gadra Road itself, Banner and Shiv The Gadra Road and Banner 
nurseries were established in 1953 and that at Shiv m 1957 The nur- 



series distribulc j^ceds and ptanl*; to the panchnj'at samlllcs nnd o'her 
dc\olrtpmrnt bodies jurhooU hospitals police ond RA.C units and 
al'k'' to prlNTtlc IndlvIdiraU 

One* intportnnl nspcci of the 1 ^o^k of the unit Is the undertaking 
of rood side plantation So far pLintntion has been undertaken on 
the follrmang roads Rarmcr ShU Shi\ Dalcsar narmcr Sindhari 
Rnnnsar llarmni ond Gadra Kond*customs border As much ns 82 
per cent of <urv Isnls has been reported from the Gadra Road-customs 
border nad but the results olscwhcro have been disappointing due to 
unfnsounhlc sscalher condltlom Gadra Road itself has adequate 
Vk-atennp facilities. An additional serious problem has been that of 
protecting the vnung trees from grnring animals. 

Another Important octiviij has been the 5lud> of the movement 
of sand at Bnrmer v.hlch has shov^n that mulching wtth grass material 
is extreme!) u^-cful in countering the problem of vand drift- As a 
Toult of IhU finding an area of 176 acres north v,-tst of Banner Icnvn 
wns taken up for treatment in 1957 58 in order to protect the now 
colonics and the old Icw-n itself from sand drifts Mulching was done 
with grass at right angles to the wind direction ond In bcluccn the 
mulched strips eecds of hajra mormc gwar omf sorson were sown 
after the outbreak of the rains In early August On either itdo of 
the sown lines a mixture of gro<s seed was sown ond nearly AfiOO trees 
planted Unforturulcl) the obnipl closure of the monsoon soon 
after its outbreak ruined the plantation The experiment has since 
been resunred on a lesser scale 

IRRIGATION 


Rivm 

TTiorc Is only one nvor of consequence in the whole of the 
district i-c the Lunl Irrigation Is corried out through wells along 
Its course ax already dcxcribod in the first chapter Though a 
scasoaal river the Lunl ix thus of considerable Importance to the 
economy of the district There is no dam on Its course through 
Banner and hence no canal irrigation but the wells on the banks of 
the river and Its tributaries form the most Important source of irriga 
tion in the district 

l 2 ik<‘a and Tanks 

Apart from the Pachpadra depression which sometimes has 
the appearance of lake during the monsoon, there Is no natural lake 
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in the district As the water, which collects in this depres- 
sion, IS highly saline, it 'is useless from the point of view ctf 
agriculture Numbers of small tanks exist but most are dry by 
March and in any case they arc used primarily as sources of drinking 
water for men and animals 

In fact, the only irrigation tank in the district is that near the 
village of Meli in Siwana tehsil This is an old bund 1,200 ft long 
and 20ft higli with a catchment area of about 90 sq miles It has 
recently been repaired. The storage capacity of the tank is about 
164 million cu ft and it is estimated that, once channels are dug, it 
will command an area of more than 1 ,600 acres At present, however, 
the total area served, including the area under bed cultivation, is only 
about 500 acres 

There is no office of an Irrigation Engineer in the district and 
the Meli bund is maintained by the Irrigation Department’s Jawai 
Canals .Division at Jawai — Ennpura Road However, a number of 
irrigation surveys have been undertaken by the office of the Assistant 
Engineer (Irrigation), Surveys and Investigation sub-division, Jalore, 
as follows — 

Khulal Scheme — This scheme, in Shiv tehsil would serve an 
area of 250 acres The estimated cost is Rs 30,000 

Bamsui Scheme — ^This was a scheme in Siwana tehsil to 
irrigate an area of 1 ,000 acres, the cost being about Rs 2 5 lakhs 
It has been dropped after investigation due to (1) the railway line 
coming under water, (2) the soil being saline and (3) the commanded 
area being already covered by the Meh bund scheme 

Nakora Scheme — ^This is an important scheme near Sindhan in 
Banner tehsil designed to serve an area of 15,000 acres Tlie survey 
is complete but foundation investigations have still to be done The 
problem of over-flow has not yet been solved 

The above schemes have already been surveyed In addition, 
site mspections have been carried out on the following schemes with 
the results indicated — 

Didas bund — ^Not to be taken up as the commanded area is 
covered by the proposed Giroliya scheme m Pah 

Sella Scheme — Near Mokalsar in Siwana tehsil It has been 
suggested that an anicut may be constructed in the upper reaches of 
the stream 
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I jcrp t (Of the Sfnll laDl^ tkhkh li an old hund hreached V) >T^rB 
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I n'm the Dho>r description It tk-iU be apparml that soch 
irriplion themes as there are In the dlitrict arc confined to the 
eattern areas and are dcilpned to maVr the best possible use ol the 
^•.alef in the I uni and the streams that ncr>« Into It ns ¥.cll as notural 
deptes ims v^herc these occur In the north ond of the district, 
tkhrre the usiter problem It most acutely fell, no canal or lank 
irripallon 1% possible 

nVI/f (uiJ Tuhe arils —A few cipcrlmenlal lobtswells Imve 
been sunk In various placca to the v-'ntcr table 200 to 300 ft. below 
the surface but done h >el functfonlne In the absence of other 
sources imfsll^ In the district it thus almost entirely dependent on 
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wells At piesent, there is a total of 23,485 wells, the tehsil-wise 
distribution being as follows' — 


B.u 11101 3,773 

Siwnna 12,G21 

Pachpndia . 0,807 

Sim ■> 

Cholitan 210 

Total 23,485 


In 1959-60 wells irrigated an area of 18,861^ acres and 
accounted for all but 16 acres of land under irrigation Figures of 
irrigation from the Meli bund are not included Similarly, in 1958-59, 
only two acres were irrigated by other sources out of a total irrigated 
area of 23,487 acres and in 1956-57, wells irrigated 18,182 acres of a 
total irrigated area of 18,244 acres In 1955-56 and 1957-58 no other 
source of irrigation was listed Tn 1960-61, wells accounted for the 
whole irrigated area of 23,327 acres 

Most of the well irrigation is in the eastern tehsil of Siwana, 
where the total area served in 1960-61 was 12,862 acres Next came 
Pachpadra with 6,715 acres, followed by Banner tehsil with 3,614 
acres The and tehsils of Shiv and Chohtan had only 16 and 120 
acres of irrigated land, respectively, in that year 

Dependence on Rainfall 

The farmers have thus to depend almost entirely on the 
meagre rainfall for their agricultural operations In 1960-61 only 
0 72 per cent of the net cropppd area received any irrigation The 
percentage m 1955-56 was 0 63 


Source 
Tanks 
Tube Wells 
Wells 

Other Sources 
Total 


Irrigation by Sources 

(Acres) 


1356-5G 

1966-67 

1967 68 

1958-59 

1959 60 

19G0 61 


62 





17,932 

18,182 

21,068 

23,485 

2 

I8,861i 

16 

23,327 

17,932 

18,244 

21,668 

23,487 

18,8774 

23,327 
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SoU Erosion 

llic-rc are two major types of soil erosion, vi? , sheet and guliy 
rro ion In tins district gully Gro''ion is met witli only in the damper 
ta'^tern tchsils but elsewhere there is considerable sheet erosion as 
the loose sandy soil is blown by strong winds The traditional 
mcliiod of cheeking such erosion is to plant branches of trees along 
tlic ixnmdarv waih of fields These branches offer some resistance 
fliiough pilifullv inadequate) to the winds, the operation being called 
I ami hciiidi 

1 ho district autliontics are experimenting w’lth certain species 
of hardy shrubs which, when planted across the wind direction, snould 
prove more cfTcciive in checking sheet erosion than the traditional 
moth (id . ^ - 

C ontour-hunding — 1 he slope of the land in the Siwana and 
Bdolra aicas \arics from 1 to 1 250 with the result that, when 
ram falls, the earth is scoured and mud deposited on the fields, 
injuring the crops, while the water itself flows on In order to 
piotoct the crops and at the same time retain moisture in the fields 
for the rahi sense n, a scheme of protective bunds has been introduced 
in thc^e area'? llicsc bunds arc of particular importance to the 
vdiagc’s of Rakhi, Ramsin and Mangla in vSnvnna tehsil, whore the nver 
Milrt iruindatcs large area, and also places through which the Undka. 
It.Miigiun, Kaw,is and Kiioriyal streams flow Rakhi village, 
itKidf'iilally, rcccnth w<in hist pri/c in an all-Rajasthan competition 
foi toainur-bunduig 'Ihere is also vcopc for contour-biinding in 
bav n ' mo duntw m the drier areas so that such rain, as does fall 
mu\ I , tripped in alcvlod areas in order to grow heller crops 

Wat'r rolrnlial 

Ri iv ec'i P>t? .nnd PM*), th(‘ Cjcologttnl Suncs of India carried 
^ raiad 1 . tie r m tlK‘ Jo'lbpur and Bikaner areas in order U* 

n 'ir , n < \>I ■ w vuJi v was drinlable and where firasl tsh 

* f df.fit ‘hh cf limed to l\; tfjssm>» r»:-<l was around 

* ' ii, ► kah la ~ duo of Bilotin .ind m'.o the bordi r of 

fi X cab •'■! I S m'j o plot utuiT,, if continued into tlie tli trot it'^elf, 

* * t; " • "r * aUto m dfiermmtnv, wlioro tubi -w( lb 'hould 

•' ' 1* i an n er mo’t of nc)r‘h ,'nd B^rnif-r, 

•' > j.; x*. ,ti I *{[<• tewd of ih'- adwad v#ul( r 
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AGRICULTURE 


SoQaiid Oropf 

Four types ol soil ore met with namely (I) sandy, known as 
and occopying three quarters of the endre orcot (11) sandy day (7Mi>Yir) 
which Is generally heavily iraprtfgnated with salt and thus produces 
very poor cr o p s (hi) patches of deposited loom (rel) near the river 
bods and (Iv) occuraolated deposits (por) at the foot of limestone 
ridges Ihc last two soils, and particularly the river deposits, are 
excellent for agriculture and often yield two crops, even without 
imgallon Most of the loam patches lie in Siwana tehsil unfortu 
natcly, the total area of such soil Is very small. 

The chief crops are bafra moon^ moth fil and cotton which 
are grown in all but tho most arid areas Wheat Is sown 
on the bonks of the Luni and sometimes in the beds of 
marshes, bat is rare elsewhere. Barley is sometimes grown on the 
bonks of tb6 Luni following floods Water melons and the singAora 
not grow in profusion in the bed of the Luni and another gourd called 
tumba Is common all over, specially In the sandy areas 

Wnting of the crops of MalJanf, Major C K. M Walter, 
Political Agent in Morwar, wrote thus m 1877 n 

Tho various kinds of crops grown in Mallanl are bajra moong 
moth guwoT, tU and cotton these arc sown as soon as the monsoon 
sets In and are reaped bafri 70 days, cotton 90 and the rest 60 to 65 
days after sowing. Wheat crops arc grown on the banks of the T.nn! 
but are very rare in other parts of Mallanl When the rainfall Is 
favourable, hosvevcr, this cet^ is cultivated m marshy lands in the 
Setrao and Chohtan districts. Barley and KP^miTTn rarely seen 
and gram never Thus the position has remained largdy unchanged 
for the better part of a century 

There are two main crop seasons, the kharif or, as it is usually 
called here, suhtui (siyolu) and the roW or uiwlu Tho sowing of the 
souttu (autumn) crops b^lns with the first rains, usually about the 
middle of July and In normal seasons extends up to tho end of 
August, the crops being reaped between September and November 
The unal« (spang) crops arc usually sown in October and November, 
and are harvested in April and May 

The autumn crops, which are by far tho most Important and 
the mainstay of the people, are dependent fcff their eariy growth on 
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the ram dunng July and the first half of August and for their full 
maturity on showers m September A httle ram early in October is 
also very beneficial. In this district, however, the September rams ■ 
are generally hght and irregular and cease altogether before the end 
of that month, and the hot sun makes “the sky as of brass and the 
* earth as of iron”, as the proverb runs 

It has been roughly estimated that the proportion of the kharif 
to the rabi output is 11*5 Except where irrigated, the rabi crops 
thrive or fail accordmg to whether adequate cyclonic ram falls in 
wmter The prmcipal autumn crops are bajra, jowar, til, moth^ moong 
and the chief cold weather crop is wheat 

Major Crops 

Bajra — Bajm or spiked millet is the staple food of the 
people, and is more extensively sown than any other crcp. 

It IS sown with the first fall of sufficient ram m late June 
or early July and takes from 70 to 90 days to npen. Bajra 
compares very favourably with jowar as a food but the stalks, called 
khana, are saltish and are consequently sparmgly used as fodder but 
are suitable for thatchmg huts The crop is sometimes grown alone, 
but more commonly mixed with moth or moong It is seldom watered 
or manured It does best when the climate is moderately dry. 
Bajra never yields as large a crop as jowar and it requires more 
ploughmg and weedmg than that gram When the crop is four or 
five inches high the weeds and grass are cleared. Timely rainfall m 
August is beneficial and the crop is ready for harvest by the end of 
September or early in October Threshmg is done only after the 
rabi sowing, till which time the crop is stacked m heaps covered with 
grass for protection 

The parched ears of bajra are called punkh or sars and are 
eaten Bajra is chiefly used as a bread grain and its khich is also 
highly relished mixed with moong 

In 1960-61, bajra accounted for 79 3 per cent of the total culti- 
vated area, the actual area under the cereal being 25,70,898 acres It 
is grown throughout the district, though in 1960-61 about half the area 
under the crop was in Barmer tehsil alone (13,53,238 acres) Chohtan 
tehsil was next with 5,54,830 acres, followed by Pachpadra and Shiv 
with 2,90,753 and 2,25,507 acres, respectively Siwana had 1,46,570 
acres under bajra 

Jowar — ^Jdwar comes next to bajra and wheat m importance, 
accordmg to 1960-61 figures, a total of 18,485 acres bemg de\oted to 
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Its CDllIvaUon In that j-cor /oh-ct needs rather more rain than bafra 
and la, Ihcrdoro gro'ftn oxtcnsh'cly In the eastern tchsils. It is 
gcnerallj sown oiler the monsoon has set In properly, Lc. oltcr the 
middle ol July, and Is ready for han-cst In late October or No\-cmber 
In some arcos v.herc irrigation Is possible, /oiior Is sown early In 
emmner for fodder purpo*^ and this crop is rcad> at the end of May 
or in carl) June. 

Some foHXtr is normally gros^-n throughout the district, but the 
drier tchsih of the Shiv and Chohtan contributed no land lov.’ards 
the cultivation of /ou-or in I9GCWI Pachpadra ^-as the largest contri 
butor v.1th 15 103 acres In that year Thn: crop occupied 3,317 acres 
In Slv.-ana and 65 acres in Banner tehsil The a\crago yield is 
merely 2 maunds per nae. When the crop Is npc the heads arc cut 
dl and the stalls (larab) ore carefully staged and subsoqucntly given 
to cattle if o^mg to ImufTiclenl rain the crop Is not thriving the 
stalks ore often cut uhllc green ond stored for fodder this is called 
cWpt ond fetches n higher price than korah 

IPAent— The main rabi crop In 1%C161 wheat was grown over 
an area of 20,584 acres, a total exceeded only by the kbarif crop of 
bafra Smana tehsil, where most of the wells aTe situated Imd 10,610 
acres under wheal, followed by Pachpadra (5338 acres) Banner (3^77 
acres) and Sbi\ (739 acres) ^ohlan bad only 120 acres under vienl. 

The wheat crop Is of two kinds— iriuol and icu'o/ The former 
Is grown on land near wells and Is Irrigated. Tf irrigated by inline 
water It is called kharchla and If by sweet water mithanhi iho first 
variety Is considered superior 

The ground is prepared for wheat during the rainy season by 
repeated ploughings. Sowing begins about the middle ot October and 
ee«! IS applied at the rate of 60 to 100 lbs. per acre. The crop 
requires three to seven waterings depending on local conditions 
Inter-culture Is necessary In January and the crop Is harvested between 
April 10 and May 15 

As the crop is usually very dry when harvested it can be 
threshed almost at once. The roasted green ears, called Mas are 
much relished, while the straw, known as khafla Is used as fodder 

The second of the two kinds of wheat, namely acira/ Is grown 
on flooded land near the rivers known as reZ or relnni The ground 
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is prepared as in the case of piwal and when the rams i cease the fields 
are ploughed to absorb the water There is no imgation as such 
The wheat produced on such land is called katha and is inferior to, 
and consequently cheaper than, that produced by well irrigation 

Maize — ^As maize requires a fair amount of water, it is 
cultivated m small patches only, the total acreage m 1960-61 being 65 
It was sown in Siwana (58 acres) and Pachpadra (7 acres) . The crop 
completely fails m years of low ramfall Sowing begms after the 
monsoon has set m Inter-culture is needed between the end of 
August and 'the middle of September land harvestmg os done in 
October or early November 

Barley — The barley crop, like wheat, requires careful tillage and 
soil preparation It is -grown only on irrigated land m normal years 
but m seasons, when the Limi has been in spate, it is grown on flooded 
land near the river The sowing period is from October 20 to 
December 15 and mter-culture is reqmred m January The harvestmg 
period IS from March 25 to Apnl 15 Siwana and Pachpadra were 
the onlypnncipal barley-growmg tehsils m 1960-61, though m previous 
years it had been grown in small areas of Barmer tehsil as well Of 
the total area of 791 acres devoted to the cultivation of barley m 
1960-61, Siwana had 552 acres, Pachpadra 225 and Barmer only 14 
acres 

Pulses 

Gram is grown as a rabi crop m Siwana and Pachpadra 
tehsils generally and that too, over small areas In 1960-61, it 
occupied a total area of 1 19 acres, all of which lay in Pachpadra 

' Tur was sown only once (m 1959-60) during the period 1957-61 
m Pachpadra over a small area of 6 acres It was not sown at all in 
the preceding four years nor m 1960-61 Some pulses such as moth 
and moong and chaula are also sown as kharif crops, the total area 
occupied by these pulses m 1960-61 bemg 84,408 acres The 
separate -acreages were moth, (76,881) moong {1,526) and chaula (I). 
Oilseeds 

Though a number of oilseeds are grown m isolated 
patches, sesamum is the only one which is widely cultivated In 
1960-61, the area of 33,544^ acres under sesamum accounted for 
approximately 99 per cent of the total urea under oilseeds It was 
cultivated in all the tehsils, though Shiv and Chohtan contributed only 
8 and 101 acres, respectively. The area under sesamum m other 
tehsils in 1960-61 was. Siwana (16,47034), Pachpadra (16,401) and 
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Banirtr (*W) Soli rroji’raUon ff’f (o^amum itsrU Immtdhtcly ofler 
thp firil rrjuhr mon-ocn jhonprj and the sowing porlod eatenda up 
to thn ted r( AUfuJl. Inltr-cullutc is ueally done In October and 
the hantslln; season Is In Nostmbcf 

Among other oilseeds, castor Is grown In Slssana and Pachpadra 
tchsIL. nalnl) thoufli In ISKWil Barnitr also had 10 nerts desnted to 
Its cnlllsatlon In that ytir, SIwana had acres and Pachpadra 
I (O acres In IPJI-CO) nerts under the plsnt, tnaUng a total of 226J^ 
acres for the district. 

Groundnut occupied an area ol 7 acits in lOGOdil, being sown 
In Slnana (4 acres) and Pachpadra O acres) only In cnrEcr years It 
was either not sown at all or sown In stry small quantities, escept In 
IOS7.CO when IS7 acres wore demoted to Its culUsallon. In 1955 56 
In the wlinle ol the district there were only two naes In Slwann tehsU 
dcsoted to groundnut culthaUon nnd in 1956-57 and 1957 58 (I was 
not town at all In 1958 59 It was town In Slwana tchstl only on an 
area of 4 acres. The soli preparation for groundnut starts soon niter 
the trst showers and the towing period ends In mid August. The crop 
Is ready by the middle of October 

In 1960.61, rape nnd mustard tcgelher cosxrcd on area of 86Ji 
acres some being town In all Uhtibi, except Chohtan and ShW 
Pachpadra tchsll contributed 46 acres followed by Slwana (39) nnd 
Barmer lehsll (I'J acres) Rape and mustard belong to the roM 
group of crops The soil Is ploughed alter the rains nnd sowing is 
completed by the middle ol Nosember Intct<ulturc la carried out 
from the middle of December to the end ol January nnd the mustard 
crop Is harvested In the htlcr half of March Rope Is usually ready 
In rebruary 

Linseed Is not reguloriy cultivated and la 1958 59 1959.60 and 
1960.61 was not losvn at att. In 1957 58 and 1956-57 only one acre 
ssas sosvn In Slwana tchslL In 1955 56 however the area under 
linseed ssas 15 acres all In Slwnnn. 

An area of 42 acres 02 in Banner nnd 10 In Pachpodra) was 
under other oilseeds In 1959-60 Such aren In 1960-61 has no* been 
specified 

Only cotton nnd tesamam among the cash crops are 
regularly cultivated Cotton is grown In three telislb, viz., Barmer, 
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Siwana and Pachpadra, Siwana being the main grower. In 1960-6U 
Siwana had 479 acres under cotton, while Banner and Pachpadra had 
only 53 and 48 acres, respectively No other fibre crop was raised 
m 1960-61 

Mesia was cultivated m 1957-58 and 1959-60 on 3 and 7 acres, 
respectively Tobacco occupied 4 acres m 1959-60 and 9^ acres in 
1960-61 and m the previous four years was not cultivated 

Condiments and Spices 

Condiments and spices also are rarely grown, though 
the cultivation of chillies is fairly regular in the tehsib 
of Barmer, Siwana and Pachpadra. In 1960-61, a total of 181 acres 
was under chiUies, 134 acres m Siwana, 27 m Pachpadra, 17 in Barmer 
and 3 m Shiv An area of 715^ acres was under other condiments 
m 1960-61, the break-up for individual commodities bemg dhamya or 
coriander seed (1 acre), zeera or cummm seed (629 acres), lasan or 
garhc (10^ acres) and methi-alsiya (75^4 acres) 

Emits and Vegetables 

Because of the and nature of the area, frmt gardens 
are practically non-existent as they require a plentiful supply 
of water. In 1960-61, only 18 acres were devoted to the 
growing of fruit Where water is available, some vegetables such as 
potatoes, sweet potatoes and onions are grown In 1960-61, however, 
these vegetables occupied only 9%, 11 and 376 acres, respectively. 
Other rabi season vegetables were grown on 134 acres m 1960-61 and 
khanj vegetables on 26 acres Thus, fruit, and vegetables combined 
accounted for an area of only 574 acres in 1960-61 

Agricultural Production 

In 1959-60, which ■ was a normal year, the average 
yield per acre for ibajra, the prmcipal crop, was about 2 6 
maunds per acre The total production of bajra in that year was 
2,11,374 tons — about 21 per cent of the total production of bajra m 
Rajasthan as a whole. Wheat production was 10,136 tons (average 
10 7 maunds per acre) or rou^ly 2 per cent of the total wheat 
production m the State The production of other important crops 
m 1959-60 was as follows — 

Jowar 1,334 tons. Barley 279 tons, Maize 8 tons, Rape and 
Mustard 24 tons. Gram 638 tons, Sesamum 1,672 tons, Khanf pulses 
7,836 tons, Potato 10 tons and Groundnut 27 tons 
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Tlip prwlurtloii fifDtr' for lOffMil »rrc bj folltm-j — 

tTofi } 


lu^T* C 

vr^% o 0 

JCr^f • 

> iBftl 

Vktf* s 

Rtpf and > •a«i*nl ft 

OratD 1 6 t 

ffxtfnqm M&7i 

KUiil p3V<« IMtS} 

roi«tc.M II 

Qrosnd CQt I 


Crop pittera 

The crop pattern has remained largely codiangod over Iho 
years. The district docs oot grow punidcot grain to •‘ced tho 
bacaslng population tad therefore, the emphasis roust remain tner- 
whelralngly on food crops, Thero b also the iroportant fact that 
crops like cotton, lolacco and other cash crops, spices, fruit nnd 
vegetables all require IrrlpUon. which b lacking In thb arcau 

Thus, thero b no Instance In recent years of a substantial 
increase In the area under a cash crop In fact, only two such crops ^ 
cotton and Besamom have reguhr cultivation on a noticeable 
As regards the Introduction of new crops, the District Agriculture 
Onkcr b trying to Introduce cummin seed (zecra), for which the soil 
and climatic conditions In the dlstiici ore favourable. 
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Agricu tiiril Operations 


Agrkulluial operations are still carried out under the influence 
of ccitain astiolrgical conditions, particular attention being paid to 
the 27 nakshanas and the occurrence of certain auspicious conjunc- 
tions 


Plou^lniii ; — On Akhatiji, third day of the bright half of 
Vaishakli (May), the farmer starts his operations by harrowing fais 
field twice, first length-wise and then across When new land is 
brought into use, bushes and shrubs on it are cut and either burnt 
on^ the spot in ordei lo fertilize the soil or used as fences The 

ground is then roiiglily levelled This clearmg process is- called sm i 

; 

The actual ploughing operations usually begin with the first 
fall of sufficient lam, or even earlier in the case of clay soils The 
giound is ploughed once, twice or three times according to tuc 
stifiness of the soil, these three ploughing being respectively called 
phai , ciiauk and h^ya/i In some cases four or five ploughings are 
necessary Tor the ia/n ciops, four to eight ploughings are done in 
Septerabci or October Cither a camel or a pair of bullocks is 
yoked to eacli plough, though sometimes donkeys and buffaloes are 
also used On an average, the ordinary plough turns over half an 
acre of land in a day 

Maininii^’ — I he clung of sheep and ^goats and village refuse 
aiG u,cd <is mniuire Cow dung is also used by some farmers, but 
as it IS also a uiucli used source of luel, little is available for manunal 
purpose Heidcis of sheep, goats and camels are often paid m kind 
or cash to graze their animals on fallow fields 

5011 lug — Tire process of sowing is called bijan The seed is 
somelnncs scat tc'i eel bioadcast, especially in the case of Ul, or sown 
m lines by luctius of a bcuuboo drill attached to the plough The 

i 
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fhnrif BOtting usually begins umler Artfra nakshaira nftcr one 
or txvo shmscrs, /o»«r titxl nlhcr Klm/if tropa ore bov.h wllli tlio 
t [t\ rnrmeni nrdinnrllj unSl (or ihc nu^plclnu*; time Cma^nrnt) (or 
•:ov.mp \i-liich H lixfti by the \llLigc priest or ostrologcr 

Uhen (he vro-inp of the lharif crop bss hem completed the 
prepnmilon of ^lOld^ rv^ed for the crops Is started Ploiiphinp 
r 'arriat ou’ ulvcn there is n breat. In the rains to eradicate ^ ceth 
and «ipcn «Hit ibe coll to absorb raohltito In fbe month of 4*f>) nr 
f uTtil plnttghfTTO (s done for the Last lime and tlm tlio ^ods nio 
sown \\lioal IS gcrwfallv sovin ftllh the mil under the Sutrt 
naMintra and pram In If the nionBoon has been rclou 

normal ard no nin falls between fXtnbcr nnd the lieelnnlng of 
No'ember tlic .^Inp of the crops ninv be nkmdoned In the nmi 
Irrigated areas Generally seed from the prevlmw scar v crop 
I*- used the local belief being that seeds Jo tlieJr pcmiinntlm, ntiIw* 
If Icpt for a \ery long period 

ll'ecdlnfi — The rahl crops require no seeding, but 15 days 
after the fftatif crops have been sown nnd the sccdllncs nrr about 8 
Inches high a hnntw. Is passed bctSKcen the niws of young pbnts to 
rortKiu weeds Twn weeks bier llic process Is rcjicdcd and about 
0 week after this. If Uic ^11 Ls nwkablc the plants arc thinned by 
hand for fawMr and Itifra the distance plants ranges from 12 to J8 
irKhes A v.-eck or two after the thinning has been conipleled the 
field Is weeded by band (nindal) 


Protcciioii — Prom the time the grain commences to form the 
crop las 10 he protected from the ravages of birds cattli, deer nnd 
wild pig Scarc*crows arc erected nrxl usu.illy a wtipwn or a boy 
sits on a ccalTold (dogfa) raised 10 to 12 feet above the ground from 
which pomt of vantage stones can be hurled from a sling Ojr’p/'nn) 
Other means used to scare nwny birds and animals arc a whip made 
from the fibre of called phaUtUa, or healing an empty kerosene 
tin 


JIarxesihig — ^Thc reaping or loon!) is done by men 

called dejiagiy'os meaning dally wage workers or barias at the rate 
of nhoul a Ngha n day per head Stalks bearing nrs such aj bafra 
^v^lcal and barley are cut with a sickle (dtmiU) while those hearing 
pods such ns gram are up-rootod Pulses arc mostly cut n-i w lole 



plants Vegetables are picked by hand and leafy ones are uprooted. 
Root crops like potatoes and groundnuts are liarvested by digging with 
spade They are placed by the reaper in a bag (]hoh), worn on the 
t^ody and when the bag is full the produce is deposited at a pre- 
arranged spot, whence it is carried by cart or camel to the threshing 
floor 

Thieslnng — The khals or threshing floor is usually located in 
the vicinity of the village site The ground is made hard and even 
by watering and ramming with a wooden mallet, after which a coating 
of cow-dung IS applied The process of threshing is called gaita An 
upright post (mod), about 6ft high, is fixed the centre and a thick 
wall of brambles is built around 

The stalks are strewn over the floor around the post and 
tramjiled by two or four bullocks yoked abreast to the post This 
operation is called qaJma 

Wimiowing — The next process is that of winnowing (upanm) 
After the grain has been leleased, it is collected in a heap and then 
winnowed Three peisons are required for the process, one stands 
on a stool (tarpava) about 3 ft high the second hands him the 
baskets of gram and chaff which aie slowly emptied into the wind 
and the third person separates the fallen grain from the chaff with 
the aid of a broom The chaff (hhusa) is used as fodder fo’* cattle 
The cultivators are in the habit of keeping a dantli (sickle) or a 
plough-share (kusvn) buried in the gram in order to ward off evil 
spirits , I 

Implements 

The field implements used by the agriculturists are laigely of 
the old type The main implements are ploughs, harrows, levellers, 
clod-crushers, seed-drills and hoes 

The clod-crusher (kmi or savar) is a heavy log dragged over 
the fields by bullocks to level the ground and gather together some 
of the weeds The indigenous plough, leveller, etc , are also made 
of wood, the seed-dull being of bamboo 

Apart from these bullock-drawn implements, there are 
spvcial hand tools used in agricultural operations The main tools 
are tlie furhad (axe), I uladi (pick-axe), phawocla (spade), khurpi 
(wooding line'', daoth (sickle), koxeda (bill-hook), panai (crowbar) 
and the datdah (lake with w'ooden teeth) These are usually made 


The rriwipal hnnwilng lool J$ the Hla (ricUe) Tho J:N?adl 
(plci nxr) Is used for ))'ir%MHng mot crops The phaw'cd/t (spade) 
i\ uschI In rcpalfinp and nmVIng bunds and v.uier channels and flUlug 
the with suti and nonwre The ponor (crow bar) cilhet woodoa 
or Iron Irw^thctl l< for collcdlnp and removing waste maUrltli 
fmm the 111 Ids wsnUnf member of n cuUivator a landiy 

prtssrssf*t n Uutrfn and n dmifo// The /mirfo and the htrhnd are 
u itf for cuUfnp shruba and trees rcspcclfvcl> With the ponar 
(cTO'*. bar) clods and tlcme* arc lifted and holes dug 

AUemptfi are befng made to introduce tmproN'Od types of 
Implements but progress has been slow as such implements arc In 
«hort supply Thus, In there wcjc only IjOSS Iron ploughs 

In the di trlci as again t I 16^68 wooden ploughs 

Ijirpe <enlc cultivation Is still \*ery rare Such cultivation Is 
only possible ilio^ugh mcchanlrcd farming and there were onlj 33 
tnclore In Ute dKlrict in l96(W(il 

The AgncuhxrfO liepartmenl la trying to popularlre the use of 
Iron Persian wheels Iron cAnms (buclcts) os well as Implements 
rudi as Uie soft turning plough, bund former and fripimlh Tlic last 
two are already in evidence and number about lOO aiul 50 
re\pecti\cly The (ollowlng table shows the main ogncuUuml 
Implements in use in the district during the period I95f>-<51 ■— 
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Tlie followiing numbers 

of improved agricultural implements 

were distributed during 1960-61 — 

Ploughs 

183 

" ' Chaff cutters 

52 

, Seed drills 

31 

" , Bund foimers 

“ 59 

Mote wheels 

83 

Iron chai as 

246 

Bakkiiar (leveller) 

16 

Hand Hoes 

3 

c 1 i 

Seeds 

1 ^ 


Tn order to improve yields, the district agricultural authorities 
are distributing improved types of seed for various crops As 
regards wheat, the RS 31-1 variety has been tried with success and 
there is a proposal to, introduce the RiS ^-11 variety developed at 
the Diirgapura farm at Jaipur For ha^ra selected seeds of the local 
Mallani variety are being distributed and for castor the H 6 
quality The Depaitment is also supplying improved varieties of 
cotton and groundnut seeds, 'the latter having been obtained Irom 
Sawai Madhopur "pius for ‘ most of the major crops improved 
varieties of seeds aie being popularised unfortunately, supplies are 
still very short During 1 959-66) the Department was able to dis- 
tiibute the following quantities of seeds* wheat 5,229^ maunds, 
ha]ra 4,694 maunds, ]o\vai 150 maunds and gwai 900 maunds 
Vegetable seeds are being distiibuted through the panchayat samities 
The Depaitment maintains a Seed Multiplication Farm at Samdari 
During 1960-61, the following quantities were distributed wheat (RS 
31-1, NP 718, C 591) 4,282V< maunds, bapa 3879 maunds, gwai 130 
maunds ^ecm 7 maunds, castor 1 maund, cotton 10 maunds, ground- 
nut maunds and vegetable seeds 1,053 lbs 

Rotation of Ciot s 

Tliough the benefits of crop rotation are very well known to the 
cultivatoi, it IS practised in a rather haphazard manner Ohe 
common method in tlie khanf sown areas is to plant hajra foi two 
vears, leave the land fallo\\ for a yeai, then sow ]owar or ill and 
linally revert to hajra again 

Roldinn is most common on land suitable for both mbi and 
Uuuij (.rojis Slab Helds gencr.illy bear a Ihanj ciop m one >'^ar 
and n loln crop the next yo,'i provided that either of the two crops 



|3 Vilmll) (ir parlbiK t put^ i pulse crop is Invariibly jrouMi nt 
icnsl onix in coars 

i 1 

In riih ficbls cnpnblo of grov.ini, rotil trtJpb /ontir Is tonally 
allcianlal v'ilh "licnl nrgnm In pfKuur Ilcld*. cotton takes 11 k place 
\)[ jnwnr SnnKlImc* f<n\ar i*; •«mii In ll«c‘ first year wlic-tl or gntm 
tlK oo'tnd st-vr nT\d or another pulse in U\o Ihinl \*car 

/7/ll iind nJMfdi or mm on i»hh rt to intpmvc the fcrtlUlj of the 
r dl Simllnrlv v-hen there ore gN«l Wintor sfioucrs n gnim ^rop is 
pnnsn in order In ohLiin \ pood crop of cirlton (lie next \-car Tlic 
kfuir fnmi the I ram stalk »t Is bolfmxl increases Hk* fortllitv of the 
In W 

Manures and Fertiliicts 

Apirf Iiom ilu trudiilomi prattice of loanng o Itehi follow 
(K I i'lnuil) l< imblo II to rr\over from Uk, strum of trrp'bisrnng 
nnfniic Is juldvd to iiirit.ti the noil in Irrigated nroris and In Helds 
ncir the villa llmvcvtr, even iiov. the grealtr p;irt of the Innd 
under vultivatn'ii receives manure onI> os a result of animals gracing 
on it 


Iht district atncullurc luthoriUcs are trying to popularise 
til ii,*i of ntiimres nnd in l'?59 60 distributed 34 Ions of town com- 
p<»^l nrul 1 177 of vill tgc compost Also 610 compost pits were dug. 

I Iforls ore btinc mode Uirough the development blocks to induce the 
villagcn* to give up the use of cow-dung as fucL Tlio Municipal 
C mimittcc at Oalulfa fs deranging for illb bsc bf town compost m 
ninhtirc Artlfidil fcrtrllsers nrc nko In use but nt pre*«nl lii^mall 
ijuantilies 1 1 c amount-i dHiibutcd Uirough the Department in l*)5ut 
60 and were as follows. t n 1 ‘ \ 

r ^ 

\ r jl» ^ > r ^91901^0 l^llnJ1 1 

1 Vimiwnhiiii Null Itfile ‘ fflcfcf du 1 (on* 

1 ^ / I *i II 

2 Caldum Auuuojilgm ^ I 0 luni lIVcvrl, r 3 itnin 

D hUiurlj boi liat#il I j ii 1 rJullOtlDfiH I cvrt j 1 < 7touil 

< Uri;»» — tdns 


AfjrWdUtrmlpcstsndQdrtcaffCfli lO '• n 1 ' 

The most deatructivfc thfc Vi^dJta (l^f^rogiyphalg ^ 

iiigroccjHuUis) ^t Is a hopper, „pqsppijllhig ,Uio loco»i and mcasunng 
from I ^ to i2^ inches , Jliough your itinlen 
iiliei its ucUyilios during thp/mqn^upo, M^fic^opa oS 


maize, bajra, jowar and pulses. The maiji insecticides used against it 
are benzene hexachloridc, aldrin and calcine ai senate To eiadicate 
destruction by other insects, various insecticides such as aldrin, D D. 
T., agrosan and bordo mixture, zinc phosphide and sulphur dust are 
used Among other pests, some destruction of crops is caused by the 
desert jeiboa rat, which digs up the holds and makes granaries against 
emeigency Occasionally, a large variety of brown rat, the antelope 
rat, over runs the area and destroys the crops when green by eating the 
loots and when in ear devouring the heads of grain This pest then 
disappears as quickly as it comes. 

Locust damage used to be considerable till about a decade back, 
but the concerted efforts of the anti-locust organisation of the Govern- 
ment of India and international co-operation aided by specialised 
agencies of the United Nations have been able to control the menace 
to a certaui extent and it has been possible to reduce the extent of the 
damage thus caused The anti-locusl organisation compnses two 
sections, known as the Intelhgence and the Technical Wings The 
hitelhgence Wmg patrols the susceptible areas and provides informa- 
tion on locust breedmg, visits of swarms from outside and their 
course, etc, the Technical Wing goes into action on the strength of 
this information. 

The important crop diseases are the green car disease of 
bajra, powdery mildew, rest smut 

I DEPARTMENTAL ACTIVITIES 

I The District Agriculture Office, in conjunction witli the com- 

munity development officials and the panchayat saraities, tries to 
improve crop production by suggesting better methods of cultivation 
through actual demonstrations, supplying better seeds and fertihsers 
and taking steps to eradicate crop diseases and pests A sum of Rs 
13,500 for the development of a local manurial reserve and distribution 
of fertilisers and another sum of Rs 1,63,800 under the seed scheme 
had been spent up to 1959-60 as part of the second Five Year Plan 
Plan expenditure on mmor irrigation works durmg the same period 
came to Rs 2,46,250. , 

The departmental activities also extend to land improvement 
and distribution of loans On the occasion of die Tilwara fair, film 
shows and village leader camps are orgamsed. 

At present, the Department is running only one Seed Multipli- 
cation Farm at Samdari This farm, which covers an area of-IOO acres, 
was estabhshed in 1958-59. It has it’s own tractor and pumping set. 
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T»cca\i loanE are distributed rcsularl> to help agriculturuts 
impros-o their fnrna and also during lean >enrs to relievo distress. 
The following nmounts were diitributed during 1958 59, 1959-50 nnd 
i96Mi — 
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ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 
Area under fodder cropt 

The area tinder fodder crops Ifl 1960-<>l v,as 5^773 acres, 
15X4 per cent of the total cultivated area of the district The follow 
Jng taWc cbovfs the area under fodder crops since 1955-56 — 


(Atrt*) 
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0,79 43* 

19 U7 
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1097.98 
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In yean of suIEdcnt rain, which arc few and far between, the 
district Is self sufBdcnt in regard to fodder but generally herders 
migrate eastwards during the summer, returning with the first men 
soon showers. Almost every year some parts of the district are 
declared famine areas and the govcrnnicnt opens fodder depots where 
sale is made at subsidised rates The principal fodder crops are the 
bhurut (ccnchrus cathortlcus) and siiiun (panicum frumeotoceum) 

OatUo 

As conditions in the desert are not condocivc to agriculture 
a large section of Iho agricultural population depends on herds of 
caltlo and sheep for subsistence The cattle of Mahanl are famed 
for their size and good appenrnnee and are reared in such numbers 
that there Is a constant suppl> available for export to neighbouring 
districts and the States of Gujerat and Madhya Pradesh. Generally, 
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the herds are not housed but are allowed to roam over the vast 
uncultivated tracts where, in normal 3^ears, they obtain sufficient 
nourishment from wild grasses As the summer approaches, however, 
and the pastures are exhausted, the herders migrate in s^rch of 
temporary feeding-grounds 

Some of the bulls are very large and have massive horns and 
humps When weE taken care of and stall-fed, the milch cows give 
from five to ten seers of milk In 1960-61 there were more than 
5,30,146 cattle m the district 

V j 

Buffaloes are largely confined to the less dry tehsils of Siwana, 
Pachpadra and parts of Bamer In 1960-61 they totalled 26,532 or 
only about 5 per cent of the total number of cattle 

Camels 

The best ndmg camels in the whole of Marwar come from 
Shiv and are known as Rama Thalia, they are said to be able to 
cover 80 to 100 miles m a night without difficulty The Barmer 
area also has good riding camels but they are mfprior to the Rama 
Thaha breed Ordinary camels are used for draught purposes The 
distnct has nearly 72,824 camels (1960-61)' and large numbers are 
bought and sold at the annual Tilwara fair 

- Sheep and Croats 

Sheep are extremely important to thfe economy In 1960-61, 
the district had 6,15,773 sheep The number of sheep per square 
mile is about 63 56 and the number of sheep and human beings are 
almost e4ual m the 'district Thfe imjlotlanl breeds are the Jaisal- 
men and the Maiwari 

r* 

The Jaisalnicii bleed is heavily built The face is black or 
blown The long nose, eals and tail gives this sheep an impressive 
appearance Tlie Manvari breed is more stockily built. It is a 
black-laced sheep with medium or shott ears and is a hardy animal 

The Marwaii ewes weigh between 50 and 65 lbs, while rams 
of the same species tip the scale anywhere between 60 and 80 lbs 
The Jaisahneii ram weighs between 70 and 100 lbs and the ewe 
between 65 and 80 lbs 

riierc has been no attempt to introduce exotic breeds like 
the Merino because such animals aie unlikely to survive the rigours 
of the climate and the lack of lush grass. 



Shecp-brecdlng and aUlcd Indostncs provide employment to 
a Inrgo nombex of people The flNmgc \^ool >icld Is 10 to 14 
chhataix for the Jniralincrl breed and K to 12 chhaiaks for the 
Marrsari breed Tho Jslsalmcti breed talcs four to s^tn clippings 
every >tar v.hUc the Mar^nri breed lak<s onl> to four Both 
breeds produce medmm ond coarse vrool suitable for carpets. 

There Is a Supcrintcndenl for Shcq> and Wool D^vdopmont 
staVooed at tUrmer A slroep and r^ool extension OfTtcer Is posted 
at Shl\ ond Stock Assl^tant^ at Bamter Halotra Sbsana and Pach 
podra The Stock Assistants ore gKen o supply of rams for 
controlled breeding over ^ 0(K) shcq> i^ithin a mdlous of 10 miles from 
their headquarters 11k: four centres together control a total of 
314 ley fleclr the distribution being os follows — 

Dalolr* lOanoett 

r«chr«dr« 10 ^ 

lUrmfr 3 

IJlo sheep, goab also ore prolific and number 8 93,544 about 
half as much egolo as the human population Nearly half the goat 
population of the district Is In Bormcr tchsil alone Cools ore 1 opt 
os domestic animals by almost every nirol family Goat hair is used 
08 raw matcnal In the }atpatti industry 

Hones 


Among domestic nnimals the horse has always stood first with 
Rajputs In this district In certain areas the Thnlurs have long bred 
horses v\hlcb ore noted for their liardihcss ond case of pace They 
grow to a good height and thnuoh light boned can corrv heavy 
weights and go long dirtaticcs without food and water About 1 000 
horses ore brought for sale from th!\ iind other parts every \ear to 
tho Tllwnra fair ,Tbc lotal number nf horsci in the district exceeds 
3000 

Others 

Other domestic animals Include tjrat useful beast of burden 
the donlcy which numbered 24 017 In 19GO-6I Mules arc rnrely 
seen tbdr number being only 18 and pigs arc generally nert lept 
Poultry too are rare ond numbered only 1,71? In iwij 61 
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Iprovement Measures 

There'are no model government farms ,in the district for cattle, 
sheep or poultry breeding but small experimental umts started m the 
development blocks are now under the control of the panchayat 
samities 

Sheep improvement measures have already been described 
There are also schemes aimed at improving the quality of cattle 
through the use of bulls of the Kankrej and Tharparkar breeds m key 
village units. 

Notable among private cattle farms is one started by Rawal 
Gulab Smgh of Smdhan m S 1990 (1933 AD.) It is pnmanly a 
cattle-breeding farm, though other animals are also kept In 1956, 
there were 500 animals on the farm of which 400 were of pure 
Kankrej breed, while the others were mixed Kankre] and Gir stock 
The farm has steadily been expanded and at the end of 1960-61 had 
I'jOOO Kankrej cattle, 150 Murrah buffaloes, 50 MaUam mares and 
three MaUani horses Situated at the village of Goena nine miles 
from Smdhan, the farm produces about 50 breeding bulls every year 
Most are bought by the Government or the panchayat samities and 
fetch an average pnce of Rs 800/-. 

Other pnvate breedmg centres, though less important, are a 
poultry farm at Jasol, owned by a co-operative society and donkey 
breeding farms m the Gura Mallam and Smdhan panchayat samiti 
areas 


Under a camel improvement scheme, owners of selected 
camels are given a subsidy of Rs 25 per month till the animals attain 
the age of six years They are then either bought by the Government 
for their own schemes or sent to farms under private management to 
be utilized for breedmg purposes Old and unhealthy ammals are 
castrated. 

The folIo\vmg table shows the animal husbandry improvement 
activities m the district durmg 1959-60 — 


S No 


P\KOHAYvT Samities 


Siwana BaJotra Shi\ 


Total 


1. Cattlo Breeding Units 
2 SliOcp Breeding Units 

2. Bonltry Breeding Units 
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2 

1 


2 


3 

4 


13 

0 
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CtlUe 

There Is only one major atUe fair In the district tlio TUn'arti 
Fair held annual!) at TII«ara viUafe In the bed of the LunI rirer 11 
h held every jear in the month ni ChalUa bctvreen Krithna Faktha 
Gvarai and SluUa Fcktha Cjwar In former dnya It wns otpnlscd 
tn the Javnl Rnwal, »ho charted small teen from the parttdpant- 
VVlien the ntmiher of partlajvants mounted and the Income 
conrcRucntl) Incrcuncd the Renenue Department of the former 
Jodhpnr State toot charsc With the merter of Stat« this tcsponsl 
hint) devolved on the District Animal Hushandry Ottor 

As rcjnrda the origin of the fair, the story goes that Rannl 
Milllnathji »ho aveended the throne of Mehva in Samnal !431 
(AD 1374) n-is rcsirded na n StddJur a man vvho had oltatned 
vitper human ponern People from far end near congrepted to liavc 
the darttwi of the ascetic Rnwat Some of the animals which hrouglil 
Ihclr maslem to the spot caught the tyc ot prospective hii)crr Small 
Ironsactiena thu" took place and comrocrdal Importance hepnn to be 
ttuched to the occasion rvtn after the death of the Rawal (1399 
A D ) people contlnocd to coogregate once a year to worship at the 
temple constructed to his mettrory 

The first regular fair was held h) Motn Raja Udal Slnghjl la 
Samwal 1630 (1593 AD) and since then has grown in Importance The 
fair ground Is now connected by a laDwuy line which goes right up 
to the site 

In 1875 the following livestock was brought to the folr for sale — 
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In 1959-60, by way of comparison, tbe following numbers were 


brought and sold: — 

- 

Brovghf 

Sold 

Cattle 

« « * • k 

4C,7I0 

16,635 

^ Buffaloes 

• 

G9 

9 

Horses 

• « • 

1,000 

643 

Caiuols 

« 

12,002 

5,781 

Donkeys 


005 

742 

A companson of 

these figures illustrates 

the growth in 


importance of the fair Tlie Animal Husbandry Department derived 


an mcome of Rs 1 ,40,068 20 on this occasion 


The highest pnees quoted at the fair for various ammals were 
as follows — 

(Bs.) 

Bullocks 

• ^ 1,400 

' 

Camols 

. .. 3,200 

Hoi'scs 

• • • • 3,200 

106 

Donkeys 

Buffaloes 

lilvestoDk Figures 

130 


The following table (compiled from Land Records figures) shows 
the livestock position in the district in 1960-61 Figures for 1956 are 
also given for purposes of companson — 





1956 

1960-01 

Increase ( + ) 
or Dccreaae(— ) 

1 

CatUc 

Males Over 3 yeais 
(a) Breeding 
{b) Worlung 
(c) Otliers 

• 
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1,607 

86,092 

878 
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2 

Bemales over 3 yoors 

. 
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2,46,172 



[а) In milk 

(б) Others 
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Animal DjmfS _ 

Tho mort common cattle diseases are pfcoro-pnttjmonb or 
mola rog (nhicli occounta for more than CO per con of Uk fatalities), 
nndcrpi^ (mala) and U\er tluct- the lesser diseases arc the foot and 
mouth dt ease surra, haemorrhagic septiaemla and black quarter 
Before tl>c Introduction of modem veterinary facilities (and esen now 
In the more remote areas) betdera used to apply certin traditional 
herbal remedies, whldi were sorocthnes cllectlvc in lea serious cases 

Oimcls are ailllcfed by two diseases locally called kalia and 
tlb<ra, rcspoctnoly An nnlniai attacked by the former Is said to 
ihlver fall down and expire The inditenous treatment Is to sht tho 
ears and if no blood issues the animal Is left to die Tlhorsa Is a sort 
of romittcnl fever, lasting sometimes for ns long as three years tho 
paUent avoids sitting m the moonlight, seeks shade and gradualh 
wastes anny ^ 


Hie diseases of the buffalo are jhenja, a skin, disease dis- 
appearing in three days, if promptly attended to and dun, an affection 
of the lungs, causmg the animal to run at the mouth and refuse food 
and termmatmg fatally within 12 hours if proper remedies are not 
apphed 

Goats suffer from (i) galtiya, a disease of the throat, which 
can be cured by lancing the affected part where a poisonous fluid has 
collected, (li) bwrkiya, when the animal goes round m a circle till it 
exhausts itself, falls and expires, (m) pephurm, an affection of the 
lungs and (iv) mata (rmderpest), which is very fatal when it appears 
and usually carries off more than half of the flock. 

I 

/ 

The sheep is immu ne from rinderpest but anthrax sometimes 
assumes epidemic form- Among other sheep diseases mention may be 
made of sheep-pox, contagious pneumonia and parasitical diseases 
Smee June 1959, the office of the Sheep and Wool Development 
Supermtendent has been carrying out mass disease preventive 
measures to protect the flocks, which are of great importance to the 
economy of the district. 

The foliowmg table shows the deaths among hvestock from 
some of the more important diseases: — 


(Yoai 1969 00) 


S Ho. Disease 


V Attacked Died 


1 

nmderpest • "f 

• -« 

• • 


2,169 

104 

2 

Haemorrliagic septicaenua • • 




106 

4 

8 

Black quai tor 

• • 



102 

30 

4 

Boot and month disease 

• • 

• 

• • 

306 

6 

6 

Pleviro -pneumonia 

• 

* 

• • 

3,090 

746 

C 

Livor fluck 

• 


• 

1,042 

261 

7. 

Shcop-pox 


« 


10 

5 

8 

Surra 

• 


« 

206 

13 

0. 

Parositit Diboaseu 

« • 

♦ 

• f 

92 

9 


105 


V lerlnoryHoipilali 

There nro thrT?c vctcrlnao hospitals In the district, situated oi 
Banner, Balolra and Slwnna rc<pccthel> There arc olso veterinary 
dispensaries at Shiv Chohbn and Pachpadm under the panchayot 
samiUes, A moMlc dispensary visits outlying vlllogcs. 

During the hospitals and dispensaries treated a total 

of 32.679 cases A total of 4,462 caatralions ms ere performed 

NATURAL CALAMITIES 

As the district lies in thb arid rone and the toll In general is 
cxtrcniclj porous floods arc out of the question except on land 
bordering the Lum and its tributaries in jears of exceptionally heavy 
rain 


For the same reason famine U <o much n part of the lifo of the 
region that It excites no comment Every year in various parts 
there occurs an abnormal scarcity of water gross or grain It is only 
when these three tcardUcs are felt simultaneously that the 
Inhabtanls are aware that there is a famine. Thus Col Tod rcfercs 
to famine as the grand natural disease of the desert region” 

There IS no recorded history of famines In the district, but it is 
Indicated in \-arlcms sources of Information that Mallanl was visited 
by scMcro famine in the following years 1485 1661-62, 1792, 1804 
1812 13 1833 34 1837 38 184849 1850-51 1853 54 1868 1869 1877- 
78 1891 92, 189^96 1898 99 1899-00 1905-06 1915 16 1918-19 

1921 22. 1925-26 1928 29 1936-37 1938 39 and 1940 

Occaslonolly the local ruler* must have taken steps to relieve 
distress but In general the pratlcc appears to have been for the 
rural population to migrate to Malwa or Gojerat along with their 
herds returning when conditions improved In fact, the migration 
of herders continues to bo an annual feature Increasing in volume In 
exceptionally bod yean 

In recent years the Famine Relief Department of the State 
Government hia been keeping a careful watch on the situation ind 
ns soon os famine conditions are thought likely to develop In any 
particular area ameliorative measures are taken In advance. The 
usual steps include the opening of fodder depots In the alTected areas 
sending of water supplies to pre-arranged spots taccavi loans, 
remission of land revenue On the case of agriculturists) and the 
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starting of small construction schemes to give employment in the 
affected villages Funds are also placed at the disposal of the local 
authonties for relief operations 

Almost every year, some parts of the district are declared 
famine areas In 1961 these areas were as follows* — 


Telisil 

Bnnripr 

Shiv 

Siwana 

Cholitan 

Pachpadra 


Number of village^ 
13 
53 
19 
9 
91 


aiAPTER V 
INDUSTRIES 

TRADITIONAL INDUSTRIES 

Tbe mojt Irnportaol traditional Industries are doth printing 
and d>cliig and lalt ntanafocturc. Lesser industries are smith), 
cai 7 >eotr) shoe makings potlcf>, fat pattl making and other vilbgc 
cnili v^Wch dale back to the Umc, when the village ocemoroy was 
largd) ficU-auHidcnt 

The impact ol modem civilization has, In the rural areas, not 
been flrong enough lo disturb seriously the bcrcdllaiy professions, 
Tbe district U fUU industrially backward because of the lack of 
matetiaU needed for modem tndustr), shortage of power and poor 
conmmolcalloQS. 


POIVOI 

As there arc no large rhers, other in the district or in its 
MciflUy there Is no question of b>droclcctrIc powder being ovallable, 
Jo fact, up to 1954 there w-as no dcctrioty at oil in the district In 
that )'ear, a small thermal station of 22 kw was Installed under tho 
control of the Municipal Board, Darmer to provide street lighting and 
lo operate the water works. Later in 1959, a bigger power 
house of 200 k'w was opened. As n result R has been possible 
to provide some electric connections wilWn the town. At 
present there arc only 451 pcnnancol connections, indodlng 6 power 
connections to Industries, 

A small power house was also opened in Balotra in December 
1958 There aro 334 connections (332 domestic and 2 power) Tho 
total Installed capacity of tbe power house is 95 kw 

There is a proposal to construct a new thermal station at 
Balotm at a cost of about Rs. 4 lakhs with a capacity of 1,000 kw 
The establishment of such n plant would enable a start to made 
In industrialization The two existing power houses are of such low 
capaaty that power Is supplied to imnll industries only In exceptional 
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cases The only industnal units obtaining electric supply at present 
are some flour mills, the water works at Barmer and Balotra and an 
engmeering concern at Balotra. 

MINING 

Near Barmer city and northwards, there are exposures of 
Eocene geological foj:mations, characteristic of which are such non- 
metalhc mmeral deposits as sandstone, clays, bentonite, fuller’s 
earth, gypsum and selemte Besides these deposits, there is the 
well-known Pachpadra salt lake about 15 miles north-west of Balotra 
The district is deficient m metalhc mmerals. 

/ 

Salt — ^The salt mdustry at Pachpadra supports the workers of 
aDout 25 villages situated m its vicmity The mdustry, which was 
leased by the Jodhpur Darbar to the Government of India m 1879 for 
an annual sum of Rs 17 lakhs and transferred to the Government of 
Rajasthan on April 1, 1960 has had a chequered history Smce 
earhest times, it has been used as a source of salt, but systematic 
exploitation is said to have begun only about 450 years ago Under 
British control, production was stnctly regulated and at times ceased 
altogether, only to be agam called upon to supplement supplies from 
other sources, when market conditions so required 

Major K D Erskme, quoting F Ashton’s article “The Salt 
Industry of Rajputana” (m the Journal of Indian Art and Industry, ’ 
Vol IX, January, 1901) writes m the Rajputana Gazetteer (1909) 

“The salt lake has an area of about ten square miles and, 
unlike that at Sambhar, is not dependent on rainfaU as the brme 
sprmgs are perenmal Accordmg to local tradition, the valley was m 
former tunes a marsh, m which salt was deposited durmg the dry and 
hot months, and the wild aborigmal tribes collected the commodity 
for then own consumption and for sale to the inhabitants of the 
adjoimng desert Some 400 years ago, a Jat called Pancha occupied a 
• small hamlet, which was called after him Panchpadra (subsequently 
corrupted to Pachbhadra) 

A man of the Kharwal caste, named Jhanja, visited the place 
and, noticing the formation of' the salt m the bed of the marsh and 
recognizing the value of his discovery, settled here and commenced 
systematic work He was soon jomed by some of his kmsmen, and 
they at first proceeded the old Imes of collectmg such salt as 
formed spontaneously, but eventually they discovered that brme 



•prlngn existed ROl far from the «urfaco nnd accordln^y dug a 
shallow pit so ns to reach Ihclr Icxel A belter tand of salt being 
thus obtained lhc> abandoned the old methods and later on, 
a^ccrta^ncd that the best crystals formed on the thorny branches of 
desert shrubs which were blown by acddcnl Into the pits, Experi 
ments were made and It was found that the shrub known as moraM 
f/s-dwm ewropoewm) was most suitable because its twigs did not 
dcca\ in the bnno and Its long thorns facilitated the formation of 
brge cryitaU. 

These ahegfd dl£co\cries of Jhanja and his brethren form the 
basis of the methods of manufacture followed at the present time 
indeed no Improvement has been found pmctlcablc. Pits of nn aver 
age length of 2W ft with their hank^ sloped to an angle of about 45 
degrees arc dug in the bed of the source to a depth of 1 1 ft until the 
subterranean springs of brine haitj been taj^ied and theso become 
filled to a depth of about three feet with strong brine vTUying In 
dcnsll) from 20 degrees Beaume to saturation point Crystaltotlon 
15 promoted b> throwing branches of tnoruM into the pits as soon ns 
the formation of an os'crsct of salt indicates that precipitation has 
commenced During the great heat of April May and June the 
evaporation of the brine \-cry rapid and as this proceeds and salt is 
precipitated more brine flows to until the pit is filled with salt to a 
depth of about 3 ft. which takes place in tiw >cars The salt is then 
ready for removal and having been cut out in sections the crystals 
arc shaken off the thorny branches nnd stored in oblong heaps on the 
bank. The out turn from a pit averages 370 tons cvejy second j^car 
and crop after crop is thus obtained. The salt Is one of the best of 
Upper India and is by many preferred to the Sambhar variety It Is 
white dean and of good crystal and contains from 97 to 98 percent 
of chloride of sodium 

As at Sambhar so also here the source b under the protection 
of the goddess Sakarabari wbo Is said to have appeared before Jhanja 
and ordered him to dig out images of herself aaJ her sister from the 
centre of the lake and build a temple In their honour TMs command 
he fnllhfully obeyed but the shrine, as It now stands has been 
considerably enlarged since his time* the image of Sakambarl has an 
Inscription dated 1514 A.D” 

Erskine adds “The annual average out turn during the last 10 
years has been 28,130 toes, of which between 45 and 
46 per cent Is exported to the United Provinces, 27 per cent Is 
consumed In Rajputana and the rest finds Its way to Central TnHU and 
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the Central Provinces. In former tunes, the whole of the carrymg 
trade was m the hands of the Banjaras but, with the extension of the 
railway to Balotra and the construction of the branch hne to the 
works, very few of these wanderers visit the place, and practically all 
the salt IS removed by rail ” 

The salt tract consists of a long oval depression about seven to 
eight miles long and four to five miles wide and has a very porous soil. 
The space occupied by the salt works is about six miles long and has 
an average width of two miles 

There are at present 1,074 pits in the tract, of which 428 are 
working The old pits are not of uniform size, varymg from 
100X50 ft to 800X100 ft and are also not systematically laid. The 
new pit size, however, has been standardized at 400X100 ft. Twenty 
pits of this size have been constructed since 1947. For the sake of 
convenience, the area has been divided mto two sectors, viz, the 
Eastern sector and the Western sector Details are given at the end 
of this chapter 

Extraction of salt generally begins m October and continues 
up to the end of June Peak production is during the hot months of 
April, May and June Crops of salt are generally obtained from the 
same pit at intervals of about 18 months. The salt crust is broken 
up with iron-tipped poles, raked to the side and spread out for a day 
or so to dry on a ledge just above the brme level It is then earned 
up the bank in baskets and collected in heaps. 

The Kharwals still retain hereditary ownership and manufacture 
rights Generally, a pit is shared by several persons but an 
individual may have shares m many pits at the same time. The Salt 
Department maintains a register for each pit, wherein is entered its 
history, ownership, etc 

The investment on a standard size pit is Rs 10,000/. In a 
year of normal prqduction (12 lakh maunds) about 1,000 persons arc 
emplo>cd dunng the peak season An adult male receives a daily 
v/age of Rs I 50 to Rs 1.75 and women and boys Rs 1 00 to Rs. 125, 
Woik is done on a single-shift basis, usually from Sam to 5 pm, 
\vith <;casonal variations There is an hour’s recess at mid-day. 

Bentonite — Extensive deposits are found in Sluv tchsil and 
there arc also some in Barmer tehsil The mam workings are at the 
following places Hanvccha, Gival, Akh, Thumbh, Gunga and Shiv (all 
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In Shiv tchsll) and at Bisala and Sonri in Banner tehsEL About 

3.000 tons of bentonite arc extracted annually at present but produc- 
tion Is likely to increase as there Is a big demand for this mineral 
According to Mineral Production in India”, 1958 (p 183) issued 
by the Ministry of Steel Mines and Fuel Government of India 
available reserves of bentonite in Banner are about U million tons, 

SeUnlte . — The worklngj at Thob vfllage 4n tehsll Pacfapadra 
yield about 400 tons per year 

Gypsitm , — ^Traces have been found at various places but 
the main deposits are at Kovas and Utarlai, which arc 
on the railway close to Banner The working of this 
valuable fertilizer mineral has been directly taken up by 
the Smdrl Fertfllzor Factory According to J Coggln Brown 
and A K, Dey in “India s Mineral Wealth” the gypsum reserves at 
Kavas arc of the order of 2,061 ^XX) tons and those at Utarlal 

7499.000 tons. The Kavas deposits were the first to be exploited In 
this area and as they are much smaller than those at Utarlal they are 
likely to be exhausted raudi earlier The present annual production 
is hi the neighbourhood of 2 lakh tons 

Fullers Earth— The largest deposits arc at the village of 
Kapurdj 14 miles north of Banner town There are several smaDer 
deposits in Banner tehsil, espedallv at Rohll ProductloD at 
present Is nearly 4 000 tons. 

Others — Among the lesser mineral deposits are those of glass 
sand and clay at Botlya (Banner tebsil) clays are also found at 
Banner itself Some sand stone is quamed at Banner and Jasal 
(Banner trfisll) but the output is negligible and roofing materials 
have to be Imported into the district 

Mention must also be made of the prospecting for lignite 
undertaken by the Department of Mines and Geology near Unror In 
Shiv tchsIL Due to scarcity of water the drilling operations were 
suspended but they are ogam being resumed and it Is expected that 
considerable deposits will be found as the geological conditions are 
favourable 

Apart from gypsum and, to a lesser extent, bentonite and 
selenite, the mineral workings arc small As already stated, gypsum 
is sent out in large quantities by rail right across the country to the 
Slndri Factory A bentonite grinding mill has been established at 
Barmer, and a mill at Jodhpur manufactures plaster of Paris from 
selenite quamed in this district. 
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LARGE-SCALE INDUSTRY 

Because of the lack of power facilities in the district, there 
are no industries which fall into this class 

SMALL-SCALE INDUSTRY 

Tliere are a few small industries in the district denving power 
largely from oil engines Most of them are flour mills, but there 
are also aerated water and ice cream factories, oil mills and others 

Theie are in all 47 flour mills at various places in the district, 
but most are concentrated in the areas covered by the Banner and 
Pachpadra panchayat samities, as will be seen from the following table 


Place 

No of mills 

Barmer 

15 

Shiv 

2 

Chohtan 

1 

Gura Mallani 

1 

Baitu 

1‘ 

Sindhari 

— 

Balotra 

17 

Siwana 

10 


Total 47 


Two of the flour mills at Barmer also operate cotton carding 
machines with the grinder 

There are seven ice cream and aerated water manufactunng 
units, three of these being at Balotra and four at Banner These 
two towns also have the only oil mills to be seen m the entire 
district (three each) There are two confectionery manufacturing 
units, one at Barmer and the other at Balotra, the latter having a 
production capacity of 200 maunds per month as compared with the 
40 maunds per month capacity of the Barmer plant 

Banner has two small pnntmg presses and Balotra one 
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As almd> n btntonlie ftindinp fjctonr las been kI 

vp at Barmcr IVnlwtilc it o \ 3 luaMc material u-rd in Ibc cUrliieo 
tlon cf fcv*d onJ trater foumln mouldinf insulation a^alnjl 

»alCT ictfnfc IncrrsKlng the plaUldU of o'ramic cl3>7 etc The 
factcry, mablUheJ in tehniar^ |9<‘? h> a piivatc crflctm after an 
Hreslmcnl M rcarh Rs 2 Ulb-r hv 9 dwipnctl enpadtv of 15 Ims 
of hmtenUe jvmdcr pr- daj Pre-ent prtxluction is rml> 5 tons per 
day IS dtX 3 h’e-*hlfi vorVinR hat no >ci been Introduced The 
i\rr3(ro datl) is U* 1 75 

The bentonite ponder tshlch selU nl R» 100 per ton is 
caported malnl> to dUts like BomKn nnd CalnjllA but some fimis 
iU sfca) to fort»pn maiketi includins I akisian and Burma 

Ulc the ojirr mall imlusttial umU the bentonite factors 
malfs uie e! oil cnpnrt as 1 source of p-rAor The factory employs 
cnls U tk-orVm, 

COTTAGT IMH STRIF-S 

Dyrlor and Printim: 

This is the most Important cotlaee Industry In Bjlotn 
before Partition it anied on b> 0 Muslim communit) Lnossn 
as Cfthijvjf iHlr counterparts In Rarmer loun KhptH Hindus 
Ahj^rf d)Tn s^ert oLo to be found In Samdarl Ramsar Disola, 
Siftdhnrl, Gonpa Shir Cbohtan and Dhonmana vdlUfcs. 

After partition of 125 CTiAI/v# fomllles in Rdotra about SO 
mlpated to PaVisUn but this loss ss'ss more than counterhaUncc\i 
by the atris'nl of more Uian 200 KhaUi farmllcs from Sind The ncv. 
arrivals brought a technique ot printing on both sides of the cloth 
Vkhercas, before 1947 local prints liad been confined to one side 

As reprda djTdng, the main centre is Balotm v^horc the 
chemical compOBtlon of the r.Titer It particularlj favourable The 
colours used ore mainly red nnd blue Uic former coming out In 0 
vivid shade. For the purpose of handftani (tic andd>e) cloth manu 
fadurc, Uic services of women in the villages ore utllircd to bind 
the doth in the required manner before d>clng 

In the sphere of printing. Balolra and Ilarmcr ore equally 
Important though nil the big units nre at the former place The 
printing Industry sufTcrod a temporary tel back at the time of 
PnrUhon, when the traditional nnd drablc ranrkcl of Sind was lost 
Alternative markets have now been obtained nnd attempts arc being 
made to re-open the Sind market so that the Industry is recovering. 



The production of cotton m the district being insufficient tor 
local needs, many dyers and prmters make use of null-made cloth 
m addition to the output of the local hand-looms The final product , 
vanes m price according to the texture of the cloth, but generally 
the coarser vaneties are favoured as most of the consumers in this 
distnct and elsewhere belong to the poorer classes This is one 
reason why the mdigenous mdustry has been able to hold itSv own 
m competition with mill products Another reason, stated by 
Erskine and still holding good, is that “the dyers and printers (of 
this area) still thrive m consequence of their abihty to gratify the 
love of colour, or rather the well designed combination of colours so 
popular among either sex in Rajputana” 

There are three sizable dyemg and prmtmg units operating m 
the district, all situated at Balotra* One, which has three work- 
shops, has m fact come into bemg as a result of the amalgamation 
of three small units on April 1, 1958 A total number of 47 persons 
were employed m 1960 AH work is done by hand and the cloth 
used is either mill-made or hand-made Mill cloth is imported from 
Indore, Bombay, Delhi, Bhiwani, Kanpur, etc , while the hand-loom 
cloth comes mamly from Bhojpura The final product has a wide 
market in Rajasthan, Delhi, Punjab, Madhya Pradesh and Bombay 
and attempts are bemg made to find markets in West Asia 

The second unit, established m 1951-52, finds a ready sale for 
its cloth withm the district and m the big towns of Rajasthan The 
third IS only a dyeing works It uses mill-made cloth imported 
mainly from Indore, Bombay, Bhilwara and Beawar. The product is 
sold mainly withm the district itself but also finds buyers m the 
adjacent districts of Jalore and Jodhpur 

Apart from these, the umts are mamly family concerns As 
m the past they are concentrated at Balotra and Banner 

The table below shows the extent of the mdustry at these two 
places’ — 




Barmcr 

Balolra 

Units 


213 

71 

Workers 


217 

Sill 

Dependents 

• 

• 6US 

352 

Slonthlv production 

• • 

2,j+,'500 jda 

3,85,000 jds 

Mouthlj sale 


lis 1,00,000 

3,00,000 

There are five 

caheo printers’ 

co-operative societies in the 


district with a total membership of 125 
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Weatiw; 

ThU is an important branch of cottage Industry carried out 
gcncmlU on a fomIK baii't The materials used are coarse cotton 
locally produced goat hair and the fleece of sheep 

Tlie making of goal hair pottls vraa onco a thriving Industry 
with markets ns far off as Afghanistan In recent years, hos^-cver 
the demand has fallen off though erports to Oujerat and Maharashtra 
are still fairly considerable Jot Patti making as it Is locally known, 
Is mainly localirod at Jasol, In the Pachpadra panchnyat samlti area 
and Balotra town but some households m the Gura Mal l a r d and 
Chohtan panchavat samUl areas also are engaged la this work 

Gadra Road la the main centre for blanket weaving and a 
co-operalivc has been formed there. Blankets arc also tnamifactured 
on a small scale In villages such os Bar Smgdesar Ulma and 
Chohtan they fetch about Rs 20/ each About 2,000 blankets are 
sold at the Tllwara fair every year Normally a single worker can 
weave a blanket In about three days 

^Vool weaving is largely concentrated in the Barmer and Shiv 
areas. The wool Is coarse and the market mainly local though some 
woollen cloth finds its way to Gu|cnit and Deigbbouring districts of 
Rajasthan The better quality cost* about Rs. 8/- per yard. 

Cotton weavers are the most numerous In the weaving 
community numbering 1,540 at the time of the 1951 Census Pit 
shuttle looms ore usually ured by the weavers, fly shuttle looms 
being rare. The weaving is usually done by men the women carrying 
out subsidiary processes like sorting, winding sizing and finishing. 
As only coarse doth is produced, the market is mainly local and 
even then the supply Is Insufficient lor the needs of the dyers and 
printers who have to buy considerable quantities of min made doth. 

The weaven, being poor are often forced to *cU at un 
remunerative rates in order to obtain money for buying fresh raw 
materiaL The co-operative movement can bq^ of considcrablo help 
in this regard At the end of March 1961, there was a total of 40 
weavers co-operatives in the district with a combined membership 
of I 123 Twenty five of these were cotton weavers societies. 

Bangle Indnitry 

This industry Is largely confined to the towns of Banner and 
Balotra, the number of actual workers being eight at Banner and 



twelve at Balotra There is also one bangle-producing household at 
Siwana and one at Samdari The value of the entire annual produc- 
tion IS said to be in the neighbourhood of Rs 1, 30,000 

Apart from the industry using local materials, there are six 
units engaged in the production of bangles made of ivory, plastic 
and lac, using imported materials These units, however, are 
considerably handicapped by the shortage of raw material 

Bidis 


The hidi industry received an impetus at the time of Partition 
due to the mflux of a large number of workers from Pakistan It is 
mainly confined to Banner town The mdustry is largely controlled 
by business men, who finance independent workers on conditions 
extremely favourable to themselves Some busmess men have set 
up small hidx manufacturmg units employmg workers on an output 
basis There are 14 such bidi umts in Banner town, employing about 
100 persons Besides, there is the contract system under which the 
materials are supphed to persons who work m their own homes and 
are paid at the flat rate of Re 1/- per 1,000 bidis manufactured 

The value of the total monthly production is of the order of 
Rs 50,000/-, most of the bidis are consumed withm the district 
itself 

Tanmng 

Because of the large cattle population of the distnct, tannmg is 
a fairly important cottage industry The mam centres are Shiv, 
Balotra, Siwana and Gura MaUani, where the necessary water 
supplies are available The mdustry is earned on mainly on a family 
basis, the tanners are usually farmers, who take up this work m the 
slack season The annual production is of the value of about Rs 3 
lakhs The market is mostly local, though small quantities of hides 
are exported to Jaipur, Nasirabad, Agra and Kanpur The number 
of persons engaged m this profession is as follows — 



Houses 

IVorZ'ra 

Bnrrncr 

148 

116 

Shn 

148 

159 

Bnlolrn 

176 

371 

Sfn-nna 

111 

226 

Gurn Malinin 

90 

117 


Total 


C72 


087 
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Sho«i 

The only large ahotsinaklng centre is Banner, where 181 
workers in 102 houses arc copged in this profession. However 
there nre shoe maker* in all the towns and big viflages catering to 
local needs The value of the total production is said to be in the 
region of Re 24 000/ per month 

The most common type of footwear produced Is the ordinary 
Unpstbnnl ioolle for whl^ there is considerable demand in the 
village* Panev embroidered ahocs arc produced by a few cjcpert 
crafUmm. 

PotteiT 

The pottery of this area Is largely utility manufacture and 
ct»vslEts mainly of water pota of variom designs Almost every big 
village has its own kumhar The general acardly of water Is the 
main reason why the maUng of ornamental pottery Is negligible. 

In Balolra there arc W houses with 133 workers making a 
total of 29000 pots nimtnlly and in Slwana 66 houses with 120 
workers producing about 12/JOO pots In no other places la produc 
tion on a Blrahlc scale 

Carpentry 

In all the towns and big villages there arc caipenters who 
make rough furniture and agricultural Implements using indigenous 
tools The main centres arc Banner Ballu Balotra and Slwana. 
The value ol the total annual production is in the neighbourhood ol 
Rs 1 lakh. The 1951 Census records the number of carpenters, 
turners and joiners as 388 

Qhee 

Because of the enormous number of cattle In the dlitrlct, 
ghee making ha* alwa>s been on Important cottage Industry Usually 
ghee is made from a mbrture of cow s, goat a and camd a ghee 
from cow a milk alone fetches a higher price Banner ghee was at 
one time famous throughout Rajasthan but since the last world war 
there has been a tendency to adullcrallon, which has spoiled the 
good name of the local product. 

Bmithy 

Every town and several big villages have one or two Lohar 
famin e* and there are also Itinerant amlths. who move from place to 
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place repairing utensils and agncultural implements [ 
Census recorded 298 persons as blacksmiths and othei 
iron i 


In the same year, there were 258 gold and silversm 
IS a heavy demand for gold, silver and other fancy arti 
during the marriage seasons, but at other times of the 
slack f 

i 

Fashions too, have undergone considerable chanj^^^^ 
19th century, artistic and costly jewellery gradually f 
fashion, though the demand for heavy gold articles pe^'' 
time In recent decades, the high price of gold has|^ 
demand for such articles, though silver ornaments are 
ever, especially with village women 


as 


INDUSTRIAL POTENTIAL 


avc 


lore 


There are several traditional industries, which h, 

ipr* 

famous but little attention has been paid to the 
production processes with the result that in some cases 
been lost Tlius, the Jot patti industry has lost i 
Afghanistan because competitors were technologically 
The dyeing and pnnting industry, too, is in need of calc| 
if it is to hold its own 1 

I 

I geo 

Tlie district is rich in clay deposits and there is 
development of the pottery industry in areas, where 
IS available The bentonite and selenite deposits J 
and can be more fully exploited than at present 
scope for a wool carding mill Some parties have 
cable manufacture as soon as power is available 


pla 


th 
'Jilt . 




A local business firm has submitted proposals foj[. 
nicnl of a factory at Pachpadra to manufacture s 
in collaboration ^\lth a Hungarian firm The Su , 
estabbshed a plaster of Pans factory at Jodhpur, v 
available using raw material from this district 

txw 

The absence of power is the greatest single 
draw mg up of industrial plans for the area With the^ 
of new thermal power station at Balotrn some r ^ 
expected, but it is unhkcH that large-scale industry 
apnenrance for some time to come ' 


t 
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LABOim \VELrARE f 

Ai the district hns no big rnfflc or factories, the various lalK>ur 
laws have no oppllcollon except In some mines Thus there Is 
rirtual!) no control ns regards pa> ^*orklng conditions etc. 
Morco\cr os the industrial units ore small, c\Tn enlightened 
empIo>ers cannot nlTord to prosddc adequate wages and wclforc 
fadliUes 

In the salt industry, which is the brgest in the district, some 
attempt at labour welfare has been made through the building of 
shelters for use during rest periods. There is alio a dispensary 
which at one time had a fully qualified doctor but U now looked 
after by a compounder aided b> n nurse and ward boy 

DnnUnc water for workers at the salt pits is brought by rail 
from Balotra and Samdari In 1959*60 expenditure on water 
s\jpp\y was about Rs 24 400. 

LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS 

Tbere are no registered trade unions in the district Prior 
to 1958* there were two registered unions, but their registrations 
were canedied as they were not functioning properly Tbere are 
howeser a number of unregistered trade unions, mainly in the salt, 
Wdf and mining industries As labour Is not organist cmplojers 
have not felt the need to set up their own organizations either 

STATE ASSISTANCE 

The GoN'crnmcnt, through Its iTuious agencies, has been giving 
assistance to the tanning, d>eing and pnntlag shoe^maklng, handloom, 
blacksmlthy and carpentry industries. 

Loans up to Rs 5,000/ arc granted by the District Lean 
Committee, The Director of Industries ancUons advances up to « 
maxtraum of Ra lOfiOO/ while for turns exceeding Rs. 10,000/ the 
Rajasthan Loan Committee b the sanctioning authority 

The rates of interest charged on these loans are per cent 
per annum fer co-operatives and 3 per cent for indlvldoala. 


The following table shows the extent of loans advanced by 
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the three authorities named above m recent years 


(Ru] ees) 



' ' 1966' 57 

1967-68 

1958-69 

1959 60 

1960 61 

Rajasthan Loan Committee 

16 000 

9,500 

10,000 

10,000 

5,000 

Director of Industries 

5,000 

5,100 

11,600 

9,000 

6,000 

District Loan Committaa 

ml 

ml 

20,000 

20,000 

20,000 

TOTAi 

21,000 

14,600 

41,500 

39,000 

30,000 


Departmental Set-up 

In the time of Jodhpur State, there was a Department of 
Mmes and Industnes, which gave some encouragement to local 
industries After the formation of Rajasthan, more positive aid was 
forthcoming and loans were advanced by the Assistant Director of 
Industnes, stationed at Jodhpur, who also collected industrial 
statistics. 

In May, 1956 a Distnct Industnes Office was set up The 
District Industries Officer also assists the development of mdustnes 
m Jaisalmer distnct His immediate controUmg authority is the 
Assistant Director, Industries at Jodhpur 

Industnes Extension Officers have been posted in the panchayat 
samiti areas to assist these local bodies m drawmg up mdustrial 
development plans and to give techmeal advice Such officers are at 
present posted m the Pachpadra (headquarters at Balotra), Siwana, 
Shiv and Gura MaUam panchayat samiti eureas. 

APPENDIX 
SALT PRODUCTION 

(in thomand maunda) 

Year Production lasue Closing Balance 


1963 

918 

870 

215 

1954 

1161 

1044 

370 

1955 

1205 

850 

726 

1956 

346 

762 

318 

1967 

1102 

718 

702 

1958 

1629 

768 

1463 

1959 

812 

704 

1671 

1900 

589 

1132 

1128 
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BANKINO TRADE AND COMMERCE 
BANKING AND ITNANCE 
HISTORICAL ASPECT 

TEe terrilonr, fonnctly known m Moranr has long been 
nsomicd (at Its buslaes class of Mnhnjniu and Mnllanl was ono 
of the districts, In which this class was numencallj very stronE 
Most of the Mshajans ol this area belonged to the Oswal (very 
kijely Join), Agtiwal and Maheshwsrl sections of the community 

Prior to the IPth century the monopoly of supplying money to 
the cultlvatora and others was In the hands of these professions! 
irroney lenders, but nfler the settlement of 189L6 the Dnrbai began 
rasU^ sdvanoea for agricultural Improve me nt at lower rales of 
Interest 

Major Ersklne In the Garcttrer of 1909 records that the 
money leaders at that time were very grasping. On cash loans they 
charged rates of Interest varying from 12 to T-t per cent and m the 
case of grain advanced cither for seed or subatstcncc the rates would 
be snythlng between 25 and 100 per cent However, as the power ol 
pennnncot alienation of land was neither enjoyed by the cultivator 
nor given to the dvll courts the most that could be done in a case 
of defanit was for a decree-holder to scire the standing crop alter 
leaving something for the maintenance of the cultivator Thus the 
borrowing power ol the cultivator and hence the extent of his 
indebtedness, was restricted 

PRESENT CREDIT FAQUITIES 

Rural Indtbtcdnas.— The Rural Credit Survey conducted by 
the Reserve Bank of India In 1951 ibowa that the problem of 
Indebtedness Is still a sotisns one. According to the Survey more 
than 57 per cent of the rural famines are in debt, the percentage 
for culUvitorB being 57.6 and for non-culUvators 5Z6. The foUowlng, 



table illnstrates tbe extent of indebtedness among groups witii 
. holdings of various sizes: — 


Averogo slza of holding 
(aoTos) 

Percenta^o ofmcobtcd 

familicij. 

Average burdca 
of <iebt 
- (Rs.) 

198.8 

68.8 

2,202 

' 112 .'') 

60.8 

1,481 

36.1 

G 3.7 

741 

18 6 

48.8 

494 

AH cnltlvntora 

67.6 

900 

NotL-cultivntom 

62 c 

408 

All families 

67 2 

866 


Those with medium size (about 35-acre) holdings provide the 
largest percentage of borrowers because they are not as well off as’ 
the bigger land-holders but are at the time able to offer sufficient 
security to satisfy the money-lenders. The small cultivators are 
necessarily unable to offer adequate security and thus, althou^ 
their needs are greater, the extent of their borrowmg is curtailed. 
A feature of the findmgs is that the average burden of debt and also , 
the percentage of mdebted f amihes is much lower in ‘ the case of 
non-cultivators as compared tvith the famung classes. 

t 

Urban Indebtedness — ^No survey of urban indebtedness has 
ever been undertaken The townsmen, livmg as they do largely by 
trade and small industry, are for the most part rather poor and in 
need of money to run their businesses They also incur non- 
productive expenditure on weddings, festivals, etc Their business 
needs are met to some extent by the commercial banks and govern- 
ment agencies, but in incurring non-productive expenditure they 
have to resort to the money-lenders, whose charges remain as high 
as before 

Reasons for Borromng — A few words may be added here on 
the reasons for which loans are sought The Rural Credit Survey 
showed that as mucli as 69 7 per cent of borrowings in the rural areas 
are for private family expenditure on such items as housing, purchase 
of goods, death and marriage ceremonies, festivals, medical and 
litigation expenses Only 26 1 per cent of borrowings are for capital 
expenditure in agriculture such as the digging and repair of wells, 
purchase of livestock and implements, etc Current farfn •expendi- 
ture claims 3 4 per cent of borrowings, the main items being manure, 
fodder, seed, storage charges and wages of farm workers, and the 
re m aini n g 0 8 per cent is for miscellaneous items. 
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Coltlntora rilh mcdlnm slzo boldlnp, who oro tho heaviest 
boTTOTTcn epend as much as 808 per cent of their borrowings on 
{amlly oependiture os compared with GO 9 per cent In the caso of 
mall cultlntors, G5i per cent for larEC-mcdlum cultivators and 
64 0 per cent In the ease of big cuUhators, The biggest cultivators, 
lncidcnbll>, spend the highest pcrccntago of borrowuig (35>1) on 
capital expenditure, the corrcspondli^ percentages for large^mcdimn 
the medium ond small cultivators being 28£, 183 and Z4S 
rcspccllvcl) ^ 

This ana!>‘sls Is Important because It shows tho extent, to 
rhich moncj l» borrowed for non productive Items. As a result, 
unless the agriculture^ os a v hole learn to curtail wasteful 
expenditure tho moncj lenders ^ill centinuo to be a power m tho 
V'DJagcs In spile of tic grovth of the co-opcratlvo movement and 
assistance from cfTclal Qgcac*c3 

CaK)p^t{\c A/oitmcnt — The Rural Credit Survey estimated 
that about 6S3 per cent of tlie credit requirements of the vDlago 
people ore supplied b) moncj Icndcn wh-) thus are still tho most 
Important source of finance lo tho district As there Is little 
Industrial potential to attract pint stock banks to the area the only 
means of combating influence of the Mohajans and forcing them to 
charge lower rates of interest is the ccKopcrativc movement 

In tins district tho co-opcntlvc movement Is of very recent 
orl^n the first socictcs being set up only in 1948 under the Marwar 
Ovoperatlve Societies Act of 1943 After the formation of Rajasthan 
a new Co-operative Societies Act was brought Into force with effect 
from April I 1953 

The progress of the movement during the Initial stages was 
rather alow and in June 1955 there were only 29 societies with a 
total mcmbcrslilp of 73G Most of these were rural societies though 
there were a few societies in Industries sudi ns weaving and cloth 
printing. The following tablo shows the position in 1955 — 


T^rp* of Soc\rt(f$ 

No 

iSmberMp 

Agricultoral Credit 

S 

as 

lJultJpmpose> 

e 

251 

NQo*»srimllurrJ Credit 

3 

33 

’WenTtn 

4 

120 

~C»lIco-rrint#r» - 

3 

34 

Kang^ Utpadnk 

1 

la 

,Pqic1iqsd amTaaf® ” 

10 

its 


W TJfl 


Totax. 
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Since the progress has been more rapid, especially at ter the 
eetting up of an oilice of Assistant Registrar of Co-operatives in 
1957. At tlic end of 1960*61 the number of co*oi^erativo noctctles 
had risen to 426, with a total membership of 27,511 


The details arc os follows:— 


l. Credit 

(t) Central BtvnU ‘ 

(tt) Apricnltural credit nociolios Inclading M P. 
and eon ico co opcrntivco 

(an) rnmnry Land Mortgngo Bonk 

((a) Non agricultural credit coolotics 

(p) Largo B)7c credit eoc otica 


£. Non credit 

(i) Non credit institutions* 

(a) Co operative Inst tuto 

(tt) Pntnarj Agricultural Non credit t 

(a) Co operatn o farming 

(li) rrtnary Marketing , 

((tt) Primary Non agricultural Non credit i 

(a) Weavers 

(b) Ctlico printers 

(c) Tel gham 

(d) Leather worl on 

(c) Blacksn i hs and carpenters 

(f) Villngo potters 

(g) Consumer sto oi 
(b) Housing 

(>) Trinsnort 
(j) Sh^op Breeding 
(fcl Bidi Utpadnk 
(I) Basket makers . . 

(jTj) Salt producer 

(n) Kangsi utpadak 

(o) Jat Utpadak 

(p) Un soot Utpadak 
(g) Labour contract 
(r) Chun Utpadak . 

Others 

Total of item No. 2 

Grand Totol 


No 

Mn!ib{r*h(p 

1 

380 

200 

£2,202 

1 

20 

3 

144 

S 

1,170 

277 

22,081 


1 

IS) 

Z1 

•94 

5 

100 


i 


40 

1,1« 

6 

138 

4 

64 

22 

41fi 

4 

74 

6 

98 

12 

1,3S0 

4 

lU 

Nil 

Nil 

• 

Nil 

< Nil 

• • 

4 

• 

67 

Nil 

Na 

20 

404 

, 140 

4,580 

420 

27,811 


These figures do not include 20 societies with a total member- 
ship of 508, which were under liquidation proceeding 
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Tht growth ot the tnovcment has been particularly promUJng 
In the ephere ol ngricuUural credit, with which arc Included Dultl- 
pnrpoic aodeUcs. In Industry, however there Is much room for 
Improvement and achvltlei such as transport, sheep bteedlnj, basket 
making, Mdl manufacture, cte^ are ns yet out ot the co-operative fold. 

An apex bank brunch, set up In the district in July 1958 was 
a year later converted Into the Banner Central Co-operative Bank. 
By the end of December, I960 this bank had advanced loans totalling 
about Rs. 19 lakhs It charges per eent on loans to ngncultnral 
codetics and 7H per cent on loans to other types of co-operatlses. 
The maximum eiedlt allowed to soacUcs with limited llahlUty 
ta eight times their paid op share capital and in the ease of nnllmllfd 
liability soeielles ooc-tenth of total assets 

The societies also obtain aid from various other sources, sudi 
at the Industries Department, the Khadl and Village Industries 
Board, development departments and others. At the end of hfarch 
1961, loans outstanding totalled Rs 13,30,397 of which Rs. 11,01,130 
was due to the Central Co-operative Bank, Rs 71,885 to the 
Industries Department, Rs. 57,119 to the Khadl and Village Industilei 
Board, Rs. 98363 to the devdoproent departments and Rs. IfiOO to 
others. 

On the whole, the co-operative movement has made 
commendable progress in a compLalively short period On its 

future performance win depend the degree to which the 
power of the money-lending class can be reduced in the matter of 
loans for production or business. Of course, tbe societies cannot be 
selected to provide lunds lor non productive purposes and the 
money-lenders wfll continue to finance each expenditure on their own 
terms. 

BebsdaM Banks 

As stated earlier, the tadnstrlal potential of the district being 
small there Is not sufficient business to attract tbe attention of laree 
established banka. The State Bank of BUmner, now a subeldlary of 
the Slate Bank of India, opened a branch at Balotra in 1947 and 
another branch In Banner In 1949 These two units are suffidod 
lonneet tbe modest needs of the district at present 

’ Insoranea 


' ‘IhergeMnd apathy towards life insurance is reflected bv tha 
■fact that, prior to 1957 not' a single' company hid 
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maaently stationed m the district. In that year, the Life Insurance 
Corporation of India opened a Field Office at Banner Gntcr raised 
to the status of Development Office) to cover the distncts of Banner 
and Jaisalmcr. The office at present has siv Field Officers and 41 
agents The year-wise business figures for Farmer district are as 
follows' — 


1957 

Rs 

7,50,000 

1958 

Rs 

17,25,000 

1959 

Rs 

21,23,000 

1960 

Rs 

35,00,000 


The number of policy-holders in 1960 was only about 3 per cent 
of the population but the statement above shows that steady progress 
is being maintained The general poverty of the people, and the 
consequent mability of most heads of families to pay the premiums, 
IS a retarding factor 

There is a separate State Insurance Scheme for Rajasthan 
Government Servants. Tlie scheme was introduced in 1954 and up to 
the end of 1960 a total of 3,514 cmployec-s had been insured. 

Apart from life insurance, there arc agents of two companies — 
the Premier General Insurance Company Limited, Madras and the 
Motor Ovners’ Mutual Insurance Company Limited, Bclgaum — 
engaged in motor insurance 'Neither of these companies has, 
however, opened a biancli, the district falling within the Jodhpur 
branch of the former company and the Ajmer branch of the latter. 
As there arc less than 300 motor velnclcs in the district, business 
L small. 


CURRENCY AND COINAGE 

No ancient coins have been unearthed m this aica and it is 
not Konwn v.bcUier tlie early chiefs of Mallani ever struck coins in 
tiicir own name. Tnc balance cl probability, is against this, ns 
Maliam wrs at no time a scat of Empire. 


The earliest coins, c£ which there is tangible evidence, are 
tboso of lie rmgcrc:^, v.uich circulated iiucly in Mnrwar 

up to tl'c nlddlc Cl the Lwi c^ntaty and verc, cventuaHy, diipbccd 
by il.e Elja^a bualn corns, which Mahaisja Singp started 

rainUng in i7el '.dab i.’jr Ama,. Singh had m.uca iuc Araar Sh.ahi 
el Naiia'rr in ‘Jm i7ih century and Mal.atrqa Ajit Singh hid 
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olio strock coins round ntwot 17J0. It is probable that tic latter 
(tolns at cin> rate drculntcd along with the Mughal coins in tills 
area 

ErsUnc’s CareUccr nlso refers to the Akhajn Shahl coins 
ol Jalsalmcr ns being current In the western districts of Matwar 

The Blpja Shahl coinage consisted of gold, silver and copper 
pieces round In shape and bearing Inscriptions in the Arabic and 
Devnagri script There ttcre, 'eventually seven mints Issnlng 
these coins none howeser, in ‘the parganas now forming Barnlcr 
District Gold colas were minted only at Jodhpur Ux coins being 
Ihe mohar, half mohar and quarter mohar, and they were first struck 
la 1781 The silver colas were the rupee, el^t nnnn and lour anna 
pieces and were first struck In 1761 The copper coin was the paisa 
or pice, the origlaal Bljayn Shahl pice being ^led Dhabbu Shahl" 
ion account of its great weight (310 grains) In conunerclal transac- 
tions the lowest unit of exchange was the shell or Kori, 80 of which 
equalled one Dfaabhu pice. Three and hall of these pice cquaUed 
one anna of the Marwar Coinage 

Bntish Indian coinage was introduced in Marwar -doriog lie 
thac of Mahara|a Man Singh and circulated alongside the local coins 
tin November !, 1900, when the princely state mints were closed. 

A fuller account of the Marwar coinage is glvan in the 
Jodhpur district Gaiettecr 

TKADE and (XJhfMEIfCE 


Conns ol Trade 

Major Walter In the MaHanl Golcttm of 1879, slatta that the 
main eip^ of the area Were horse tmd camel gear to Umarkot, 
gAee to Jodhpur, Gujerat and Ajtdcr and gUm to Bhlwanl Salt was 
exported by ihe'Eanjara conununlty to Malwa and elSewbeie He 
also menbons the buying by tradMs bf buUocLs sheep goats and 
camels at the Tilwara fair In good seasons grain was exported (o 
Jalsalmcr, the north western ports of the Marwar and occasionally to 
^ Kutch. Among topor^'MaJod Waller refers to opiuta from Kota, 
Jhalatapatan-and Pali, EOgUsh 6alton from Karachi and Bombay (from 
■" Karachi It ^e Via Hyderabad aad'Umarkot and from Borabav via 
AhiaedabadTjensa and Cart fMailial) andtlvory'from Maadwi bv 
'way of Gujerat and homttlniea via Sind ’ 

■JIhe Improvement _of xonmmalcaUons has increased the 
quantum of-trade. Several traditional ujarketiifor rhe products of 
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the distnct have, however, been lost following the formation of 
Pakistan and the finding of new markets withm the borders of India, 
particularly for the cottage industry products, has proved difficult 
in the face of keen competition 

Exports 

The most important exports of the district are salt, dyed and 
printed cloth, animals and gypsum and other minerals Salt and 
doth find their way to ready markets all over India, especially m 
Delhi, Punjab, Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, Uttar Pradesh and 
even Bengal, Assam and Bihar as well as the cities of Rajasthan. 
Efforts are being made to export some varieties to West Asian 
countries 

The fair at Tilwara continues to be a big draw for buyers of 
animals who come mainly from Gujerat, Punjab and other parts of 
Rajasthan 

Among mmeral products, gypsum is exported to the Sindri 
Fertilizer Factory and bentomte (crushed and uncrushed) is exported 
to industrial centres m Maharashtra, Gujerat, Bengal, etc. Selenite 
is exported to Jodhpur, where it is manufactured mto plaster of Pans. 
Fuller’s earth goes to Delhi, U P , Punjab, Gujerat and other parts 
of Rajasthan. 

The trade in gram fluctuates according to the strength of the 
monsoon In years of good rainfall, which are few and far between, 
there may actually be an export of bajra to Gujerat and Maharashtra. 

Other exports of the distnct are bones to Bhagat-ki-Kothi in 
Jodhpur, goat hair to Delhi, and wool to Beawar, Bikaner and Panipat. 
Even though ghee continues to be exported to Jodhpur and other 
neighbounng districts, its importance 'as an item of trade is declining 
due to adulteration by some producers. 

Inrcrts 

Even in normal years, the district imports large quantities of 
fodder and foodgrains Wheat is imported mainly from the Punjab 
and Ganganagar District and jowar from Sawai Madhopur, Gur 
end sugar come from U. P Building stone is imported mainly from 
Jodhpur and cement from Dwarka in Gujerat as well as Sawai 
Madhopur and Lakheri (Bundi district). Petroleum products are 
imported from the refinenes in Maharashtra, vegetable oils mainly 
from Gujerat and Maharashtra, mill cloth from Madhya Pradesh, 
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DeffiJ, Gnjernt, Uttaf Pradcsb nnd Bcswar and BWhrara In Rajas^ 
and handloom cloth from Bhojpnra- Opium Is Imported Irtm 
dry fruits from Bomtoy and Dcih! and impcrlshabln vcsctnbles and 
tomo varieties of fruit from Jodhpur, Aimer and Abu. 

Other Imports Indndo machinery, glasa and dilna ware, drugs, 
perfumes and cosmeUcs, metal articles, electric goods, etc. 

No accurate figures of export* and Imports of these various 
commodities arc available. 

Trade Centres 

IfTiofeso/e Markctt — Mandb for wholesale trade In commodl 
ties like wool, girr sugar, vegetables, grain (wheat, gram, /ounr 
bajra moong moth, tU etc.) exlsl at Banner Balotra, Slwaaa, Oadra 
Road, Chohtan and Gunga. Of these only Banner, Balotra and 
Gadra Road are connected by rail and the rest by road These 
markets are small by all India standards but they play a very 
Importaal part In the economic life of the dlstrlcL 

The only two major retail roaiketlng centres are at Barmer 
and Balotra, Smaller retail markets exist at Slwaaa Pnchpadra, 
SUv Chohtan, Baitu, Sindhaii, Samdarl Gunga. Mokalsar, Gadra 
Road and Mnnabao 

Faira 


Tberc is only one major fair of commercial Importance, he. the 
TQwara fair which Is held every year for n fortnight In spring 
In the bed of the river Ltml near Tilwara village. A detailed 
description Is given in the chapter on Agrlipiliure and Irrigation. 

A fair Is held every year on Paus Badl 10 (In the month of 
EWcember) at the Jain temples at Meva Nagar It Is fcnoim na the 
Mela of Nakora Pnrasnath after a Jain ththsnkar Thousands of 
Jains from all parts of India attend this fair 


The Kapleshwar fllshan PajoHo Srria fair Is held at Chohtan, 
32 miles from Banner on tamvaU ammraya. In the valley among 
the hillocks overlooking Chcjhtsn, there Is a temple of Kapleshwar 
Mahadeo and a pond known as Kapal Urth. About a mile uphill from 
^ is nnother holy pisce (Bisto, PagoIfaJ where there am foot- 
t^ts on a stone- the religious bellevo these to be the prints of 
Vishnu, In another valley them la a tenpla of Mahadeo Them 
ire tpdiiga at all tbAO plar^x 
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Another fair, the Kalyan Singhji-ka-Mela is held in the fort 
of SInana to commemorate the heroic-defence- -of theiortress against 
Allauddln Khilji’s army. IMa^faeld oohSawan ,Sudi 2 (in thsimontb 
of August) 

The fair of Kalyan ^^Singhji in the ruins of Siwana fort and 
that at Bishanpagalia-Suia arc now becoming dess important but a fair, 
which seems to be becoming more popular, is. the Shitala Mata-ka- 
Mela, held every year on Shitalashtami (eighth day of the dark half 
of ChaitTa) at Siwana. Started in 1959 by the panchayat samiti, 
Siwana, the fair attracted about 10,000 people in 1962 

Co-opertt cn in trade 

A small beginning' has been made in the sphere of co-operative 
maikcting T1 e*e are three co-operative marketing societies, winch 
in March, 1961 had a total membership of 190. There were also 12 
consumers’ co-operatives with a total of 1,356 members 

Subsidised sale 

Acute scarcity conditions are the rule rather than the exception 
in this district. Alomst every year some parts are declared famine 
areas and, apart from such relief as revenue remission, shops arc 
opened in the affected areas for the sale of gram at subsidized rates 
In 1960-61 nine of these grain shops were opened at various places in 
Baimcr telisil, six m Shiv, four m Pachpadra and one in Chohtan 
tehsil 

Weights and Tdcasarcs 

The former Jodhpur scer weighed 100 tolas ns compared to the 
tola Biitish India seer As elsewhere, it v.ns divided into half 
seer, pao and chhatak weights, the last being equivalent to 
3;< pa.sn fDhahbii) For trade purposes, especiallv in the wholesale 
gram and vegetable markets, articles were often sold bv t!ic pnuscri 
(*' scar) end pno-man (10 seer) weights Tlic Jr/Ihpur ‘•co- v.as in 
c'^c alonp„sidc the standard weight up to the tunc of formation of 
Pajastlnn, but cnlj, for local dealings 

file traditional measurement of distance, ^hc lo", cqulvilcnl 
to about 1 miles, is still used by the village people In kind 
'L*t'cment eperatione the ^arih (chain) in use in 152 ft in length no 
th; ♦ t! e bigin (chain X chain) is Iwo-fifths of tfic sbindarJ cc'C, 

‘tn uiib com'*ge, the former snstem of \%eichts and measures is 
-'•at J ’K I-cJrg rcpbcecl b> tlic metric sjstcm 



CHAPTER Vn 
COMMUNICATIONS 
OLD nOOTFfl 

Tninho advent of motor vcblclra, the chief means of transport 
In this area anrc camels horses and bunt)ck*carls* The general 
shortage of drinking water supphes meant that nH tradojtind trafic 
bad to foilow certain well dellncd routes. The unwary traveller, 
straying from the twalen path was In grave danger of perishing, even 
when mounted on a carocL While trade through this area was never 
coosldemble It was on the raiUtaiy route from Sind to Ajmer and 
many n fierce battlo was fou^t on Its terrain. 

Major Waiter s Gnrettecr of Malbnl (IS77) refers to a caravan 
route from north west India to Dwarica In the Kathiawar peninsula 
as passing through Jasol Sindharl and Gura MaUani. On this route, 
much used by pilgrims, sweet water was nvnilable at every stage and 
wheeled vehicles could be used. Another route branched oft from 
Jasol to Gadral In Sind, passing through the village* of Sanll, Nosar, 
Chawa Shokar Barmer, Jasal Stana and Khatalkapar On this 
route also water was sweet and nbundant except at Charva, where 
It was brackoh The road however was not good carts could bo 
used only up to Barmer, beyond which ihc path lay tbroagfa satttL 

A third route to which fylajer Walter refers was via Jafsalmcr 
to Rorl Bakar and passing through TUwarn, Saulara, Sodhan, Ratu 
and Ondu. Water and supplies were available on this route also 
and carts coold bo used on It, though with some difficulty 

A fourth Important route was from Barmer to Takhtabad via 
Akora, Chohtrm, Bljrar and Kclnor, but It was nsed only by camels 
and horses due to the sand. Water; was, however plentiful In most 
Eeason^ There was ajso a route from Banner to Opra MallanI 
through MItra, Nokhra nnd Kbnndali fit only for^can^s. Finally 
there was a mneb-used route from Jodhpur to MaiaM which passed 

' ti mm In PsUta Intiil of,0»a« Ui withU 
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through Pachpadra and lasoL This was a fairly good road suitable 
for carts. 


r6ads and road transport 


BoaOs 

The distnct is still deficient in good roads No national 
hi^way passes through it, as it hes m a secluded, desert 
border region. Also, because the area is thinly peopled and its 
economic potentialities are rather limited, it has not been possible 
for the State Government to spare large funds for road-building. 
Thus, m the whole district there are only 661 miles, 7 furlongs of 
road, ie, about I mile of road for every 16 square tniles of area 
Of this total length, only 50 miles, 3 furlongs are bitumenized and 30 
miles metalled; gravel roads account for 546 miles, 4 furlongs and fair 
weather roads for the remaining 35 miles The gravel roads, which 
account for the greater part of the total length, are suitable for jeeps, 
trucks and buses. Their irregular surface is hard on the spnngs 
and tyres of motor cars. 

State Highways — ^There are two roads, which fall into the 
category of state highways, i e , that from Banner to Jaisalmer, which 
is bitumenized up to Utarlai and is a gravel road thereafter, and the 
Barmer-Chhitalwana road via Dhonmana, which is gravelled 
throughout The first has a total length of 54 miles, 6 furlongs up 
to the district border and the latter measures 68 miles Though 
state highways, neither road is m very good condition 

Major Distnct Roads.r—A tc4al of 172 miles, 2 furlongs of road 
come Within this category The roads concerned are. — 

(i) Shiv to Phalsund — a gravel road 38 miles long m the 
district. 

(ii) Banner to Balotra — of a total distance of 71 miles, 22 
miles are bitumenized, 20 miles metalled and the rest is a 
gravel road 

(ill) Balotra to Jodhpur — ^this runs for 36 miles 6 furlongs m 
the distnct, of which 26 miles are bitumenized and the 
rest metalled 

(iv) Balotra to Mokalsar via Siwana— a gravel road 26 miles 
4 furlongs long. 
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Other Diitriet Roads — Tbcrc are only three gravel roads la 
this category, Le the road from Pnchpadxa to Madbptm of tvhich 
23 mOes Ue In the district the road from Sfaergorh to Agolal (32 
mllea) and the 55 miles loog road SIndhnri to Chhltalwana, which 
Is gravelled for 33 miles and a fair weather road for the rest 

V/llflgc Roads and Others,— Tkt following roads belong to 


this category* — 

D«nner CbchUa 

VemoiLgtr (Approach road op to Barmar 
ZUIoira road] 

Casderi ItS. to flamdart offlafa 

Utarial to BaniMr 

Oadra Boad to Pakktaa border 

Shir to Oadra Road 

Ramarar ta Ba’ewa 

Balawa to Salepa 

AJIt to Bhava 

Bamduri to Kaf yaapof a 

Beedra to CUtraaar 

Baletra to Kbad Tempt* 

Cbawa to Pbahtmd 

Faehpadra R. B. to Paabpadra tovo 

Jwol to TOwrnrj 

Esnod to Paohpadra 

Berner to Hananl rta Biaala 

Banoer to Ehadia RaOway BUtkmTla 
Berasar 

Ualal to Bali lake (Approach road) 

Approach toad to Bekhala 

Oorm to Jalor ria Blahangadi (op to dla> 
trie* border) 

R *aa l a or a to Kasha oa ^ 

Appreaeh toad to Gatacu]ca«Talah 


Ltngth 


MOtJ 

Turianjt 

ryp* 

II 


OraraJ 

0 

4 

OraTal 

9 


OraTa) 

e 


OniTaJ 

9 


OrareJ 

40 


Otarel 

IS 


GraraJ 

e 

4 

Qrsral 

e 


Ormael 

11 

3 

Oraael 

1 


^ iraral 

and the reai a 
‘air wpatber road 

6 

2 

Orart) 

U 


Oraaa] 

1 

5 

BUoQjaa 

9 


QraaaJ 

19 


Qraaal 

13 


Ora»*l 

94 


QrareJ 

5 


Oraral 

0 

4 

Oraaal 

9 


Qraaal 

1 

5 

Ottrd 

0 

4 

Wnt 
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' '’ffiti's ’iKfe total Idngth of village' roads ^ and ''iroadg^otherwise 
’ "finclagsifled com6s to 256 miles and 7 furlongs. 

' ^MiihkipaP Roads * — ^Thfr Bitiner-Municipal Committee 'maintains 

1 mite, 686 yatds of road Of *thiSf-'l,68D yards are bitumeniied 
and the rest gravelled. The details arc as follows* — 

) f f 


Boad 

Typo 

Length 

Station Bond . . 

Bitumen 

i mile 

Bangl at Boad 

Gravel 

i 

2,100 ft 

Khagnl Boad 

. Bitmnen 

900 ft 

Dhani Boad 

Bitumen 

' 1,600 ft 

I^olice Station Boad 

Gravel 

200 ft 

The Municipal Committee of Balotra maintams the following 
roads — 

Bond 

Typo 

Length 

Station Boad 

Jana Kot to Khojn 

Kailway Gate Boad 
' Subrimandi to Baldeoji.ki*pol 

Mochmara "water hut road 

Bayapura Bond 

Oorka Chauk to Baldeoji.ki>pol via Ghanchi. 
"tvaia 

Bitumen i mile. 

Macadam 1,100 ft 

Stone COO ft 

Stone 800 ft 

, Stone 300 ft. 

260 ft bitumen GOO ft 

and the rest gravel 

Gravel J mile 

4 

New Projects — ^The following road works were taken in Hand 
during the seOond Plan period and bad been nearly completed at the 
tinier of “writmg — 

Boad 

Type 

'Length 'of 'the 
feectib’n ' under 
construction 

* « 

Chohtan to Bhakaear 

Ckawa to Bhalsund . ‘ 

Bachpadra to Kanod 
■^tardJto Jalore (up to dirtnct border) 

Banner to Khodm , . 

Gravel 

‘ Gr&vel 

Gravel 

Gravel i 
'Gravel _ - 

20 milea 

^^16 milee 
'6 milfea 
-S-milfes ^ 

12 miles 
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Ho»4 Tttaipeil I , 

VfhidM.— In Ibn nbole dutntt there «er» it th» end e( 
19«0-fil, only J95 motor «hlcle«, M foUown — 


TjT>« tt V«bl*^ 
PWt-Bp T»M 

Trwi> 

Om 

J-n- „ , 

TrMtertnAm 


Saab*r 

10 

IM 

ij 

ot 

n 


VH«r«7e)« < 

SW 

The rosoQ for these rtry iman Aombos is thit the dbtrict 
bu few toads and most of these are oot bltmpenlred k> that ooly 
beav; vehkks aix) jeeps can be osed without iocoovenicooe. Camel 
beck codUoocs to be the meet popohr means ot Ids; diataoco 
transport In Ibe Interior 


Uae of the bkyde, too U seccasarfiy Ibnlted to the mbon 
areas as distances are great water on the rood routes scarce and deq) 
sand present almost everywhere. Nearly all the blcydea in the 
district are concentrated in the towns of Banner, Balolra and 
Pachpadrt. There are rmmkipal conunlttees at the fint two places, 
bot as nrtther has imposed a ^le tax it U dlfficclt to assess the 
Dumber of soch conreyaoces tn the district At a rough csthnste it 
can, however be pot at arotmd 200. 


Tongas are almost non'cxistent, there being only two in TiaTTt>»^. 
town and none to be seen elsewhere. Transport in the towns is 
usosHy by boHoci: or camel-drawn cart, though there are also tome 
' three-wheeled hand-drawn carts in Banner and Balotra. 

Public Trtmtport , — There is no State or monidpal-owned puUlc 
transport service. Private operators, however, ran a mmiber of bus 
services connecting places within and outside the district Most 
of tbe*5 services originatt In the district itself, while others originato 
djowbere and eltbcr pass through/ or terminate in tho district 
The Jodbpor Balotra bus aorrice U one avh insUnce. 
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The maiti bus services connect the district headquarters town of 
Barmer and the sub-divisional town of Balotra with, among other 
places, Madpura, Pachpadra, Patodi, Padru, MokalSar, Siwana, 
Smdhari, Chohtan, Dhorimana, Sanchore (in Jalore distnct), Bhakasar, 
Agolai (m Jodhpur distnct^ Jasol, Phalsund (in Jodhpur district), 
-Phagalia, Jodhpur, Jaisalmer and Pokaran (in Jaisalmcr distnct). 

Even though permits are freely granted to operators, usually 
the number of passengers is so small on the minor routes that only 
one bus runs daily on such routes, the operators plying their vehicles 
m turn through mutual arrangement. 


The mam bus routes are as follows: — 



Kouto 

iiength 

(miles) 

No ot 
buses 

1 

Balotra Madpura via Pachpadra, Nourai Beoda, Tlioh, 
Patodi Road, Sathoon 

30 

3 

2 

Balotra-Patodi via Pachpadra, Gogti, Hcchoti . . 

‘ t * 

23 - 

I 

3 

Balotra-Padfu via Aeoda, Bhudiwara Jageo, Daklia, Deors, 
Mithodi t . . . . . . . . 

30 

4 

4 

Balotra Mokalfior via Muthali, Thopa, Kusip, Siwana 

82 

7 

5 

Balotra Sanchore via Asada, Tapra, Kalvan, Dhaka Smdhan 
Oalia, Sura, Qudo, Chhitalwano, Amh 

f 

99 

12 

G. 

Balotra-Jodhpur . . 

70 

18 

7 

Barmer-Sindhari via Kurla, Rawasar, Chawo, Khonji, Saenon 41 

3 

8 

Barmer Chohtan via Undhaka, Bamgaon, RadwAs, Sawan- 
lora, Akaro, Dhudhwa, Sanaoo 

32 

. 0 

0 

Banner Dhonmana via Khutja, Hathitala, SanWara, 
Bassan, Sohhala, Boh 

t 

50 

4 

10 

Barmer-Harsam via Jalepa, Bhadr^j-Besala, Dundaberi, 
Nand, Didiyar, Balewa 

66 

2 

11. 

Barmer-Bhakater via' Mahavi, DamoheU Gula.ki'Ban, Sathu and 

Artu . . .... • • GG 

7 

12. 

Barmer Jaiaalmor via Devikot, Gunga . . . . 

100 

13 

Padru-Morseem .' . . \ • . 

34 

1 

14. 

Chohtan-Bhakasar via Kaparan, Bijasar, Indron.ka*tala, 
Ban-kO-tala ' ' ^ ^ > 

60 

1 

16 

f 1 

Qunga-Pokaran 

100 

2 

10 

Gungo-Phalsund . ^ 

60 

- 1 

17 

Samdari Agolai via Duggar, Chah, Sanki, Ajit” . 

48 ^ 

3 

18 

' s r ' 1 

Mokalsax-Phalna ' , 

76 





« VtLWAYB 

Thr hnl niilwajf line tn ihli area, a hrfuich lint o! tht 
Jtvihimr R«I1 m> Irom Lunl JuacUoo lo Pachpaarn %ln lUlolni, t-m 
wtnta on M 3 itl> 23, 1BS7 TTie main Inttntlon not appear to 
ha« beet) to provide pactnser fadliUei hut to enable the fuller 
ctplollaikn of the tail ball The total tenflh naa fO-il mllev. 
laiter, the line vo« eatended from Balolra Into Sind via Ilarmer the 
length o< this evlentlon op to the DritJth India border being IMdt 
mtlei. This tectlon known at the Balolra Shsdlpalli Rnllna> was 
opened on D x ember 22, 1900 

In 1931 a branch line from Samdan to Ranivara (9523 mllev) 
Via Jalore was comlrocted Only about 25 miles of this line lie In 
Banner dulrict. the btt alallon being MoVaUar 

Dorlnc the thirties the realignmcnl of the Balotra Pachpadra 
tectlon was undertalco. A portloa of 625 miles ns far ns 
Pachpadra was opened on September 26 f 939 and on April 1 1 1910 
the line was completed up to the Salt Depot 

Statloru A Tnitnr— The Tall sections In tUs area came under 
the admlnltlraiive control of the Northern Railway titer the merger 
of lie princely states. The lines art all tt)etre,®aoje As far at 
the dlstrfet Is oaieerned the main lint la that from Lunl Junction to 
the Pakistan border Thit enters lie district at Ajit and 
tcrmlnita at Munibao near the border, fie total length in the district 
betng f61 miles (259 Km) The stations art AJIt, Samdtrri Junction 
[brio Janfinn Balotra Junction, Khed Temple, Tllwnra Cole 
Bhtmarlal, BiUu Banla Saoda Dhoro, Kswss Utarlal Ilartner Jasal 
Kiadcen, Dacibhar Ranusar, Cagarla, Cadra Road, Ulma Jalslnder 
and Munaioo. Two frnlm. one an espresa and the other a passenger 
run each way every day aa for as Barmer At present, lie Up 
Esproas arrives it Banner at 420 ejn. and lie Passenger at 225 
p m, tie Dnwn Espresa leaves Banner at 0J5 am and lie Ibssenger 
at 540 nan All ore through Iralna to Jodhpur via Lunl Junction 

Persons bound for and coming from the border have to detain 
at Barmer Only one passenger train runs dally each nay bolwcen 
Barmer and Manabao The Up Passenger from Barmer tcavea at 
7 tun,, arriving at Munabao at 1220 pm. and the Down Passenger 
leaves Moaahao at 5 pam, arrlvlog at Barmer at 1020 pm 

, Between Balotra lod ihe Pachpadra Salt Depot thrccJ>aiicneer 
tralai run each way every day The trains from Balotra leave nt 
5 am^ 11 30 am and I 30 pm. respecUvely tad those from the 
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Depot at 7-25 a , 4^3 pin. tad 445 pjn , recpectlvdy. 
Thare are ooly thw© atatlom <gOL thli route— -Balotra, Pachpodra city 
and the Salt ttepot 'Die train# cov» the diftance in about one 
and a quarter houra. 

Only a smell section of the branch line from Samdari towards 
Jalore and beyond lies in this district ’ The four stations are 
Samdari, iBamsin, Rakhi and Mokalsar. > Passenger trains leave dally 
from Samdari at 4.45 am. ahd 11 15 am. and the return trains 
arrive at this place at O.Il a.m. and 9.25 am. ‘ 

Altogether, there arc only 191 miles erf 'railway track In the 
whole district. 

f ' j 

Throu^ carnage* (HI class) from Delhi, Agra Fort, Marwar 
and Palanpur run up to Banner coaches from Delhi and Agra 

Fort are attached to the Up Pasaeng^ train and those from Palanpur 
and Marwar Junction to the Up Express ^ The carriages return on 
the Down trains. Buffet cars are attach^ to the passenger trams 
from Jodhpur to Barmer and Banner to Munabao. 

The passenger traffic, is not very considerable and the present 
services arc adequate. A considerable part of^ the traffic consists of 
people going or. coming from Pakistan. 

1 r 

Economic ,‘A$pect: — ;Tb« railways have, to a certain extent 
minimized the rigours of, famine, enabling the speedy despatch of 
relief to stricken areas Water is also supplied to scarcity areas in 
railbomc tanks. Unfortunately,,, there are po branch lines into the 
mterior. Because ;ofi the lack of good road?, the railways play a 
very important part m the economic life of the area and all the towns 
and most of the centres of gmall industrial activity are concentrated 
on the rail-routes However, though, in the intcr^ of famine relief 
work it is desirable that branch 'lines be built into the mtenor, this 
would not be economic as the sandy desert has no agriculture worth 
the name nor are there any tnetallic minerals or raw matenals for 
industry, which would justify the ‘expense at this stage 

AIRFIELDS - 

There is no air service to the district, bnt emergency landing 
grounds exist at Utarlal, TUwara and Gadra Road. Fonnerly, 
there was another landing ground at Shiv, but this was abandoned In 
1S142 AH these landing grounds wfere constructed during the days 
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when the (Uatrict w»i part of Jodhpor State. The Odd at Utarla!, 
et^t mrif* from Banwf la now maintained by the OoYcnuncot erf 
Tfwit* It li eodoaed by a fcDce and la In ^x)d coodltlon The 
other alrfiddi are not u well maintained 

/ 

AMENITIES FOR TRAVELLERS 

In the day* of caravan tralGc, dhamunhaTat used to bo 
m.int.tt'.rt at halting placet along tho main trade rootet Many d 
thee have long ilnce disappeared bat dJarrmuhaJa illH cxlit at 
Banner, Balotia, MeiVa Nagar Khed, Mohalaar AJlt, Otdra Road, 
laaal and Paehpadn 

Set Eotues I ' ' 

The Public Works Department maintains dak bungalow* at 
Balotra and Banne and rest houses at Slwana, Tllwara, Gnra 
Mallanl aod Slodharl. The Balotra dak bungalow baa three rooms. 
It has recently been ekctrltied and running water ii available during 
certain bonra. The Banner dak bungalow has only two rooms, but 
two more are to be added- It baa also been electrified recently and 
tap water la ivaDaWe lor a few houia. 

The Ttlwara rest bouse hes (is rooms. The Slwana rest 
bouse has two rooms aod those at Gore Mallanl and Sindhart one 
each. There are water connections In all tho rest houses^ but 
ueitber here nor In the dak bungalows are there cooks ou the 
cstabUriunent although utenslU are kept for those who may wtah to 
use them. , 

The railway authorities have conatracted rest houses at 
Samdart, Balotra, Baltu, Barmer Gadn Road and Mnnabao npart 
from wilting rooms at several stations The land enatoma have their 
own rest house at Banner and the Salt Department a dak bungalow 
at the Fachpadra Salt Depot for the use of their offidali, 

Bolela 


There la no hotel in any ot the towns, thon^ some of the 
reatanrama In Banner and Balotra do keep lodgeri. 

POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS 

The Jodhpur Daitar adopted Imperial postal unity In 188J 
following whldi experimental post offlees were aet np at varioue 



places in the State including Barmer and Balotra The post [Offices 
at these two places were made permanent on June 1, 19U, - , 


Today, there is not a single full-fledged post office m the disttict 
There are, however, 62 offices of different categories, of these, six are 
sub-offices, all permanent except those at Pachpadra city and Chohtan 
The remaining 56 are branch offices, 17 being permanent Telegraphic 
facilities are provided at four offices only, viz , Barmer, Balotra, 
Pachpadra city and Siwana, but there are plans to provide these 
facilities at Shiv, Bagi Dora and Chohtan also 

In the towns and nearby villages, mail is distributed daily, 
but there are villages in the mterior where delivery of a. letter may 
take as long as two weeks. Even the headquarters of some of the 
panchayat samitis are not served in quick time 

The foUowmg is a list of post offices in the disttict (the dates 
of opening are given in brackets): 

Post Offices Nil. 

Sub-Offices 1. Banner (1-6 1911) 

2 Dham Bazar, Barmer town aub office (15 0 58) , , 

3. Chohtan (2 2-62) 

4. Balotra (1-6-1911) 

6. Pachpadra City (1-1-36) 

6 Siwana (1-11-32) 


The sub-offices at Chohtan and Pachpadra city were originally 
started as extra-departmental branch offices and that at Siwana as 
a departmental branch office They were raised to the status of 
sub-offices on the following dates: Chohtan 14-3-1957, Pachpadra 
City 16-3-1956, and Siwana 1-3-1956 


Extra departmental Branch Offices 


1 Bataru 

2 Bnitu 

3 Bnhhasar 

4 Baohbhnt 

5 Bliawatra 
0 Bisala 

7 Bisarniya 

8 Rmnsar 

9 BurhnnUn Tala 
10 Asndnn 

11. Asotra 


(28 2 52) 
. ( 1-4 33) 

(24-12 54) 
(17-2 60) 
( 9 6-50) 
( 2-2-69) 
( 6 3 62) 
(27-2-00) 
. (15 12 54) 
(28 1-52) 
. . ( 2-2 69) 
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If 

IJ. ChhKju'Jwip<r 
14 dbdnmkaa 
10. DbiklMi 

1 ft. C«*rir» 

17 0»dr*lU>*a 
1ft Otnb 
ID Q{T«a 
•0. Gonj* 

:i OoTiltalUnl 
^ Uoda 
iX 3 m\ 

U jMol 

10 K*«** 

it Kjiniuinu 

IT. Khand«P 

19. KAiHUia 
ID KbotUU 
30 LOm* 

31. U«b*l>«r 
or "M^du^if ‘ 

33. 

34 U*l»l 
10 UoUlMT 
30 \6kbf 
17 N*c*"*’^ 

It- Kf&*r 

39. F«r»o 

4IX FftnUkKlM 

41. r»cirpirfr*6*lk 

43. Ma 

41. Pstodi 

44 Pftdrn 

45 lUmnr 
4C |laa(8*oo 
47 lUvatMT 
41. lUthi 
49 H>mct* 

CO. S«o«v»rs 
61 6«rDa 
61. BhtdbftH 

63 BlslAf* 

64 Scwaip«d*m fihifli 

66 . Mn 

66. Bir%a}» 

67 BlrvM 
66. BUT 
69 Btmdiri 

00 T«nUr> 

01 UUrU 

63. nurUl UioM 


(17 J.69J 
(32 3-c0| 

( 6.3-62) 
(19 3 00) 

( 1943) 
(Ift-ft-M) 
(Sl4<6o) 
( \ 1-41) 

i B-- «) 
(36443) 
(10440) 
( M4.«) 
( I 440) 


TdephonH 

There are two telephone exchanges in the district, at Banner 
and Balotra, respectively The Banner exdnuig^ established on 
August ], 15^9 works all 24 hoars and has 49 permaoeot connectJoQ& 
The exchange at Balotra which was opened on November 11 1956 has 
30 connectloai It operates from 6 ajn to midnight oa weebdays 
■and 8 ajn to 8 pjn. oa Sendaya ^ ^ 
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Public call offices have been opened at Samdari and Muaabto. 
The Sarodan office works from 10 am. to 6 p.m on wcck-dayi aid 
10 a.m. to noon on Sundays and holidays. The Munibio office is 
open from 6 a.m. to 2 p.m. on week-days and 6 ajn. on Sundays and 
holidays Public call offices have also been provided at the Btnnar 
and Balotra sub-post offices. 

Badio Stations 

The distnet has no radio transmitting stations except tho«e 
for the official use of the Commandant, Rajasthan Armed Constabu- 
lary, the Superintendent of Police and the Anti-locust Organisation 
of the Government of India. 

The total number of revered radio receiving seta in tibe year 
1960 was 774. 



aiAPTER vni 

I 

miscellaneous occupations and economic trends 

MISCELLANEOUS OCCUPATIONS 
No records of the number of persons en£ngcd in «inous 
occupations prior to 1951 «!«, as this diatrief was carved out of 
several parganas of the former Jodhpur Slate and separate figures 
for the parganas arc not available. 

Public Serriea 

In the 1951 Census, public servants arc listed In various 
categories such as those working in government oflices municipalities 
and other local bodies, poUcc. villago watchmen and other village 
oflidals and servants. TTio Census has not taken separate note of 
government servants such ns teachers doctors engineers, etc. these 
have been shown with others in their separate specialized occupations. 
Thus. It la not posstblo to estimate accurately the total number of 
public servantr the mam categories are, however listed in the 
statement given later In this chapter 

The number of those tn public service has Increased conside- 
rably since 1951 due to tho setting up of new district offices and 
parbcularly in view of the Increase In the Government s development 
functions. 

Professions 

BiSaitse of the lack of technical institutions, the teaching, 
medldue and law profcssiooa are not well represented Also the 
dlmatc ol the area the shortage of water and other facilities and 
limited opportimitles for practice (the area Is aparsely peopled and 
there Is no large town) have tended to keep away professional men 
However because of the opening of a lige number of atate-run 
acbools and the increase In tho number of district courts, the numbers 
of teschera and lawyers have risen appreciably in tho past 10 yearr 
the rate of progreaa in the medical fieid has been alower At tho 
time of the 1951 Censns thens were only 129 teachers in the district, 
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eight registered doctors, two nurses and midwives and three 
lawyers By the end of 1960-61 these numbers had risen to more 
than 750 teachers (41 of them running private schools), 12 doctors, 
seven nurses and rmdwives and 41 members of the legal profession 

Others 

Large numbers of people are engaged m small mdustries and 
m miscellaneous services like trade^ construction work and the 
rendering of personal service such as tailormg, hair-cuttmg and 
domestic service There is a total absence of large mdustry 

The following table shows the numbers of persons shown m the 
1951 Census as denvmg their mam source of income from various 
non-farming occupations, the table is not comprehensive, nor is it 
entirely accurate as some of the occupations are so closely allied 
that mistakes m entries have been mevitable — 


Type of Occupation No of persons 

1 Hordsmen and shepherds 2,849 

2 Breeders of domestic ammals 1,637 

3 Wood-cutters 137 

4 Workers m stone-quames, clay and sand pits 391 

5 Employees of salt works 201 

6 Flour grinders 125 

7 Oil pressers gj 

8 Bidi -makers gg 

9 Cotton-gmners 4 l 

10 Yam spinners 120 

11 Cloth weavers 1,414 

12 Dj ers and printers 014 

13 Tailors 1,004 

14 Shoe makers 500 

15 Other leather workers 230 

16 Blacksmiths 298 

17 Gold and silver ornament makers 258 

18 Bangle makers 50 

19 Brick-makers 105 

20 Potters 583 

21 Stone goods workers 105 

22 Carpenters 388 

23 Sta\engors 235 

24 General merchants 730 

25 Pedlars , IJb 

20 Sellers of gold and sdvor-waro . 51 
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Typf f*/ Ofn»rflh*n 
27 of dj'M 

of Iron ond bfti«**wwt» 

•9 Or«ln »bop krep«« 

JO SrUprt or#u««r HT»d RUT 
31 S<?rW»ofmo*t 
12, SpJco iwTcl*nt* 

JJ, F*51ff» of nhfo Mid oH 
3i. Otmfortttm^ 

13 T^miwrie •ctWn 
16 , Brt^l *bofhk«*rp«ii 
17 of wood 

13 B«IW« of VDol 
Vh Sflknofrloth 

^0 BelWn of fc*ntlii>T 
41 WbcWfcl^ itTom* 

42. TTboW*!* (n ihoep •f»d Ront* 

41. TMioWj^V" (n Ra(in;f b**' 

44 WhoWalo doalari In pottVo 
43 Motjpy londoTi 
40 nrokfn 

47 Motor driTOT* 

48 Caoot drfrni 

49 Itollopk p«rt drirm 

30, Karth aod itos« omtUti 
fil Baflway omplo y ow 
5 lUnwayoUtlon porton 
&1, Doctora 
54 Void. 

05. I>l<ponttriM ataff 
10 Teoehera 

67 Empioyoea of PoUoo Dopartinant 
08. Vniai^ watchman 


Va.of p r#oa 
150 
30 
3“l 
36 
21 
7 03‘' 
t5l 
84 
163 
1 

1*5 

4»0 

I 4»2 

SI 

\r 

13 

100 

33 

000 

16.1 

141 

«50 

184 

125 

348 

74 

8 

n 

15 

ISO 

303 

017 




Type of Ocenputton 

No of pcrf>ovf< 


Munifipnl Kcrvnnts 

47 

no 

Rtfxto Go\orj)inont oinploxoc^ not othorwisc 

002 

01 

Union GoNcmmont crnplojccn not othorwiso clnssifiocl 

701 

02 

Lnhourer'i 

2,209 

00 

Domestic fton nntB 

488 

04 

Bnrbcrs 

487 

05 

tVtiPliormon 

GO 

00 

Hotel nnd roPtnnmnt cTnplo\rM 

94 

07 

MusicmnB 

243 

OS 

Priests nnd oflicrs sen iiir m temples nnd mosques 

237 

The list shows that the number of persons engaged m petty 
trade and private small industry is very large In the case of 


industry, the unit is often Iho ■family though the Government is 
encouraging the formation of co-opcrativcs especially in those 
occupations where the bulk of workers belong to the same sub- 
community The condition ot individual workers is far from satis- 
factory. they have to dispose of their goods quickly m order to be 
able to buy fresh raw material and arc thus at the mercy of the 
trading class which, by and large, is well off More details of the 
economic condition of industrial workers and the efforts being made 
to improve their lot are to be found in the chapter on Industries 
Those rendering personal services to the pubhc, eg, barbers, 
washermen, domestic servants, etc , are also not well off As else- 
where, government service is much sought after because of the 
security it offers and the higher wages 

ECONOMIC TRENDS 


Livelihood Pattern 

The industrial potential of the district is very low and, therefore, 
m spite of the dry climate and lack of good soils, as much as 77 4 per 
cent of the population depend directly or mdirectly upon agnculture 
(including animal husbandry) for their livelihood (1951 Census figure) 
If absentee landlords are excluded, the percentage is 76 4 In 1951, 
ownership of cultivable land m the district was concentrated m the 
hands of a few, as much as 66 4 per cent of the agricultunsts culti- 
vating land wholly or mainly unowned Cultivatmg labourers and 
non-cultivating owners of land formed 0 9 and 1 per cent, respectively. 
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and colUvators of ov.'ncd land only 9 1 per cent This tt*as because 
the greater part of the area was held In Jaglr The position has, of 
course changed 'rtth the abolition of Hg estates 

Not much change has however, taken place In the non 
ogricultuml sector which in 1951 fornioi only 22.6 per cent of the 
population Persons deriving their livelihood from miscellaneous 
sources formed the largest group (8.S per cent) in the non ogricultoral 
category closely followed by thc^c In industry (7 6 per cent) Next 
were traders with 57 per cent The smallest Itemirod source of 
livelihood was the transport industry which supported oni> 06 per 
cent of the population 

Among the rural population agriculturists formed an o\cr- 
whelmlng majority (83 percent) of whom 713 percent were cultivators 
of unowned land Owner cultivators formed 9 7 per cent and culUva 
ling labourers and non-cultlvating owners about 1 per cent each. 
Among nomagncultoral dosses, mbcdlaneous sources again provided 
a means of livelihood to the lorgcst group (74 per cent) followed by 
WDflcrs In Industry and traders with 57 per cent and 3 4 per cent 
respectively Transport supported only 0.4 per ceat of the rural 
(Kipulatlon 

In the urban areas 93 per cent of ihe people fell in the non 
agricultural category traders fonning the biggest group with 
334 per cent Industnal owners and workers formed 30 7 per cent 
and trarKport 33 per cent Among the agricultural classes, owner 
cultivators formed 1 9 per cent and culUvators of unowned land 4 6 
per cent Non-cultivating owners of land and cultivating labourers 
totalled 03 and 02 per cent respectively 

Cconomio Status 

Of every lOpoO people belonging to the agricultural claasea; 
4,177 were self supporting persons. 1,044 earning dependants and 
4 779 were non earning dependants. Only 209 per cent of these 
classes possessed a secondary source of income of whom 18 41 per 
cent were earning dependants and the rest self supporting. Including 
whole time and part time workers, there were 1 78321 people in the 
district working In the sphere of agriculture 

Among the non-agricultural classes about 6031 per cent were 
non-earning dependants and 773 earning dependants Of every 
10000 persons belongliig to these classes 25 were employers 1,983 
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employees, 7,510 independent workers and 482 economically unproduc- 
tive self-supporting persons. 

A class-wise analysis of the economic status of the people 
following occupations comprised in each non-agncultural class shows 
that — 


(1) among persons engaged in Industry (production other 
than cultivation) 11,809 were self-supporting persons (forming 
35 34 per cent of the total), earning dependants were 4,508 
(13 49 per cent) and non-earning dependants 17,096 (51 17 
per cent), 

(2) among those engaged in Trade, 7,403 were self- 
supporting persons (forming 29 55 per cent) , earning depen- 
dants totalled 629 (2 51 per cent) and non-eaming dependants 
17,019 (67 94 per cent), 

(3) in Transport, 1,225 were self-supporting (47 57 per 
cent), earning dependants 95 (3 7 per cent) and non-eammg 
dependants 1 ,255 (48 73 per cent) , 

(4) amongst persons engaged in other Services and deriving 
income from Miscellaneous Sources, 11,231 were self-support- 
ing (29 04 per cent) 24,965 (64 55 per cent) were non-eammg 
dependants and 2,478 earning dependants 

Non-productive sources of income provide a means of subsis- 
tance for 1,526 persons Most of these (1,469 persons or 96 9 per 
cent) were beggars and vagrants There was one self-supporting 
beggar per 21 self-supporting persons in the total population 

Pnee level 

The value of the rupee at the turn of the century can be 
gauged from the fact that wheat sold at 11 seers per rupee, barley 
and bajra 15 seers, jowar 16 seers and gram 17 seers The extent to 
which prices have risen dunng the past 60 years is seen by a 
companson of the above prices with those listed in the following 
table, which covers the period 1955-60 

Retail pnees oI food-grains (average) 

(Bs Per maund) 


Year 

Wheat 

Barley 

Gram 

Jouiar 

Bajra 

1966 

13 22 

8 81 

11 00 

7 76 

7 98 

1966 

16 03 

12 77 

12 26 

11 58 

13 49 

1967 

17 21 

12 36 

13 41 

13 22 

16 97 

1968 

18 44 

14 03 

16 48 

13 11 

14 96 

1969 

21 19 

12 60 

16 85 

13 81 

15 33 

1960 

20 32 

12 00 

14 59 

12 97 

14 83 
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PrcN-aiUng prices for other coraraodltlcs arc rice, between 
Ri 24 and Rs 54 per maund depending upon quality* ghee, Rs. 6 
per seer sugar Rs 41 per maund and milk *30 nP to one rupee per 
seer Most puUcs ore aMiihble between 50 nP and one rupee for 
the seer Firewood ordinarily sells around Rs per maund and 
kerosene oil nt about 31 nP for a quart-alie bottle. 


The prices of all foodgralns showed a marked upward trend 
during the early years of the second Pbn period reaching their 
highest lestj! In l'^59, after which there was some fall In most cases. 
The rise wtij rryost conspicuous In the case of ho/ro, the staple winter 
foodgmin of the masses which rose from Rs 798 in 1955 to 
Ri. 17.28 at the end of I960 (the figure given In the table Is the 
average for the year) , an increase of more than 100 per cent Wheat, 
another %'cry Important grain registered a price rise of almost 50 per 
cent Among other cereals barky rose during the same period, by 
Rs. 3 19 per maund gram by Rs. 2.59 and /ounr by Rs. 5.22. 

Wigei 


Around the beginning of the present century the wages for 
different kinds of labour ranged between 4 to 12 annas per day Now, 
the dally wage level in Industry varies from Rs 150 to Rs. 1 75 for 
adults and from Re. 1.00 to Rs 150 for women and boys Skilled 
workers like masons carpenters etc. cam up to Rs. 5 per day 
^VhiIc wages have thus considerably increased since the Politick 
Agency Gazetteer was written the fixed wage earner Is probably not 
ns well oil as before as the general price level has risen at a higher 
rate. Also, because the area Is industrially backward, and the 
worker* are not organised wages tend to bo lower than In most parts 
of the State. 


Domestic servants arc kept only by the more well-to-do in the 
urban areas and, of course the Thakuia. If employed wfaole-tlmo 
the usual wage la around Rs 20 per month plus food Tlie more 
common practice, however » to employ domcsOc servants for specific 
tasks, the monthly wage for about an hour of dally work varying 
from Rs. 5 to Rs. 10 Private chowlddara are kept only by ex 
iagirdars and wealthy men, who arc few In this district The fee 
paid to midwives depends on the financial condition of the employer 
For a ten-day service, the normal fee is about R*. 20 but this varies 
according to the reputation built op by the midwife. 
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Rural Wages 

There is not much difference m the maximum and minimum 
rates paid for various agricultural jobs like weedmg, reapmg, 
irrigation, etc The maximum daily wage for weedmg is Rs 3 and 
the minimum a man will accept is Rs 1 50 Women are paid at 
lower rates, the maximum and minimum in their case being Rs 1 75 
and Re 0 75 respectively Wages for reapmg are shghtly higher, as 
the work is more arduous Men receive between Rs 2 and Rs 3 50 
per day and women between Re 1 and Rs 2 Irrigation labour is 
employed only m the eastern lehsil of Siwana and the daily wage is 
between Rs 2 and Rs 3 Sometimes such wages are paid m kind 
at the rate of 15 Mds of wheat for the whole season There is also 
the system of keeping permanent farm attendants (liali) who are 
expected to hve at the farm site and do all the work A liali is 
usually paid Rs 300 m cash for the whole year, besides free lodgmg 
and food, which also includes tobacco and three pairs of dhoties^ 
three shirts, a pair of shoes, a turban and a sheet (pachen) 

Standard of hvmg 

Major K D Erskme, m the Gazetteer of 1909, says of the 
style of living of the people of Manvar 

“The material condition of the urban population is on the 
whole satisfactory, and the standard of hvmg is considerably higher 
than it was 50 years ago, the agricultural population, on the other 
hand, has become improverished from bad seasons, and where there 
has not been a perceptible falling off, there has at any rate been 
little or no progress The style of living of the middle-class clerk, 
the landless day-labourer and the ordinary cultivator in former days 
and at the present time may be briefly noticed 

“The clerk has certainly improved in every way In place of 
the scanty, coarse and clumsy clotlies which characterized his 
superior Tlie fine Manchester-made cloth has superceded the local 
predecessor, he has adopted a style of dress which is both costly and 
Tczo and the dhoti has made way for a pair of trousers, his children 
and women are better dressed and on occasions of marnages and 
festivals there is often a display of glittering finery in clothes and 
ornaments An improvement in the design, construction and 
furmlme of his liabiUition is also noticc^iblc 'Flic kadiha or humble 
thatched dwelling has l>ccn replaced by a purca house, the floors and 
wall; of which arc plastered mslcad of being occasional!) coated wiUi 



-cow dung* the rooms nrc larger loftier and better ventilated, and 
latrines, formerly conspicuous by their absence now form pm of 
almost budding The bare Hoore arc often cc\*crcd with cheap 
carpets or rugi and the furniture includes a fern stools chairs, a 
table and some bedsteads. Metal cooking utensils have taken the 
place of earthen pots ami the food Is generally of a better class- 
wheat instead of ba}n and ntoth The smoking of foreign cigarettes 
and the chewing of betel leases formcriy regarded as veritable 
luxuries, IS common and there U hardly a clerk, who has not got his 
chakar or servant, while some also keep a female domestic (deoH) 

The latxlless da) hbourcr Vtbclher n porter at the rallftay 
station, a mill hand a household servant, a water-carrier etc, has 
aliO made great strides lie has discarded the rude surroundings of 
his village and has plunged headlong into o city where he gets higher 
wages than be used to Lastly there Is the cultivator, a stationary 
being from whom the rplrit of the times and the genius of modem 
dvflizatloa evoke no sympathetic response He has shown no 
preference for ocv. Impletnenta of agriculture, but plods along as best 
as he con with bis antiquated tools He Is generally in debt and his 
style of living os regard dreva, food bouse and furniture is much 
the same as it W'os ^ years ago 

During the half century since Major trskino recorded his 
observations, the general standard of living of the tovm dweller has 
made little progress. In fact, since the start of the second World 
War due to the phenomenal rise in pncca those In the fixed income 
groups have become worse off than they were 25 years ago Very 
few clerks can afford a full time servant, os was the ease in Erakine s 
time, and almost the enUro Income Is spent on the bosks neccssltlea 
of food, clothing and shelter At the uune time, the years have 
brought about changes In fashloo Western type dotbes have become 
popular among men, fumishinga and decoraUfinj have changed and 
the consumption pattern has altered with the Introduction of a variety 
of consamcr goods. In the rural areas, the agriculturists arc 
perhaps better off than before due to the new tenancy laws and the 
benefits brought about by the community development programme. 
As they are primary producers, the general rise In pnccs has not 
affected them to the extent that it has the fixed wage earners. 

No family budget survey has ever been conducted In the area 
but In 1951 the Reserve Bank did conduct a survey of rural credit 
According to its Report, aU families reported expenditure on the 



purchase of cloth, shoes, bedding, etc 9 9 per cent families on 
marriages and other ceremonies, 7 8 per cent on the purchase of 
household utensils, furniture etc , 6 7 per cent on construction and 
repair of residential and other buildings, 4 2 per cent on medical 
expenses, 2 8 per cent on litigation charges and 2 1 per cent on 
educational expenses 

The break-up of these reportmg famihes as between cultivators 
and non-cultivators was as follows — 



Item 

% reporting expenditure 


OiiUivatore 

Non- cultivators 

1 

Purchase of clothing shoes, heddmg etc . . 

100 

99 5 

2 

Construction and repair of residential houses and 
other buildings 

64 

10 9 

3 

Purchase of household utensils, furniture, eto 

7 3 

13 3 

4 

Death ceremonies 

20 

2 6 

5 

MaiTiage and other ceremonies 

10 6 

2 6 

6 

Medical expenses 

44 

26 

7 

Education expenses 

1 7 

5 Q 

8. 

1 

Litigation charges 

3 1 



Cultivators were found to spend 54 5 per cent of their average 
expenditure (Rs 366) on the purchase of consumer goods, 35 1 per 
cent on death, marriage and other ceremonies, 5 4 per cent on 
education, litigation and medicine and the remaining 5 per cent on 
the construction and repair of houses and other buildings On the 
other hand, non-cultivators, with an average expenditure of Rs 182, 
spent 3 per cent on the construction and repair of residential and 
othei buildings, 82 7 per cent on the purchase of consumer goods, 
6 3 per cent on death, marriage and other ceremonies and 8 per cent 
on medicine, education and litigation 

Employment 

As stated earlier, agriculture is the principal occupation 
Othci occupations have also been dealt with earlier in this chapter 
On the whole, it may be said that, with the increase in small industry 
in the towns, there is some movement away from agriculture as a 
means of livelihood, but the trend is not as yet very pronounced 
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Employment Exchanget TTicre Is no separate employment 
exchange In ihe dlst rict Danner, along w-ith sis other districts, comes 
under the Jurisdiction of the employment exchange at Jodhpur Since 
the Jodhpur ofnee does not maintain sepernte records for each 
district. It Is not possible to assess the extent to which people seel, 
work through the exchange. Unemployment and under-employment 
arc hew ever major problems 

PLANNING AND DCVTLOPMENT 


Commanlty Dmlopmeot 

The Communllj Development Propmmmo uas started In the 
district in 19^ with the opening of a development block in the 
eastern lehsll of Sl>s-nna Since then the programme has steadily 
expanded so that the entire rural population has new been covered 
In October 1959 the community dc\elopmcnt programme was merged 
Into the wider scheme of democratic decenlrallration the main object 
of which h to enable the people to draw up and implement develop- 
ment themes for thoir os^’n arca^ The main features of democratic 
decentraUrotlon have been described elsewhere it would be 
sufTiaent to observe here that* to enable the par>cha>'at samitics to 
function dTocllvely the Block Dc\elopment OfTictrs (each saralU nrea 
coinddej with what was formerly knemm as development block) ha\e 
been attached to them and they arc also assisted by topical 
personnel (extension Onicen:) in the fields of industry agriculture 
animal husbandry co-opcmtlon etc. 

Sin-anfL The SIwana development blcxdc the oldest In the dis- 
trict, was Inaugurated as a National Extension Service block on 
October 2, 1954 It was converted into a Pint Stage block on April 
1 1956 and on April 1 1959 Into a Second Stage block. This Is the 
only full fledged community development block in Ihe district 


The block (now panchavat samltl area) covers about 61,000 
persons In all 89 villages of SIwana tehsll an area of 760 square miles. 
The headquarters are connected to important places In the district 
by road The nearest railway station Is Molmlsar on the Samdari 
Roniwnra line eight miles away 


1960-61, in the field of agriculture and irrigation 
19,068 niaunds of improved wheat and ba}m teed 1,393 improved 
Iran plough, three iKed drillers 12 mote wheels beside, other 
agrlcultursl Iraplemeuts had been distributed 2.744 compost pits 



had been dug> 52,351 maunds of manure prepared, 384 kaclilm and 
pucca wells constructed, 101 wells repaired, 10 pumping sets 
installed, 4,000 ft of channels dug, 12,208 acres of land bunded and 
4,376 acres had been reclaimed A total of 1,140 agricultural 
demonstrations had been organized In order to improve livestock 
breeds, 35 bulls and 62 rams had been supplied to breeders 

In the field of co-operation, two credit co-operatives, 41 
industrial co-operatives and ten joint farming societies had been 
formed 

* 

In order to improve water supply, 103 new drmking water 
wells had been constructed and 90 wells renovated Fifty-six 
literacy centres had been started as well as a reading room and 
hbrar}' at headquarters New types of smokeless chulhas (cooking 
ranges) were tried on an experimental basis and a total of 12 had 
been installed by the end of March 1961 

Slnv The Shiv block was inaugurated as an N.E S. block on 
October 2, 1956 and became a First Stage block in April, 1958 It 
extends over an area of 2 448 square miles covering 74 villages witli 
a population of 45,000 There is a giavel road from Farmer to Shiv 
Tlic nearest railway station is Farmer, 32 miles away 

Progress m this block up to the end of 1960-61 has also been 
encouraging In the sphere of agriculture, 1.426 manuds of ba]ra 
seed and 2 20 maunds of groundnut seed had been distributed, 
bunding of fields had been completed over 150 acres and 14 tankas 
had been constructed 

Tlie emphasis in this area is on animal husbandry since the 
tiact IS and and there is^very little agriculture Tlius, as many as 
15 private cattle breeding farms and nine sheep breeding farms have 
been established The ^Department had supplied 14 bulls and 74 
rams to private breeders by the end of 1960-61 In the field of 
public health, 13 drinking water wells and 14 tankas had been 
constructed The number of co-operative societies m existence on 
March 31, 1961 was 29, with a membership of 820 Under education 
and social welfare schemes, four youth clubs, 36 primary schools, two 
middle schools and a niaf.ila niandal were established There was 
also a training centre foi handlooni weaving where 10 students were 
trained 

Pachpadra Tlie Pachpadra block was sanctioned as a pre- 
cx tension block on June 1, 1958 Tlie headquarters are at the sub- 



dlibJoojl icmn ot lUlolre uhldi It on Imponanl JtincUon on Itw 

Jodhcor ntrtwt Mdwtao llnr "nw Hocl »M coiitcrtrf Into o 

HrM Sion- bWl. on April I !■>” H mi”* 'S’ * 

popjlitlOT of 7IJ1f} and an aira of u:4 -suarT mltco of Padipadm 
Irfitil 

fly Iho cod of ITfiMi) SfO maund* of hoprcoi-od Mm '** 
Iron plouthi and » wrod dtfllm had Irron dulribuinl under thr 
apricullural wnptotomcnl plan Alio 10 lachtui and Id /-urea ttollc 
had hf«i contlructcd and U lixhha and 17 poom wlh repaired nine 
pumptnp oeU and 17 portfan afiecti InrtalW 2S7 acron of land 
mUlmod and bundinp cotnpicird on 2,71>I acnct hor nnlmal 
huihando imp ‘-itTOicnt, IS catllo hroodiny farota, 24 ahocp bfcodinp 
fafmt and a thocp rheannp »hrd had hem citahHihed 25 441 anlmalt 
catlralcd 35J05S anlmalt vaccinated and 6 990 treated for tarfoo* 
dlttoie*. Under the poHlc health and aodal acltarr tchemea 
2,t90 pahenla had fv-ai treated 146 ortli dinnfocted 14 drintinp 
»aler «ell« cominxtcd and tic repaltcd and 52 lltcraer cenlrca and 
21 roadlnp roonu had heen ejtahlUhed rourleen >oolh doht had 
hem orpnlred In order to Improve comnuffllcallona. t«o mllen of 
larhha road had heen constructed and imprm-ementv eflreted on 17 
miles of evlsflnf read In the ftcU of Indutirlea and co-operation 
20 hrlct Llint had heen flirted and Ihrco ctcdll and muUi potpo-e 
co-opcratlte todelles tit Industrial socielles and a joint farmlnp 
coclelt cslahilfhed 

Guru tf-d/unL The Gura Malbm hlocV covcrlnp parlt of 
njrmer and Chohtan leh ila »a» formed as a pre-eatensfon hkrf. on 
June I I9S9 and «av contorted Into n Pint Slapc hl«V on April 1, 
I960 The hinci coterf an area of 1037 square mllta In KM viHapea 
and a population ot 70 473 Gum MalInnI villapc If connected h> 
road to narmcr TIic nearest rallitaj tlatlon It ttailu 46 miles away 

By 3lsl March, 1961 1,165 maundv nnd 35 secra of Improved 
tcedt (besldci about 10 mds- of cotton seed) had been distributed, 
on area of 3416 acres brouEht tinder IrrlpiUon Ino pumping seta and 
3 ntholt Insloned 80 comport pits dog 72 mounds and 26 scert of 
compoft dlsUlbuted 3,397 fruft Ircci ond 5,336 riindy treci planted 
ond a total of Rs 67 100 given In Irrfption lonns. 

In the teld of onlmol hutbnndry three poultry farma, having a 
total of 158 blrdi nnd eight sheep breeding fnrmv with 257 sheep 
had also boon opened A total of 27,236 animals had been vocemnted 



As a part of public health activities, a primary health centre 
and five dispensaries fat Gura Mallani, Bheemaja, Dhorimana, 
Bamdala and Dhudu, respectively) were opened Fifty drinking 
water v'ells were constructed and 583 disinfected Small-pox 
vaccinations numbered 1,656 Sixty hrst aid boxes were given to 
various panchayats 

In the field of education, 66 primary schools (with 2,156 boys 
and 161 girls on the rolls) were functioning There were also two 
middle schools at Dhorimana and Gura Mallani Seven malula mandals, 
12 youth clubs and 15 bhajan mandals had been cstabhshed Adult 
education centres educated 1,012 adults An information centre was 
also opened at Gura Mallani 

At the end of the Second Plan period there were 51 co-operative 
societies in the area with a total membership of i,717, a working 
capital of Rs 27,37,720 and a share capital of Rs 49,77,250 

Chohtan The Chohtan block was estabhshed as a Shadow 
block in October 2, 1959 when the scheme of democratic dcccntrali7a- 
tion came into being The nearest railway station is Barmer, 31 miles 
away The block and panchayat samiti covers an area of 1,271 square 
miles and a population of 87,600 in 1 1 1 villages 

As the block lies in an and zone, there is little scope for 
agricultural improvement However, 300 acies of land had been 
brought under irrigation and a sum of about Rs 10,000 spent on 
irrigation schemes (including loans) up to the end of the Second Plan 
Four seed drills had also been distributed, II compost pits dug, 
3.000 maunds of improved bajra seed distributed and 500 acres of 
land brought under kwia handi About 2 000 shady trees were also 
planted Loans totnlling Rs 47,850 were distributed for the purchase 
of oxen to 175 agiicultunsts 

Under the water supply scheme, a sum of Rs 61,350 had been 
spent, benefitting 40 villages 

Pi ogress was made in the field of co-opcration also At the 
end of the Second Plan period there wore 23 agricultural multi- 
purposo societies, three village service societies, five shocp-hrceding 
societies three weivers’ co-oporativc stxictics, a leather djcis’ 
co-operative and a co-operative codown with a membership of 1,671 
■k sum of nioie than Rs 1 lath had been ad* .meed m U>ms to the^e 
societies by the end of 1960-61 


rn 


In the field of education 21 new primaiy tchohls. a middle 
school and a higher secondary school had been opened. Under the 
social welfare programme Rs 500 had been distributed bj way of 
scholarahips to students belonging to the Scheduled Castes- a total 
of Its 3d)00 was ghen to Dhlla otid Meghwals ns subsidies for buying 
bulls. 

Oaltu The Baltu block also was establlahcd on October 2, 
1959 in a part of Barmcr tehill and Is still in the Shadow stage. 
Baltu Is a station on the Jodhpur Barmcr Munabao line and Is niso 
accessible by road The total arts ot the panchaynt satniU is 1^12 
square miles and it coceri 53 901 persona In 78 villages. Under the 
animal husbandry Improvement programme 72 animals had been 
castrated by the end of 1960.61 ond 830 treated for various ailments. 
In the field of social welfare ond public health, four drinking water 
wells bad been repaired, five spools started and a new school 
building constructed 21 social education centres had been opened 
otkI two clubs organised. In the sphere of cooperation 20 service 
cooperatives an Industrial cooperative and a cswoperntlve fanning 
society had been established. A cswoperative store had also been 
opened 


[Umner The Banner Shadow block was sanctioned on October 
2 1959 and was converted Into a Privettenslon block on May 1 I960 
It covers an area of 1411 square miles and a population of 56 836 
In 139 villages In the sphere of agriculture and irrigation five wells 
had been eonatructed by the end ot 1960.61 three tanfui built, 
10 wells deepened kaita bond! completed on 12,170 acres of land 
20,250 khejra trees planted. IfiOO acres treated against the rat 
menace 400 maundj ol Improved seed distributed atvd Rs. 2 lakh 
distributed ns short term loans through ccMipetatlves. For animal 
husbandry Improvement, 1,281 animals had been castrated 4,591 
treated and 1,500 vacdnalcd Loans worth Rt 26000 had been 
granted to cattle breeding farms and Rs. I6JM0 to sheep breeding 
farms Under soaal welfare and similar programmes, a total of 
Rs. 4356 had been given to persons belonging to the backward 
classes ns loans for bulls welB and education, 15 new schools had 
been opened 21 adult education centres established and 20 youth 
dubs orgaalied 

SIndhari. The Smdharl block also was eatabUabed on 
October 2, 1959 and bke Baltu. covers a part of Barmcr te hril 
SIndhari lies on the road from Barmer to Balolra and Is 32 miles 
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from the latter railway station By the end of 1960-61, SO manuds 
of wheat seed had been distnbuted, 16 compost pits ciug, mne iron 
ploughs, a seed driller and 18 chaff-cutters distributed and 10 
agncultural demonstrations earned out An additional 100 acres of 
Iknd had been brought under irngation and kcma-bandi completed 
over 700 acres For animal husbandry improvement, a cattle 
breeding farm and three sheep breeding farms had been opened and 
about 40,000 animals vaccinated Under the health, sanitation and 
social welfare programme^ seven drmlong water wells had been 
constructed, five old wells renovated, three new schools started and 
eight school buildings constructed A total of 29 social education 
centres and three clubs had been opened In the field of co-operation, 
20 multi-purpose and service co-operatives and three mdustnal 
co-operatives had been estabhshed ' 

Blaniong 

During the first Plan period, development activities were 
undertaken m all spheres, but in the preliminary stage progress was 
slow due to shortage of funds Moreover, district offices to handle 
these schemes only began to be estabhshed towards the end of the 
Plan period Some of the activities undertaken were as follows' 

The Public Works Department constructed half a mile of 
bitumenized road at a cost of Rs 16,700 and 202 miles of gravel road 
at a cost of Rs 9,28^428 

The Education 'Department opened a multi-purpose school, two 
high schools, seven middle schools, 103 primary 'schools and a 
separate school for girls 

The Medical and Health Department opened a dispensary and 
a medical aid post 

The Social Welfare Department opened a number of craft and 
social education centres and granted subsidies and scholarships to 
members of the backward classes ^ 

Among miscellaneous works, the Banner municipal committee 
was granted a loan of Rs 4% lakhs for expansion of the power house 
and work was started on a 20-mile forest belt from Gadra Road to 
Girab 


Second Plan Progress m the Second Five Year Plan was 
much more marked as by 1956-57 the necessary development 
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machinery had been cslnbllahed In the district and larger funds were 
avallaMo The table below shows Plan cspendlturc In the district 
under a’arious heads during the first three >cara 
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The first jear of the Plan period was spent largely on work of 
an organhatlonal nature and, apart from the spheres of community 
development, road building and water supply progress was rather 
slow, the total eapendlture on Plan schemes being only Rs. 558 lakhs. 
In the succeeding years, expenditure was stepped up considerjibly 
with the result that the total at the end of three years was Rs. 37 45 
lakhs, or approximately 0 7 per cent of the total Plan expenditure 
In the whole of Rajasthan during the same perlorL Of this amount, 
Rs. 1270 lakhs or about one-third was ^lent on Community Develop- 
ment and the National Extension Service, followed by Communica- 
tions (Rs. 7 lakhs) Education (Rs. 6.85 l^s) and Agriculture and 
allied snbjeets (Rs. 4 04 lakhs) The total expenditure on Industries 
was Rs 2.7 lakhs on water supply Rs 275 lakhs and Rs. 0 80 were 
spent on the co-operative movement Medical and Public Health 
activities, including Ayurveda claimed Rs 079 laHn Physical 
targets were exceeded In several sectors notably In the case of 
Agriculture and Co-operatlcm, 
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Some of the detailed achievements m the sphere of Agriculture 
by the end of the Plan period were as follows: 

In the field of mmor irrigation, 88 wells were constructed and 
36 pumpmg sets and 44 persian wheels installed The respective 
targets were 20 wells, 12 pumpmg sets and 26 persian wheels. 

The targets and achievements as regards the distribution of 
fertilizers were as follows — 


(Figures in tons) 
Distribution Target 


AmmomumJ^Sulphate , 23 16 

Urea 13 6 


Ammomum Sulphate Nitrate 15 7 

CAN 97 


The quantities of improved seeds distributed were as follows 


"Wlieat 

Jowar 

Bajra 


(Mounds) 

8,647 

160 

4,694 


A seed multiplication farm was started at Samdan and two 
seed stores were set up. Soil conservation activities were earned out 
on 1,547 acres of land and 1,180 acres were treated with rat poison 
Forty-one improved agricultural implements were distributed 

The following year-wise statement of targets and achievements 
of the Co-operative Department also shows that progress was more 
than satisfactory m that sphere 


1957-68 

Orgnni7ntion of small size agricultural credit societies 

1958 59 

Marketing societies 

Largo si/o sociolios 

Central Co oporntuo Bank 

Medium Size co oporatuos 

Small Sire agntuUuml credit societies 


Target Achievement 
30 42 
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41 


40 
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BoritaUiathm of anutl] tlrr aoelHln 
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OrpantMllon of ajtnmlttrriJ rmlU aocfatir* 4fi 

UarkoUofr aoef«t(M ^ 

Laad tooncafrr bank I 
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A CTWjperatlvc homing H)dct> waj tsUbllshtd 
menibmhlp of 44 The joaet} was gianttd n loan of Ra. 
In 1958-55 and a further Rs. 5 O 4 XX) during I959.€0 


Bith a 
1,44,000 


completed 38 K milts of the 
^veUed SUlc Hlghaay from Banner to Chhltolwana (71 mOa) bv 
/annaty 1961 as a^lnst the total Plan target of 34^ inllts. In 

Chaaa to Phaltund also 33 miles nere 
^plrted by January 1961 against a target of 25 miles ^By the same 

BaIotm".:^*dren' 


.«nnna’S^‘i'‘'*"'‘““ “““ I>cp«rtmcnta may te 

were converted Into Baalc «d,«,h and S^ed 

Ayurvedic Department opened three rdlaptnsardex 

dispensary at cS°t2i t>epartment opened a 

Balotra. "“tfes at Shiv Bairoer and 



The Social Welfare Department contmued its subsidy and 
scholarship programme and gave subsidies totallmg Rs 12,600 to 
36 Gadia Lohar famihes and Rs 6,500 to Bhils for house construc- 
tion Scholarships worth Rs 4,145 were given and a sum of Rs 3,100 
was spent for providmg light and water facilities for the Scheduled 
Castes 


In order to improve^rural water supply, a sum of Rs 4,03,351 
was spent on the construction of 107 dnnkmg water wells, repairs to 
222 wells and construction of 22 tankas durmg the years 1956-57 and 
1957-58 The scheme was contmued m 1958-59 and 39 works costmg 
Rs 1,15,954 were completed Durmg 1959-60, a sum of Rs 2,60,000^ 
was sanctioned for 23 works. A pipe-lme water supply scheme for 
Pachpadra costmg Rs 5 lakhs was m progress at the end of the 
Plan period 

The Low Income Group housmg scheme was mitiated m the 
district m 1958-59, by the end» of 1960-61, 11 persons had been 
granted loans totalhng Rs 46,400 



CHAPTER DC 

GENERAL ADMINlSTEtATION 
HUtorical Badtgroimd' 

Before the formation of Rajasthan this area roughly com 
pnscd four parganas of Jodhpur State— Banner Shiv Pachpadra and 
SIwana As each pargana was governed by an official with the 
designation of Hakim they were also known as hakumats 

The Hakims were both Revenue and Judicial Officers. They 
were directly responsible to the Darbar and bad no dealings with each 
other They could try civil suits not exceeding Rs. 500/ (with the 
permission of the Ovil Court up to Rs. l/)00/ ) in value and In 
crlmmal cases could impose sentaices of In^risonmeat up to four 
months fines up to Rs 200/ aiKi whipping not exceeding dlx stripes. 
The Mahahna Khas (Council of Mlnlrt^) at Jodhpur exercised foil 
powers of revision and control over all the suborffinate courts and 
was the highest judicial tritninal xn the State. It was the final court 
of appeal in bdth dvjl and crimliml cases though references were 
occasionally made to or called for by the Darbar Office. 

In January 1949 when the present Barmer district was formed 
and placed In the charge of a Deputy Commissioner the Hakims were 
redesignated Tchsildars. Later on March 20 1949 Jodhpur State 
was merged into Ra/asthan and the designation of Deputy Commis- 
sioner was changed to that of Collector and District Magfatratei 

Up to the end of 1960-61 the administrative authority of the 
district was the Diviaional Commissioner whose headquarters were 
at Jodhpur Since then the post of Commissioner has been abolished 
with the result that the rcsponsibflity of the Collector has increased. 

The Collector is, in addition to his revenue duties, also District 
Magistrate and District Devriopment Officer Since the start of the 
First Plan penod, devetepment activities have taken up an increaslDg 
amount of his time and althou^ In October 1959 a new system of 
local lelf-gcrvenunent was introduced in order to give the people an 
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opportunity to be intimately associated with development work, the 
Collector periodically attends meetmgs of the panchayat samities and 
all meetmgs of the Zila Parishad, so that co-ordmation between the 
local bodies and the executive officers is assured.- 

•s 

Thus the Collector remams an important figure m the sphere 
of development work At the same time, the collection of revenue 
contmues to occupy a great deal of his time He is not only to 
supervise the workmg of the Revenue Officers but is also a Court of 
Appeal As a District Magistrate he is responsible for law and 
order along with the Supermtendent of Pohee Besides this, the 
Collector has wide powers under several Acts, which enable him to 
keep a firm gnp on the administration of the district 

Directly subordinate to the Collector m the vertical hne of 
admmistration are the Sub-Divisional Officers stationed at Banner 
and Balotra The Sub-Division of Banner comprises the tchsils of 
Banner^ Shiv and Chohtan and Balotra Sub-Division the tehsils of 
Pachpadra and Siwana The tehsil of Chohtan was created only m 
1954 and comprises some areas of the former Banner tehsil and the 
police station areas of Sedwa and Bhakasar, which were formerly 
part of Jalore District Each Sub-Divisional Officer m his own 
junsdiction has revenue, magisterial and executive powers These 
Officers work m close consultation with the Collector and relieve his 
burden to a great extent ^ 

Under the Sub-Divisional Officers are the five Tehsildars, who 
arc assisted by Naib-Tehsildars Each of these Officers has similar 
functions m his area Each tehsil is sub-dmded mto girdawar 
circles, each m the charge of an official called a Kanungo or Revenue 
Inspector The girdawar circles arc further sub-dmded mto patwar 
halkas, this bemg the basic umt of admimstration The Patwari 
mamtains the land registers and is also required to report any un- 
toward happening in his area The actual collection of land revenue 
IS at present done through' commission agents known as chaudhanes 
A fuller description of this pattern is found m the chapter on 
Revenue Administration 

In former times the emphasis in distnct admmistration was 
on the collection of revenue and mamtenance of law and order. 
Though these are still important, the mam stress has shifted to 
development work and thus the Welfare Departments are now playing 
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a WO importarn role In ihc dlslrJcl idmInUlral!on ^^'b^c Ihc 
Collector, S DO , Tchsildar etc., He In the wrUcoI line cf idmlnhtn 
lion, tthal ma> tc called the horizontal line of adminlitratioo 
compfisa the Collector ind hu lelltw District Ofliccr* In chorEC of 
hducation Agriculture IrripUon IndusUira PuMlc Worics etc. A 
DUtrict Level OTicen mceUnc h held nboul once a month, at ^hlch 
poliaca and vsotl prx)grammc> are discussed and plans drawn op for 
future action The CoHcdor presides at these meetings and d [s ou s es 
With the District Oir»ccr» the programmes of the panebayat sarolUa. 

Of tpeaal {mportance in the admiolftration b the police 
hierarchy which is de.-crihcd in dcUll In another chapter Tho 
Superinlcndenl of Police and the Collector work in close consultation 
in order to maintain law and order Ai far as judlaol matters are 
concerned, the highest authority in the district U the District and 
Sesuona Judge who caerches supervlilon met the work of all courti. 

*1110 foHowinp is « Hit of district ofTiccn of the Rajasthan 
Gmemment not included in the hierarchical line of administration.— 

(1) Distrscl and Sesiioni Judge 

(2) Supenntcndeol of Police 

(J) Commanding OfTicer, R.A C 

(4) Deputy Collector Jnpir 

(5) Aulslant Pngliicer PWJ5 

(6) Inspector of Schools 

(7) District Sodol Cducatjon Ofllcer 

(8) Distnet Agnculturc O/Hcer 

0)J District lodustries Ofllccr 

(10) Assistant Registrar Co-operaUve Societies 

(ID Assistant Commissioner, Didsc and Taxation 

(12) Public Rclntlom Ofliccr 

(13) Treasury OOiccr 

(14) Medical OITlcer Malaria EradicaUon Prostanuna 

(15) District Animal Hushondfy OfRccr 

(16) Welfare Inspector 
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StaSmg Pattern 

The work programmes of these district heads have been 
discussed m the relevant chapters It would not, however, be out 
of place here to say somethmg regarding the set up of some of the 
bigger offices 

The work of the CoUectorate is divided among the foUowmg 
10 Sections — ^Nazarat, Development, Judicial, D R A (District 
Revenue Accountant), Revenue, Records, Panchayats^ Election, Famme 
and Supphes The clerical staff consists of an Office Superintendent, 
a Stenographer, 12 Upper Division Clerks and 18 Lower Division 
Clerks plus an Inspector m the Supplies Section 

There is a separate office of a Deputy Collector (Jagir) , which 
has four U D Cs , five L D Cs , two Accounts Clerks and two Auditors, 
A considerable amount of work has to be done in the distnct m 
connection with the implementation of the Resumption of Jagirs Act, 
hence the need for a number of clerks 

The Sub-Divisional Officers stationed at Banner and Balotra 
each have office staff consisting of a Reader and three L D Cs 

The District Industries Office has three sections, the Direction 
and Superintendence Section is manned by one U D C and one 
L D C , the Inspection and Stampmg (Handloom) Section by an 
Inspector and an L D C and the Desigmng Extension Centre, 
Banner, has a Designer, a Printing and Dyemg Master, a Block 
Maker, a Printing Assistant, a Dyeing Assistant and an L. D C -cum- 
Storekeeper 

The Treasury Office, Barmer, has a sanctioned strength of an 
Accountant, two Accounts clerks, three U D Cs and three L D Cs 

The Office of the Superintendent of Pohce has three branches 
with a Head Clerk in charge The Accounts Branch has an Accounts 
clerk of the grade of U D C and a Bill Clerk, a Cashier (Office) and 
a Cashier (Lines), all of the grade of LDC The Force Branch is 
staffed by a Force Clerk (UDC), and the General Branch has a 
Correspondence Clerk (UDC), and an Assistant Correspondence 
Qerk, a Records Clerk, a Typist, a Receipt Clerk and a Despatch 
Clerk, all of the grade of L D C Tliere is also one post of L D C as 
a leave reserve 



Tbc C<-iimBrdflnt 2.^t^ Pn.. hat In hU cHtcc mmlstcnol 

tUfl ceaii tier of an AccrunUnI lhf« UDO ami four UDCc, 
'Hit tclwl *lrr^p\h o! the V’nU ia tJc-trihotl cLc^hore 

Ih* IniTHclof rl baa « l>*pu!> lovpoclor, one UJ5C 

and one UDC In ndJluon f4t l-.OCf of the fm'cmmenl midtllc 
od (v>U nrr utlli;etl in the on»*t The iy\lrict Social CdocaUon 
OiltftT h-5 an MaHjfbmml crrn»ttine of a Deputy Ldocailon OThtct 
and Ut> UDCa 

The Af. bunt Con*ntic icrer Ltd- and Tnwllon haa n ttalT 
tmiUlinf of an Af^'ttani Sain Tnt OfTTCor, one ^^k^ Taa Inapcdor 
and Uiirt I tcne Injp^nni throo tJOCa^ II LJ>Cif nod t»ro 
Mrhamra 

The OnWc of the At^ttanl Kcjdrtnr Co-operalhTa haj 
p-rivdl-llen a!-o mrr the dblrict of ialotmer The elafT betidw 
Ibc Asr on Pepfi rar cwiitlt of Hfhl DiecuUv-c Inipcctoru 10 
Audit In peeWr a Technlal AaaifUm, Uo L’pj>cr DivKIon ClcrLs 
tnd three L<mtr Dividon CefLc. The teehnknl jtaff arc posted v.ltli 
the \aricaj\ pancha^^l 

A District AcrfcuUural Oflker poitrd at Banner toon 
after the mcrfcr hot later the on>cc n-as thiftcd to Jalore vidlli 
jomdictlon mtr both districts With the dcppiDB up of opneuUuml 
opcfallcoii under the iteond Plan a separate ofHcc »ti 3 reopened In 
Banner In June, ,1957 I our Agriculture Extension OlHccrB v.crc 
potted in the dctelcpmenl blocLs of SlK.*ana Pnchpadm, SIndhan and 
Gun MafUnl respectively These poatinp continue and since the 
fomiatloo of the pvidtayul e-tmitics. one ricldman has been posted 

each wmltl to promote agriculture on scienlihc Iracs Sivvona 
flhuj has a Compost Inspector The Distnct AgricultUTc Ofheer 
’^ho I^ posted at Parmer has an office slafT consisting of an Agricul 
turo Assistant, two ncldn>cn (one (or cotton) and tvk'o Plant 
ProlccUon MuLaddams, besides two U D Cs and an L.D C 

The staff of the office of the District Animal Husbandry 
Officer consists of a U D C and on L.D C The >xtcriiiary hospitals 
at Banner Balolra and Slt^'ana each have a Veterinary Assistant 
Surgeon besides compounders, stockmen and dressers dispensaries 
at Qiohtan and ShW are iupcrvlscd by Animal Husbandry Extension 
Officers The Sheep and Wool Development Scheme of the Indian 
Council of Agricultural Research Is supervised by an official with 
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the designation of Superintendent His oflBicc came mto existence 
on May 30, 1959 

The above descriptions of the staffing patterns m various offices 
do not take account of auxiliary categories of staif^ such as Qass 
IV employees 



aiAPTm \ 

RnXNUr ADMINISTRATION 
LAND RCVHNUE 


Hljtjwic*! Atpfd 

In iht carK period ^hen the RwhlnktitK rraliharas 
pjntt:ir\ nnd Chaluk)!* ruled enw" this inrt: land rc^Tcnne wai 
charprd according to the Dharma Shwlras, the mtes gcncnll) 
Mr>lng from one-altlh to one twelfth of the produce 

Iri medrae^Til times Urpely o« a result of frequent wars and 
forejp» tr^Nastone, a feudal iyitem came into existence with the 
relaliNcs arul clesc ajuodntcs the Chief ruler being established as 
^eWarj Thu the Ja'oU Smdharl Ilarmer ar)d Oiohlan arras 
became ioeirt for the descendants of Mallinath Other ftfdr arras 
were Sh>\ SIwana Gura Malbol and Napr fn the Ain 1 Akhan 
Mhewa (SIrtdhari and Jasol) la mentjoned as a Mahal of Jodhpur 
Sariar uRh a re^cnue of 9fA0W> dams. Similarly Slwana w-is a 

Mnhal wjth a roenuc of 12 lokh dams The Jurfrrfonr of MalhnI 

acknowkdfod the smrrelgntv of the Mormir Darbar, but, as 
de sc endants of the cfmqueror of Marwar regarded themselves In n 
special posillon In pncUce the Jodhpur ruler had lltUo control 
over them and oen the faufhal or mihtar) tribute, which In theory 
thc> were oMIgod to paj was seldom realized hfarwur camo trader 
British protection In 181R and some >ear8 later (1836) It was femnd 
ncccssar> to post a Brilbh Sopcnnlendent at Dormer to keep the 
In line It nos not, howm-cr till !M9 that the area was 
firmly cemented to Mnrwnr State 

In both the jagir and khatia areas bnd revenue was tlH the 
closing >ears of the 19lh century Ufually paid in kind There were 
several methods by which the share of the produce was realized 
The most prevalent system was that of hrtai or batal, under which 
the produce was collected near the village and measured or weighed. 
The share taken by the landlord (or the Stale) varied from onc-fiflli 
to one half in the case of dry crops and from one-sixth to onc-third 
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in the case of wet crops, it was greater for dry crops because they 
cost less to cultivate and yielded better and more valuable fodder, 
of which no share was ordinarily claimed Allied to this system 
was that of kanta, where the share was calculated by guess and not 
by actual weighing; a variation of this was kankar kanta, under which 
the produce was estimated while the crops were still standing Other 
system were* mukatta, a fixed rate per field, realized in cash, cCon, 
a fixed rate per measured bigha, paid in cash or kind, and ghugn, a 
fixed quantity of grain per well or per field, or a quantity equal in 
amount to the seed sown (bi] ghuqi) 

First Settlement 

A village boundary survey and a cadastral survey of the 
khdlsa villages in fhe state was carried out for the first time under 
the supervision of the Assistant Resident, Major Loch, between 1883 
and 1893 Village maps and records of rights were prepared, soils 
classified and crop experiments made Settlement operations were 
conducted from 1894 to 1896 For assessment purposes, the areas 
dealt with were divided into two groups, namely (a) secure or 
nearly so, i e , irrigated by wells or tanks, where the yearly out-turn 
varied little and remissions of revenue were necessary only in seasons 
of dire famme, and (b) insecure or totally dependent on the rainfall 
In the former case the assessment was fixed and in the latter it 
fluctuated m proportion to the actual out-turn The standard by 
which circle rates were calculated was the amount formerly received 
by the Darbar both m cash and kind, mcluding cesses, from a 
particular type of land The gross yield was estimated from the 
results of crop experiments, supplemented by local enquiries, and 
thus it whs possible to deduce the average rates that should be , 
apphed m assessmg mdividual holdmgs, chahi (irrigated) areas 
were classed accordmg to their relative values and baram 
(unirngated) areas according to the nature of the soil / 

The rates per acre for chahi land varied from Rs 2-5-6 to 
Rs 10 (average Rs 2-10-6) and those for barani land from to 
12^ annas (average 414 annas) Only two cesses were levied, 
namely malba (for village expenses) and chaudharbab (for the 
remuneration of the Chaudharis), these nowhere exceeded 4^4 per 
cent of the revenue demand and in most cases amounted to much less 

This first regular Settlement of khalsa land m Marwar was 
carried out in 566 villages, there is, however, no clear record as to 
I how many of these fell withm the confines of the present Barmer 



tlitUicl, W'hfti iKc Rc^I»nl Stitlemcnl tvns cwiducUJ In the 1920 
Uiert »‘rre onlj 16 \ilbprfl cut of a totil of 104 In Pachpadra 
parpna 15 cral of SS In Sm-^na onl) one out fi 502 In MalUnI and 
d;iM cut of 74 In *»hh pirpna Thno reasons ctpUlned 

bior difTered fn>m iboTc doflnj^ the nrlpinni Scltlrmcot, but lhe> 
do indicate cJoirl^ Ujp mtmhclmlnf pfrpondenneo of the non khalsa 
vllLnf^ In 7/kjInj Mllapcs not co^oml h) the acttktn'’nl operations 
ard fn fsev aront land mente continued lo be collected on (he 
/tffei rvatem or accttTdinp in a mrihml Inonn as ont hcpvfj inhere an 
nllmatf of ih^ pfohaWe ooi lorn i^at made n lamp »om pa)^^! 
(in cath) 6tod for the >car 

S*«md SetUftneol 

The orlfifu! SeUl'mKmt to lia%e In^cd mK for 10 >cars, 
after ^ihlch ll »as proposed to wl riphl defects that had 
appnrrd In iu »ur>fV.lnp Honocf It not till 1918 that o 

rieadofi taVm to order a re ‘Jrttlcmcni of kfujUa Wllages and 
Ihr operstiofi* therrrehci hepan iml) In 1921 and lasted Ull 1926. 

The Vcfntd Scltl'fTKnt t^o* conducted b> Mr D U Dralc 
flrudman Srtllcmenl OOicer am! Rnenue Member of the Jodhpur 
Omemmenf Ti'o of hU tnnm^jtjons ore ntwcuorth)- he drc%^ up 
a set of roles defmlnj the riphta and IbhlUll^. of hapUort (long term 
tenants) and he hared Uic nc^ rent raica on o dlW^lon of Iar»d Into 
mtfXtUfH (permanent) and ehmr tnntUtrjil (non permnncnl) areas 
Mostaqil land uaj Hut i^hlcli '^tjs capable of continuous 
and proniablc cuUiN*nljon and would therefore bear reasonable 
^rmt The rales for ffteir mtitUujU land wrrr much lower and fixed 
CO that csen if taken on long term lease the tenant would fed no 
hardship if he were to cultivate It as JItllc as he liked In unfavourable 
seasons 

The soils were classlfiml ns chahl (wfll Irripted) nehri (canal 
or channel jrripled) tmvj (loam or clny) kQchhar (alludora) and 
hoTOTTl the dhislon of these Imo the permanent and non-permanent 
categones depended to some extent on their rdallto valaes. fa 
the flnl was Included all first and second class /oos (areas served 
by wells) iho beat nehri lands, superior korhhar lands, the most 
favoured fcwu/ lar>ds In Imgated tracts and CKcoptlcmally well 
situated bamni bnds In the non pcnrancnl category was Included 
all Inferior >nrlctlcs of Imgntcd or irrlpblo land and more than 
90 per cent of harmi land. 

The term of the Second Settlement expired in 1975 Revision 
of the rcsnl rales was taken up In 1938 39 and completed In 1945-46 
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In general, the piinciples introduced in the 1921-26 Settlement were 
followed 

System of Collection 

The unit of revenue administration was the village or group of 
villages under a hawaldar In the whole state there were 251 such 
units grouped under 18 daioghas or gudawars The work of 
girdawan and preparation of other village records was done by the 
hawaldar, who was directly responsible to the daroglia The collec- 
tion of revenue was effected through the agency of amins controlled 
by the Hakirrfs or Pargana Officers At the state headquarters, the 
Land Revenue Department was under a Superintendent, assisted by 
five Assistant Supermtendents, each of the latter in charge of a 
group of parganas 

Jagir Lands 

As stated earlier, klialsa lands occupied a very small percentage 
of the total area of the district Other land was held according to 
a variety of tenures, the chief ones being as follows 


Bhumxchara, a tenure on which Rajputs whose ancestors held 
land prior to 'the Rathor conquest enjoyed their estates These 
persons (in this district mainly the Thakurs of Mallam) had merely 
to pay a small sum of money to the Darbar as faujbal (military 
tnbute) Treason against the State or the commission of a hemous 
crime along could justify the resumption of an estate held on this 
tenure The issue of a patta on succession was not necessary 


The fau]bal paid to the Darbar m 
ows — 

mdividual 

cases was as 

Jasol 

Rs 

2,100/- 

B armor 

Rg 

1,100/- 

Sindhan 

Rs 

1,800/- 

Nagar 

Rs 

302/- 

Gura Mallam 

Rs 

2,530/- 

Cliohtan 

Rs 

218/- 

Setinu 

Rs 

132/- 

Bisala 

Rs 

500/- 

Sihani 

Rs 

200/-. , 

Mnngerja 

Rs 

50/- 


Blium land was held by Bhumias who had to perform certam 
duties such as protecting the villages, chasmg cnminals, providmg 
an escort for carriers of government funds and protecting oflScials 
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on lour Sane of them paid o quit rent called bhum bab Granta 
ol Bhtmi land Here made only by the Darbar and could be coalcrred 
even In vllIaEcs held by /ajirdars 

JUka vmx n grant to younger sons of a prince or thabur for 
their maintenance. After three generations, the holder had to pay 
a cess (TcUi) and succession fee and to supply militia like the 
ordinary laglrdar On the dying out of the lineal descendants of the 
ongmal grantee the land reverted to the family of the donor 

It the Darbar was so minded, on the confiscation of a village 
It nould permit the lagirdar to retain a few Celda just to save him 
from becoming homeless. This grant was called Juna Jagir 


Pasayat was the name of the tenure on which land was given out 
by jag/rdart In lieu of payment for services No rent was charged 
from these Pmaitedars but when the holder ceased to render the 
servico required the land was resumed 


/mm was a rent free grant for services rendered to the State. 
It lapsed on the failure of the lineal line of the original grantee. 

In the Dumba tenure land was made over and brought under 
culiivation on payment of n permanently Ibred rent. No service was 
requlrgd. 

In the ordinary Jag/r tenure the holder had to pay a yearly 
mllttary cess called reUt which was supposed to be 8 per cent of the 
gross rental value of the land, and had to supply one horseman for 
every thousand rupees of revenue, one camel sowar for every 750 
rupees or one foot^soklicr for every 500 rupees. Towards the end 
of princely rule. In most places military service (chatrt) was commuted 
for cash payment at the rate of Rs. 204 per horaeman and Rs. 144 
for a camel sowar and Rs. 84/ for a footman. On succession, the 
holder had to pay hukiminama at the rate of 75 per cent of the 
annual Income tf the fee was to be paid In cash or to make over his 
village for one year to khaUa for the recoverv ol the lee Only 
when the succession fee had been paid was the patta Issued. 
Disohedlence to a lawful summons or order Involving sequestradon 
nod the commission of a grave poUtical offence was punished by 
confiscaUon. On the extinction of the male line of the onginal 
grantee the jagir escheated to k/mUa. Charitable granta to 
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Brahmans, Charans, etc , were called Sasan and were held rent-free 
When, however, the grant was for a portion of a village or for a 
certam well or field, it was known as Doli On the extmction of the 
hne of the ongmal grantee, such land reverted to the State 

In the case of Jaigr and hvka estates, succession was governed 
by primogemture whereas m the other tenures the rule of gavelkmd, 
1 e , equal partition among survivmg heirs, was observed No jagit 
land could be sold and though mortgages did take place, they could 
not be fore-closed 

The totEil area of land held under grant varied considerably 
from decade to decade due to the process of escheat and the 
bestowal of fresh grants However, it may be noted that land held 
accordmg to the Bhumichara tenure and also Sasan grants never 
lapsed to the Darbar In fact, the Jodhpur rulers, once their king- 
dom had been estabhshed never bestowed BhurmcJmra nghts, this 
, tenure bemg a survival of former days 

Jagit dars of distmction were styled Tazuni Sardars Their 
number m the last days of Marwar state was 144, of whom about a 
dozen were m this area The Tazimi Sardars were divided mto three 
classes according to the degree of recognition which they were 
entitled to receive from the Maharaja m Darbar, a total of 86 
belonged to the first class, 45 to the second and 13 to the third In 
the first class were 12 nobles, all Rathors, who were held superior 
to the rest and called Saravats 

The survey and settlement of jagir land was left entuely to 
the landholders themselves. Few took the trouble to have their 
lands surveyed and a scientific system of rent rates drawn up. As 
regards the collection of revenue, the landholders were free to take 
what percentage of the crops they wished, though m practice the 
share taken m contiguous areas varied httle At the time of the 
passing of the Marwar Land Revenue Act in 1949, it was fdund 
that the landlord’s share under the laiai or kanta system generally 
ranged from 1/5 to 2/7 of the produce on baiani land while the rate 
for mukatta (cash rent) was from 4 to 12 annas per bigha On 
chain land the share varied from 1/8 to 1/4 of the produce, exclusive 
of cesses In the new Act it was laid down that the rent rates 
should not be more than one-third m the case of barain land and 
one-quarter m the case of irrigated land. Under the Rajasthan 
Land Revenue Act the share has been fixed at not more than one- 
sixth 
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Apart from rent, tho /ayfnfoM derived Income from the sale of 
natural produce such os fodder grassra Thc> were also permitted 
to sell non ngriculluml hods for patUi imarti Cesses also brought 
them n fair income but under Section 53 of the Marwar Land 
Revenue Act (19-19) nil but four cesses ncrc nbolishei The four 
ollowcd to be recovered Vi-cre — 

Gi>atmoH A CTXifJnR on nH AouKwtte »n»Tn»l9 ricrfA 

Vaff-wj In h nr Und fot \inA{tn tr*r*'*n«*< 

KLonra LevWiJ on I •n<J 

Vopo l/nnfrd on thr <if pstxl* l*Jv n lo 

PRESLNT SETTLMENT 

At tho time of the formation of Rajasthan there had been throe 
SelUcmonla in the khJsa areas of the former Jodhpur State In the 
areas rader Jagirdart and other bndlords no proper sclUcmcflt 
had e\tr been conducted and the lands had not m-cn been scienti- 
fically survc^-cd since tho lime of Ma}or Loch As khdsa land 
constituted but a tin> fraction of the entire area and in Wet. of tho 
decision to abolish landlordism It was decided b> the Covemmeot 
of Rajasthan in 1951 to carry out a Settlement In the tchsils 
corapnring this district. Accordingly e cadastral sun^ey ^as under 
taken in 1952. 

The Settlement was imdcrtalcn roughly tchsi] wise but Barnwr 
tehsU was sub-divided into Bonner East and Barmer West the 
former Including some villages of Pocbpndra tchsll and the latter 
a part of Chohtan tchslL SeUlcmcnl of the remaining port of 
Chohlan tehsil was conducted along with Ibat of 10 villages of 
Sanchorc tehsil of Jaloro District This cncriapplng wus duo to the 
fact that some of the tehsU boundaries as well as tho district 
boundary with Jalore underwent changes after tho scheme had been 
drawn up 

Tho area taken up separately for settlement in Pachpadra 
covered IM villages, of which 89 were Jagir villages 12 khaUa and 
three mushlarka (comprising both /agir and JJiaisa land) The k/iaUa 
villages had already boon settled in I94M2 and H was decided to 
leave them out of the operations In the othcra, the main tenures 
were Jagir (now known aj -Scheduled) and Sasan (re-termed Listed) 

For assessment purposes three circles were Toimed Plain I 

Plain If and sandy nTHc rates evolved were os follow* Chofti 
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(categories I to IV) Rs 4/4 for the best land to Rs 1/12; Sewa) 1 
annas to 6 annas, and Barani I to HI 8 annas to 2 annas Th 
sanctioned term of the Settlement was 20 years from S. 2011 (1954-55) 

The Settlement of Barmer East covered 269 villages in Barme 
tehsil and 53 in Pachpadra Of these, 287 villages were Jagi 
villages and 35 under Sasaii tenure There was not a smgle khalSi 
village in the area and thus this was the first regular Settlemeni 
Two circle were evolved — Sandy I and Sandy II — and the rates wer 
as follows' Chain land Rs 3 to Rs 1/2, Rel 10 annas to 6 annas 
Sewa] 5 annas to 4 annas, and Barani 3% annas to 9 pies As in th 
case of Pachpadra, the term of tlie Settlement was 20 years froi 
S 2011 (1954-55) 

Barmer West comprised 183 villages in Barmer and Chohtai 
tehsils Only one village — ^Netnyar — was khalsa, 175 bemg jagi 
villages and seven Sasan For assessment puiposes there were tw 
circles — tiba (an area of high sand dunes) and tal-tiba (also sand} 
but less undulating) There being scarcely any irrigation in th 
area, there was only one soil category — Barani — the rates for whic 
varied from 2 annas to 6 pies according to quahty Here also th 
terra of the Settlement was 20 years from 1954-55 

The Chohtan Settlement covered 78 villages of Chohtan tehs 
and 10 of Sanchore tehsil (Jalore Distnct) All the villages wei 
under Bhomichara or Sasan tenure As m Barmer West, the circle 
formed were tiba and tal-tiba but, owmg to the presence of wel 
along the banks of the Lum, some land was classified as Chain Th 
rates were as follows Chain Rs 1/12 to 8 annas, and Barani 
annas to 6 pies The Settlement was for 19 years from S 201 
(1956-57) 

The Shiv Settlement comcided with the tehsil boundarie 
Of 74 villages, 50 were under Bhomichara tenure, 16 Sasan, sev£ 
Khalsa and one Mushtatka Though the number of villages wi 
small, the area covered was large, the revenue village of Sund: 
alone covering an area of 519 sq miles Two circles were forme 
for assessment purposes — thaida (the sandy table-land of the eastei 
part of the tehsil) and tiba (the sandy west) The rates were ; 
follows Chahi (very scarce) Rs 3 to Rs 1/2, khadeen (Sewaj) 
annas to 4 annas, and Barani 2 annas to 3 pies The term of t] 
Settlement was 10 years from S 2014 (1957-58) 

In Siwana also the Settlement comcided with the tehi 
boundanes QE 89 villages, 73 were Jagir or Sasan, 13 Khalsa ai 
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three Mufhtarka Three circles vna formed— plain, sub-monlano 
and sandj— and the rales esohed ncre os follors-s ChM Ro. 4/4 
to Rs. 1/12. Scnvl Re. 1/- and Itanmt 8 annas to 4 annas. The 
term of the Settlement was 21 jtars from S 2010 (1953 54) 

The highest rates for both Chahl and Banmi land naturally 
presail In the more fareured tehsils of Slaana and Pachpndra. The 
loncst rates are in the sandy wTstem portion of the district In 
more than 90 per cent of the district this nas the first regubr 
Settlement essr conducted 

Sjilem ol OoUeclion 

Before the formation of Rajasthan, the Department of Land 
Records of Jodhpur State rras port of the Revenue Department 
knorvn ns Maliatmi flnrsala. The former system of collection has 
been descn'bcd cariicr After the formation of Rajasthan, the 
Department of Land Revenue was split up Into two Departments — 
the Department of Land Re>enue and the Department of Land 
Records. Later, In 1952, the Department of Land Records was 
abolished. 

The actual collection of land revenue Is done by the village 
Qioudhari He Is accompanied by the Patwan who consults his 
demand register (d/tal hhanch) and issues receipts The Choudhari 
IS entitled to 5 per cent of receipts for performing this function 
There is now n proposal to abolish the choudhari or lamhon/ori system 
and entrust the work of collecllon to the panchnyats esperimental 
action was started in this connection In 19(11 

The Patwaii maintains the vlllago records of his halka and 
these are emndned hy Revenue Inspectors. Each Inspector has 
charge of a circle comprising a number of patwar haUm Above the 
Circle Inspectors arc the Tchsildari and above them tho Sub- 
Dlvisional Odicers. At tehsll headquarters there is an OiEce 
Kanungo who loots after the records the consolidated revenue records 
of the district are maintained at headquarters by an oillclal called 
the Sadai Kanungo Tho Collector himself is however ultimately 
responsible for thdr proper runintennnee 

REVENUE UNITS 

The following statement shows the number of Girduitor 
(Inspection) circles and Patwar haUas is in the dlstricL 

OmfaTOr (Wrrf« /Wu- nihu 
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SI' IV 
Cliohton 
Sivrnna 
Pochpadrn 

TOTAli 

The actual locafcion'i are as follows 


2 

4 


20 

39 

29 

30 


22 


214 


Telml 


Banner 

Shiv 

Chohtan 

Siwana 

Paohpacira 


Oirdawar Circles 

1 Banner 2 Bisala 3 Ratnsar 4 Dhorimana 6 Noldira 
6 Gura Mallani 7 Smdhari 8 Baitu 9 Gidan 

] Shiv 2 Qadra Road — 

I Cliolitan 2 Bmjasar 3 Sedwa 4 Bhakasar 

1 Siwana North 2 Siwana South 3 SiWana East 

/ 

1 Pachpadra 2 Jasol 3 Kalyanpur 4 Thob 


The pntwar hall as' arc as follows 


Inspection Circle 


Patwar Ualla 


Banner Ranigaon 

Mahahar 

Hallu Tala 

Banner 

Kapnradi 

Bhadlika 

Bhiirtiya 

Shrvkar 

Cbawa 

Rawntsar 

Bandra 


B ISO la Indorai 

Sihani 

Dernsar 

Nand 

Jasni 

Suracharan 

Bisala 

Auti 

Bhadreshgandher 

Jalipa 

Ramsnr Buthai 

Gogarni 

Bhidaka Par 

Pnndhi-ka-Par 

Chadi 

Kliadm 

Satarnu 

Bnmsar 

Bhnchhnr 

Gangala 
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IttTpwflon Cltile Patwrif liaHa 


Dbortniuka 

Banavtrn 

nWrathal 



Amijall 

Mitfaora Khord 

Tlana nr Kalaa 

Dhorimtuu 

Dho^n 

ZiuUm 

tldaMF 

Z<obanra 


hokfara 

Snnm Chlmaajl 

SowBD WaU 

Nokhra 

U«h]a 

Kmau) 

Sarii 

Bazid 

Adal 

Saoaita 

Hodn 


Qora M«]]*o > 

Gum UallanJ 

Babta 

Naw 

Dhldana 

Rataapora 

Bhakai^mm 

Oadbova KaJao 

PipaLTall 

Ktmdala 


Bladhari 

Bhaakba 

fiJndbarl 

Bbuka 

Daedal] 

Kamtha] 

CgiadaW Dhani 

Kofhi 

Paym] Khnrd 

1 Joea'lUtlaUiada 

Pa^ Kalan 


Baita 

Noaar 

Kara* StaUen 

Baltn Ctimanj] 

BaHo Bblmjl 

Kasod 

Jbak 

Bataru 

Kola 

Bfaljiida 

Akdra 


Oidu 

Rataa 

Kaanhnla Bhaotao 
Padaioalnffb 

CHdaa 

Hira-kl hanl 

f&okhlcar 

6aln« 

Panu 

/ 







Inspection Ciiclo 


Patwar Halha 

Shiv 


Sundra (2 patwans) 

Gadra Road 


Jaisinghdhar 


Qadra Road 

Bhedusar 

Gjrab (2 patwarjs) 

Jankali 

Harsani 

Balewa 

Mtmgeria 

Shami-ka gaon 

Eotada 

Gnnga 

Ba]dal 

Arang 

Undu 

Niyad 

Shiv 

Nimbala 

Cbobtan Ramjan-ki-Gafan 

Pinjrad 
Cbobtan 
Antiya 
Netrar 
Taratara 
Ldflar 
Isrol 
DharaBar 
Sanan 

Kelnor 
Deisar 
Mithrau 
Bmjasar 
Konra 

Alamaar « 
Bifiarania 
Dhanau 
Gohar-ka tall a 
Bamnor , 

Sedwa 
Bhawar 
Saxla 
Janpaba 
Bisaaar 
Gangasara 
Bamiada 
Kenkar 
Bhuma 
Sobhala 

Bhakasar 
Bbanwana 
Hatbala 
N'a'wathaUa 
Fagha 
Panuna 
Jarfa 
Bbekari 
Ogala 

Swana South (Sivana) Thapan 

Goba 


Binjaaar 


Sedwa 


Bhakasar 
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lotpectloo Oireli 


Palwnf llalhs 


giwatu Ewt (PAdra) 


Slwatui harth (SamtUrf) 


Pacbpadim 


Kaljraopon 


Thob 


Mokalur 

Bamaoeo 

Deraadri 

Siwana 


KdmJp 

MaU 

Jetha Otari 

BaUiri 

Ramnljra 


PadrD 

Mithora 

Paa 

JTondaJ 

Dhin 

Dbana 

Bba^irm 

Qoia 

ladarana 


fiamditri 

AJit 

IlanJdnhipura 

liaia) 

Kbaraotla 

Eannawaa 

S»wali 

K}uocUp 

BaiDpora 

Pacbpadra 

Mojrra 

Aaotrm 

iWia 

UmaHaJ 

Bbondiawaa 

KJtDOd 

Ne»*l 

Balora 

Kalyaapara 
Dbul SaUiali 
Kakarata 
DoU Ka]as 
Aarawa Qiphf nn 
Banra4!J 
UaodaH 
Koran 

Tliob 

Btmiaridya 

Bagavia 

nmnball 
Banuiva 
Patodl 
PatodI Horth 

Kaleva 

Bodarial 


Jaaol 

jTanra 

Ja^ 


Jaad 
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Inspection Circle 


Patwar HaRa 


Kviluiran 

Tilwara 

jMewanagar 

Gbandesara 

Golsoda 

Sajiali 


Income from Land Revenue 

The following statement shows the demand and collection of 
land revenue in the distnct in recent years. The mcrease in the 
demand is largely due to the abohtion of Jagirs. 


Tear 

Demand 

CoUcciiO}}s 

Ecimsstons Balance 

19o4-6o 

6,67,286 

1,36,124 

5,12,162 

IDoO'SG 

10,60,638 

2,76,489 

7,84,149 

195C-57 

14,97,051 

7,01,257 

7,95,794 

1957-5S 

16,30,777 

7,40,357 

S,90,420 

1958-59 1 

27,06,891 

12,24,319 

14,82,572 

1959-60 

29,38,127 

17,48,334 

11,89,793 

1960 01 

26,73,919 

9,17,979 

. 17,65,940 

Position of Tenants 

LAM) REFORMS 

V 


The land rent charged from tenants both of khalsa and jagir 
land has been described earher. Generally speaking, a tenant of 
khaha land had greater security of tenure than his counterpart on 
jagir land and, his rent bemg paid in cash, was less open to harassment 
by revenue collectors Tenants of /ogzr land, which covered 
more than 90 per cent of the entire area, led a very precarious 
existence They were always open to ejqploitation by the jagiidars’ 
agents, had no rights whatsoever and could be summarily ejected; 
there was no appeal to the Darbar, w'lnch w'as interested m the 
jagir estates only to the extent of ensuring that revenue dues were 
paid However, so strong were the feudal traditions m the area 
that there is no record of any agrarian movements to secure a better 
deal 


That part of jagir land w'hich wns cultivated by the landlord 
himself and his family was known as khudkasht Land was also given 
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oat rent free aa described earlier lo Pasaitt^brt In lica of wrvlcc to 
the landlord and loinc Jagirdart also had the nght to maintain separate 
grants for their Chhutbhait and SfajL 

For the rcst» land was given oat on rent, the rates being fixed 
In such a way that the landlord would, after paying his dues to the 
Darbar have sufiSdent to maintain himself, his family, relatives and 
agents. Generally however, the rates applied by different jaglrdors 
In the same locality varied little. In the better agricultural areas 
the same families lived as tenants from generation to generation and 
were only disturbed If they Incurred the wrath of the fagirdar or his 
agents. Many of them had Bub*lcnants, In areas where cultivation 
was possible only in favourable years, the rates charged were low 
and land was given out for forming to anyone who would come 
forward 

In 1949 two Important pieces of legislation were brought out 
in Jodhpur State— The Marwar Land Revenue Act and the Marwar 
Tenancy Act. The latter for the first tune defined the various tenures 
existing la the area and laid down certain rights of tenants. Tenants 
were listed as Khatedan Chair Kfuztedars Bapidars Chair Bapidart 
and Sihni Kathtkan A Khatedar was a person who held land from 
another person or pcrtous and by whom rent was payable on express 
or Implied contract Every tenant other than a sub-tenant CiUmi 
Kashtkar} who was not a Khatedar was a Chaw Khatedar A person 
who acquired the right to till unoccupied or waste land was known as 
a Bapidar and one who held land as a tenant from the holder of a 
survey number was known as a iSUnrf Kaxhtkar Some of the rights 
of Khaiedarf and Bapidart were as under 

The rights of a Khatedar or a Bapidar \vcre heritable. They 
could transfer holdings permanently by sale or othenvlfie to any 
co-tenant or to a person who if he survived the tenant would Inherit 
his ri^ts No Khatedar or Bapidar could, however sob-let the whole 
or any portion of his holding for a term exceeding three years. 

A Khatedar was entitled to all grass and natural produce 
growing on his holding, but was not entitled to sell or otherwise 
transfer a tree or any timber or to convert the timber of any tree 
mto an article Intended for sale or dispose of it to others. 

A Chair Khatedar vas not pcmiltted to sub-let hla holding or 
any portion thereof for a term exceeding one year He was entitled 
to the natural produce and grass of his holding but not entitled to 
cut any tree or part of a tree. His rights were not heritable. 
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A sub-tenant who held 'land from the landlord or a Kliatedar 
was not allowed to sub-let the 'holding. 

A person who held land for a limited period or cultivated 
over from year to year was called a Ghalf Bapidar The rights of a 
Gliair 'Bapidai were heritable m the same manner as those of a 
Bapidarhut not transferable and m general the same restrictions were 
imposed as m the > case of Ghair Khatedais 

A fuller description of the provisions of these two Acts has 
been reserved for the Jodhpur District Gazetteer With the abohtion 
of jagirs and the passmg of the Rajasthan Tenancy Act, tenants here 
now enjoy the same rights as those throughout the State 

Abohtion Of flTagirs 

il.andlordism has been abolished with the implementation of 
the Rajasthan Land Reforms and Resumption of Jagirs Act, 1952 
At the time of the passmg of the Act there were m the district only 
42 khalsa villages out of a total of 778, excludmg the areas later 
acquired from Jalore district, where also the tenures were overwhelm- 
ingly jagir 

The details were as follows 


TEHSIL 


Type of village 

Banuei 

bbiv 

Paelipadui biwaua Total 

Klin Isa 

1 

11 

14 to 42 

HIiiBlitarka 


1 

3 2 6 

‘Jagir (all typos) 

502 

06 

89 73 730 

It is not possible 

to give 

the actual number of jagiidars and 

other landholders dispossessed because of the operation of the law 

of gavelkmd m numerous cases 

However, details of compensation 

given under the Act are reveahng 



Year 

Total Ko 
of Resu- 
med J agii s 

Compensation jinid in Ru])Cts 

Intel im 
Compensa- 
tion 

Bonds Cush Total 

19C4 55 

17 



iyr)5-5b 

,18 

01,520 

01,530 

1956 57 

92 

1.97,879 

1,97,879 

1967-5b 

121 

5,26,566 

5,26,566 

1958-69 

5154 

5,80,62S 

64,760 152 95 6,41,530 95 

1959 60 


o,G4,S13 

2,96,800 683 97 8,62,296 97 

TorAL 

5422 

19,37,416 

2,51,560 826 02 22,89,802 92 



AcTicoJhinU wipft 

In [ormcr limes landlords mndc consldcmblo use of casual 
bbour for agricultural oporntions on famll) plols, particularly duting 
ibc bus^ tov-ing and harvesting scaiojis Wages wxrc rarely paid In 
cash ll home usual to keep the labourer supplied tvith suDident gniJn 
lo feed himself ond his famll) and also to ^vc Wm old dothes and 
some times n rough Bhcller Extra rations were supplied nt the time 
of harvest or If more than one fnrnil) member was employed In the 
stick seasons the labourer drifted to some other employment The 
chief cbsics Ihos engaged were the BhamhU and Sarpxrra 

With the general nse in pricea foJlo^vlng the outbreak of the 
Second World War and even cariler in some nreav there was a trend 
towards pajment of part at least of ogriculfurBl wages in cash as the 
labourers found it Increasingly dlilkult to obtain tholr necessities 
other than food The lcndcnc> now Is to pa> wages in cash, supple- 
mented by 0 little grain at the time of harvest The rate of payment 
fluctuates from month to month according to the natart of agricultural 
operatiems and also the area In the less dry areas like Siwana, 
where the farmers arc better off than in the sandy tracts, a Add 
labourer maj cam as much os Rs 2.50 a day In the bosv season while 
hiv wife gets Rs. liW to Rs 1 75 and child 75 na >'0 paUe to a rupee. 
Wages are Ics elsewhere 

At the same time wdih the break up of large estates fewer 
field bbourcTs find employment The Covernmern as a matter of 
pohev b todng to settle them on bnd In the 1951 Census, a total 
of 405f persons (2054 males and 1967 females) were listed as cnlli 
vntfng bbourcTS Including dependants 

OTHER SOURCES Oh REVENUE 


Fast Sources 

In Jodhpur State government revenue was derived chiefly from 
five sources namely (1) salt Including treaty payments, royalty, ctc„ 
(?i) customa, (fff) nOIwaja (tv) land revenue, including Irriga 
tlon fees and (v) tribute from /oglrdort succession fees, etc, 

Tlie main items of expenditure were the army and police, 
dvil estabhthment Public Works Department palace and household 
and tribute to the (jovemment of India 

Sep^tc revenue figure, fur the districts of Jodhpur State are 

Tinf DvailonlA * 



To Maharaja Takht Singli is due the credit of systematizing 
the valuation of rcJch (tnbute from the jagirdars) and the succession 
fee and it was in his time (1870) that the Jodhpur portion of 
Sainbhar lake and the Salt marts of Nawa and Gudha were leased 
to the British Government In 1879, when Maharaja Jaswant Singh 
was ruling, four other salt sources (including Pachpadra) were leased 
in the same way and shortly afterwards, the Darbar turned its atten- 
tion to the reorganization of the remaining departments In 1883 a 
reformed customs tariff was introduced The mam features were 
(i) abolition of some of the transit duties and a thousand and one 
petty lags (imposts) , as also the duty on edible grains brought in for 
consumption (ii) reduction m duties on the common necessaries of 
life, and (in) enhancement of those on articles of luxury 

I 

’ The Land Revenue Department was next taken in hand. The 
khalsa area, which was surveyed between 1883 and 1893 under the 
supermtendence of Major Loch, was settled on the bighori system 
between 1894 and 1896 by Pandit Sukhdeo Prasad The basis of 
assessment was the old hatai collections together with certam cesses, 
and the equitabihty of the rates was ensured by checkmg them with 
the gram and cash rents and with the average revenue of the 
proceeding 10 years The cesses, represenimg certam percentages on 
the revenue and formerly' numbermg 64, were reduced to four only, 
as described earlier 

Prior to 1885, there was no general treasury in the State; the 
practice was to spend the revenues in advance, assign actual receipts 
to a banker of Ajmer and draw on him for expenses from tune to 
time, paymg him both mterest and discount for these advances A 
treasury was, however, estabhshed m 1885 and a regular budget 
system mtroduced In 1902 the services of the Auditor of the 
Jodhpur-Bikaner Railway (a Bntish oflScial) were utilized for auditmg 
and checking the State accounts, and a special office was then started 
for the purpose The system of accounts was known as Mahajam 
Jama Khaich, all receipts and disbursements were daily posted m 
the ledgers, from which entries were duly tabulated under various 
heads and cash balances drawn up at the close of each day This 
system contmued till the merger of the State, when a uniform accounts 
system was introduced throughout Rajasthan 

Present Sources 

Besides land revenue, the followmg are the mam sources of 
revenue m the district 
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£jtriic and Taxation —’Prior to 1950 there vnis a Department 
of Ciiitoms and Excise, the %s‘oil of which here was divided Into two 
drcics East and West Then, following the abolition of Internal 
customs duties and the setting up of a Rajasthan Government 
Department of Excise and Taxation an olTicc of Assistant Commis- 
sioner Exasc and Taxation was set up at Banner This office deals 
not only with State excise but also with sales tax agncultural Income 
lax and the tax on the retail sale of motor spirit 

Excise duties and sales tax bring In considerable revcnoc. 
There are three Excise Inspectors stationed in the district — for the 
Banner, Balotm and Siwana Circles respectively— checking the sale 
of country hquor, drugs and other cxdscable goods The actual 
consumption of intoxicants Is described in the chapter on Sodal 
Wdfarc. For sales tax there is one inspector working under the 
Assistant Commlssjoner who Is Sales Tax OflScer for the purpose of 
the Act The Deputy Commissioner Excise and Taxation, posted at 
Jodhpur Is the appellate authority 

Agncultural Income tax is imposed on such Income In excess 
of Rs, 6,000 Soper tax Is payable on Income of Rs. 30,000 
In addition, It Is kid down that no agricultural income tax is payable 
by persons owing not more than (SO acres of Irrigated land or 180 
acres of onlmgated land This tax is now' abolished. 

Under ihc Rajasthan Sales of Motor Spirit Taxation Act (1954) 
retail dealers have to obtain licences from the Collector of the 
district Recovery of tax can bo made as if It were arrears of land 
revenue. 


The following statements shows the revenue obtained through 
the Deportment of Excise and Taxation in 1955 56 and 1960-61 — 


Item 


1000 01 

Exdne 

Tax 

Other taxea aed datlea 

Entertainmmt tax 

R P G T 

^firiooftoral Ineocoe-taz 

073 

4.00 10 

4,3 6 

4 74 ®00.18 

0.3J,SM.SI 

t712 01 

10 0*OJ1 

140.105.17 

141040 
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Registration Department 

Formerly, the Collectors were entrusted with the duties of 
District Registrars but now this function has passed to the Sub- 
Divisional Officers stationed at head-quarters The Collectors are, 
however, empowered to hear appeals against the orders of Sub- 
Registrars withm their jurisdiction The tehsiidars function as 
ex-officio Sub-Registrars m their respective tehsils 

The following statement shows the number of documents 
registered and fees collected m the distnct m 1960-6T 


Office 

Xo of documents 
registered 

Total Reei'^ration 
Pccs^CRs ) 

District Registrar B'lrmcr 


4S 

OSS 50 

Sob-Rcgistrar Banner 

* 

65S 

6,770 50 

Sub-P.pgistrar Shir 

• 

11 

90 00 

Sub-Registrar Cbobton 

• 

125 

SI 9 50 

Snb-Rogistmr SiTrnnn 

> 

^12 

3 977 00 

Sub-Rogistrar Pacbpadra 

• 

24S 

3,409 00 

Total 


1402 

16,043 50 ■ 


Stamps 

Under the Stamps Act, the District Treasury Officers function 
as Custodians of Stamps for the purpose of storage as well as distri- 
bution and sale to the Sub-Treasuries and stamp vendors. Stamp 
Karkuns work under them. 

Supply of stamps (both judicial and non-judicial) is arranged 
through the Nasik Press by the Superintendent of Stamps for 
distribution to the divisional treasunes and thereafter to the district 
treasuries 

At the district treasury, as well as at the sub-treasuries there 
are stamp vendors appointed by the Collector. This number is as 
follows- — 

Banner 2 Pachpadra 2 

Chohtan 1 ‘'ivrana 1 

Sim 1 
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On judidnl ntamps the (tamp \eDdor gels a commission of 
Rs 1^6 per cent For non Judicial stamps the commission Is as 
follow's — 

DI.nrict head qaarirm lU 3/*/ par cant 

8ab qoartn* IJ* 4/11/ 

Toltill Lwl qosirlera uml otlwT I Imt» Hi 0/4/ j-rrcnl 

The district Dgutes for the tale of these stamps In 196041 are 
ns foUowr — 


V. Non jodlcUl ilAmi« 
Hnrnoo PUtnp* 

11 Jadklali 
Coart Fro* 

Opjtog F«^ 


• lU 4S^II^ 40 

iU • 4D0->0 

Ri.Di^84 9i 
1U.2^C4 SO 


Transport Deportment 

At the district level there la a motor vehicle transport sub- 
inspector assisted by a transport clcrL The mala duty of the sub- 
inspector Is the registration of motor vehicles and the timely 
rcahatlon of tascs. Ho also tours frequently to check whether the 
transport rules and regulations arc being observed by motor 
operatora. The Collector Is the Registration Authority for the 
dlstncb 

Since 1955-56 the Income of tho Department in the district 


haa been — 

au.) 


4I»A01 IS 


eo«:«os 

1W7^ 

TS 949 19 


91 OSOefiS 

to 0 ^ 

1 0S437410 

10(Kl-0I 

1 IC 87C 18 


1] 


it 



CHAFTER XI 


LAW, ORDER AND JUSTICE 


Incidence of Crime 


The folloiving statement shows the incidence of some of the 
more important types of crime m the district during recent years* — 


Cnmo 

196G 

1968 

I960 

Total ooguizjiblo offences (I P P ) 

319 

444 

361 

Rioting 

s 

16 

10 

Murder 

21 

14 

5 

Kidnapping & abduction 

11 

8 

4 

Rape 

3 

2 

4 

Dacoity 

2 

3 

6 

Robbery 

16 

33 

19 

Theft and houBe-breaking 

142 

228 

160 

Cheatmg 

3 

4 

6 


These figures^ which are mdicative of the major types of crime 
committed m the distnct, reveal that the most co mm on offences are 
theft and house-breakmg. This may be attributed, firstly, to the 
general poverty of the desert people and also m large measure to 
the fact that it is a border district and cattle hftmg is very common. 
Allied offences such as robbery and dacoity are occasionally reported 
and cause much concern to the local administration m the border 
areas as these law-breakers when pursued by the pohce very often 
cross the border. Murders, too, are comparatively rare Smuggling 
figures are not mcluded here and m any case would not reveal the 
full extent of the problem as the border with Pakistan is long and 
many cases mevitably escape detection There is feason to beheve, 
however, that smuggling across the border has considerably decreased 
in recent years as a result of more effective patroUmg. The excise 
authorities registered 16 cases of opium smugglmg m 1960. 


POLICE 


Bbtortcil mdnnwnil 

The fennem In Rtjaslhnn dimnE the break up of the MuEhal 
Emplte nod the riic of the htahrottas began to subjtdc »ith the 
Dritfih occupation of Ajmer In 1*18 Thu nrca however and parti 
culariy Mallanl where the local chidt were endenvourlng to establish 
thdr independence of the Jodhpur Raj continued to be poUUcnll) 
dijtmbed Thus In 1836 the British occupied the area largely wdth 
a view to making safe the rooto between Sind and Ajmer Military 
control was handed oicr to the Jodhpur Darbar In ISM and criminal 
Jurisdiction In 189* 

Bdotc the latter date two Important steps towanli establish- 
ing a regular police force had been taken in Marwar State In 1882, 
a special Thuggl and Antl-dacoliy Department was brought Into 
being and, three years bter oirother department known as the 
Mahakrm Gtrtd was established 


Prior to this police duties had been performed by the Stale s 
troops and even the Mahakmn Glnl found lotoe dilTKajU) In funcUon 
tag because the Imperial Sentoe regiments rather Tcsented Its 
Intrusion Into what they considered their sphere. At the same time 
the troops, working largely through informers, were of little pracOcal 
use In coolmlllng crime and it was in recognition of their InctTocttve- 
neis that a regular police force was established tn 1905 


This force when commuted consisted of an Impcctor-Gcncml 
five Diiltlcl Superintendents, two Asslstanl Superintendents, 19 
Inspectors. 79 Sub-Inspectors 41 Havildars MI Nalks, 415 mounted 
crmstables OuKlodtag 200 furnished by the pprdan) 1 144 foot 
constables and 71 pojtr ftrackers), besides clerks and the menial 
establishment. The total strength In 1905 was thus 1990, or one man 
for about 18 square miles of territory and 972 inhabitants, and the 
nanual cost was estimated at nearly Rt. 2.2 l«ths 

For police purposes Marwar State was divided Into four 
dlstricU (each under a Superintendent) and IS arcles (each under an 
Inspector) and there were altogether 70 Ihomu (police stations) and 
123 chaukii (outposts) A reserve of 100 men was maintained at the 
capital. 


This force had jurisdlcUon throughout Marwar 
estates of certain Ihakurs who wem alloTVod to retain 


except in the 
some of their 
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police powers For example, they were held responsible for the 
detection and investigation of all offences other than heinous crimes 
such as murder, dacoity, highway robbery, etc committed within 
their respective estates, and they had to keep registers and records 
which were open to penodical inspection 

The Darbar mamtamed no village police, but m some places 
chowkidars — usually members of the cnmmal tribes — ^were employed 
and paid by the inhabitants The remuneration they received was 
termed lag-bag and was paid either m cash or kind This system 
continued nght up to the time of the mtegration of Jodhpur State 
Actually, m the new set-up little change was required in police 
organization, the only new post mtroduced m the hierarchy bemg 
that of Deputy Supermtendent of Police, m the princely Statq, the 
officer immediately below the Supermtendent of Police had been the 
Circle Inspector 

The police set-up m 1949 was as follows — 


Circle Banner 



Police Stfitione 
> 


OutpOBlS 

1. 

Barinci 

1 

Biealn 



2 

Baitii 

o 

Chohtan 

] 

Biujasar 



2 

Bhuiigaijj a (Obliala) 



3 

Bamuoi 


KaniMir 

1 

Jbinkali 



2 

Sij mil 

4 

Gu-aii 

1 

KesluH 

o 

'iliu 

1 

Barsmghft 



2 

Bajdfvl 



3 

Aring 



4 

Blutij ar 



o 

Zak 

0 

Gnub 

1 

Suntlra 



■> 

Rohidi 



3 

Munabao 



4 

GadiB. Raod 



I 

tliiismdor Villngr 



() 

Tainloi'c RK {nlation 



7 

Jaisuidcr Rl\ . Station 



S 

LihnaRlv Station 

7 

(Jura MalUmi 

1 

Dhorunnna 



> 

Mrtlfuirn 





ion 




R. lUUtr* 
I J ul 
In PlwlhftH 

tl PWiina 
I* ^Utodtri 
It UtnAtV 


OalpfHj* 

Cirti* Btletrt 


] 


J» nm* 


Pnient FottUon 

The police force In Ihc dulrfct U lilvfdcd Into t*'0 caterorfes 
vii^ d«l police and armed police The armed police deal* mainly 
»lth dacolu ind robhen tnd also It called opotj «hen a hitach rjf 
peace Ic Ihrealencd The total itrcnflh of the police force 1* as 
fono»-r— 


SuTwriniervdcnt 

I 

Dqwly SuperintendeoU 

2 

Intpfcton 

4 

Sub-Inipcdora 

25 

Head CcnsUhles 

92 

Ccnilablct 

616 


The itrenjlh of each of the two 
Anned Police 

Reaene Inipector 
Reserve Sub-Intpector 
Head Constablra 
Conjtables 

CWl Police 

Circle Inspectors 
Prosecuting In^rcctor 
Sub-Tnspectors 
ProtecuUng Sub-Inspectors 
Head Constables 
Constables 


categories I* as follows — 

I 

1 

26 

103 

2 
I 

21 

3 

66 

543 





For police administration, the district has been divided into 
two Circles — ^Farmer and Balotra Farmer Circle has nme pohce 
stations and Falotra Circle six There is also a number of outposts 
The set-up is as follows — 

Farmer Circle 



Police Stations 


Outposts 

1 

Barmer 

1 

Baitu 



2 

Bisala 



3 

To-vm outpost, Barmer 

3 

Gnra Mallani 

1 

Dhorimana 



2 

IMalpura 

3 

Ramsar 

1 

Siysini 

4 

Gidan 

1 

Bataru 



2 

Kesula 

C 

Chohtan 

1 

Baon 



2 

Bmjasar 



3 

Bamnor 

6 

Girab 

1 

Gadra Road 



2 

Jhankali 



3 

Khabdala 

7 

Shiv 

1 

Rajdal 



2 

Barsingha 



3 

Bhiyar 



4 

Arange 

8 

Bhakasar 

1 

Sarla 

9 

Sod-wa 

1 

Burhan ka Talla 



2 

Ogala 


Balotra Cnele , 


1 Falotra 

2 Siwana 1. Padru 

3 Samdari 

4 Jasol 

5 Mandah 

6 Sindhan 1 Samu 

There is also a Challani Guard at Falotra, the function of which 
is to arrange for the escort of under-tnals to and from the courts 
At each outpost, there is one head constable and four to eight 
constables 
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Tralflc Police 

Only in Banner town are there constables to direct tralDc at 
road Intcrioclions These constables arc drawn from the civil police 
force* there is no separate TrolBc Police umt, 

Bpadal Branch 

The former Intelligence Branch Is now known as the District 
Special Branch. It Is controDed from CID headquarter* at Jaipur 

BaOway Police 

In the time of the former Jodhpur State, small mdts of railway 
police were posted at important stations, in this district at Banner, 
Balotra mod SamdarL The district headquarters of the railway 
polico i* now at Banner and there arc three out posts at Munabao 
Samdari and Balotra respectively The strength is as follows — 


Station Banner 

Snb-Inspector 1 

Head Constables 2 

Constables 18 


Outport Honabao 

Head Constables 1 

Constables 5 


Ontpost Samdari 

Head Constables 1 

Constables 5 


Ontpost Balotra 
Head Coizstables 
Constables 


Total strength 
Sub-Inspectors Police 
Head Coostables 
Constables 


The foUowteg rtatement of caMs dadt with showe thet there 
ta, been a contiderable decxeaae in the number of 
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recent years Cases of travel without tickets are shown separately. — 


Yeai 

Theft in 
limning 
tianifi 

Theft at 
Stations 

Theft at 
goods 
yards 

^Iiscelln 

neons 

crimes 

Total 
Cl imes 

No of 
cases of 
ticketless 
travel 

1050 

13 

7 

5 

118 

143 

43 

1963 

2 

4 

5 

189 

200 

90 

1965 

o 

5 

2 

19 

28 

165 

1958 


3 

1 

4 

8 

89 

1960 

2 

2 

3 

6 

13 

17 


Anti-Corruption Squad 

An Anti-Corruption unit was formed m the district m 1960- 
61 before which cases were dealt with directly by the Deputy 
Superintendent, ACJD, Jodhpur The strength of the unit is one 
Deputy Superintendent, a Sub-Inspector, a head constable and two 
constables The Deputy Superintendent’s junsdiction also covers 
the districts of Jalore and Jaisalmer 


R A. C 

By an Act passed m 1950, a special body of pohce called the 
Rajasthan Armed Constabulary was formed The first recruits were 
largely numbers of the former prmcely State armies The function 
of the RAC IS to assist the regular pohce when the law and order 
situation threatens to get out of hand but more especially to patrol 
the border areas In July 1951, the 3rd Bn RAC was posted m 
this distnct to patrol the border areas The headquarters of the 
battahon are situated near Banner town 


The Commanding Officer is of rank equivalent to Supermtcn- 
dent of Pohce He is assisted by two Assistant Commanding 
Officers of the rank of Deputy Superintendent of Pohce who command 
eight of the nine companies The nmth company is at headquarters 
and is known as the Headquarters Wmg 

The set-up is as follows — 


1 Coinmaivdmg Officer (S P ’s rani') 

2 A<?Rtt Commanding Officers (D> S P ) 

3 Adjntnnl 

•1 Quarter minster 

CoinjiniiN Commandorfi (Inspector^ rniiK) 
G Platoon Commanders (Sub-In sjiectors) 


1 

2 (eaeli commanding four com 
panics) 

1 (commanding the Gth 
companj ) 

1 

S 

27 


ifln 

Tho number of border raids (nWch arc mainly for the putrojc 
of caUie llfUnj b'lt arc tomclunea more acnous) nuctuatc ttom year 
10 year They reached a high w-atcr mark In 1958 «hcn 5lS duca 
ssere recorded, but In I960 they dwindled to only fisc. 

JAIL administration 

In the paigana* of Jodhpur Slate whldi now comprise the 
district the Judical Superimendent at Dalotra and the HaUtna In 
charge of the patganas were tesponslbic for the elUdent managenicnl 
of the plls and the proper care of prisoners. These pargana lock' 
ups were jovenicd by the proslsions of the Marwar Prison Act 
(1932) 

FieieotSel op 

There are now only two tub-lalls in the district, at Barmcr and 
Baloira respectively which arc under the supervision of the Sub- 
Divisional Magistrates stationed at these places That at Balotra 
is a first class sub-jail and the Banner sub-Jall is of the second dais. 
In each cub-jail there ore two hamicJ. ceils, one for males and the 
other for female prisoners Their capacity is as follow* — 




V(t.UH>i(q ATI tx 



If l-fnutb- ToU) 

U«tutrr 


'*0 

Ilalatr* 


i -0 


Each Bub-jall has stall consisting of an Assistant Jailor, s 
head warder and eight warders. Though the pU accommodation at 
Banner ia a sUghtly larger the building is less Irqiressive than the 
sub-fall at Balotra, which is built of stone and is very strong. Only 
under trial and those sentenced up to one month s imprUonment 
sre kept In tho sub-falls. Those sentenced in the district courts for 
longer terms of Impnsonraent are tent to Jodhpur 

Prison BlicipUne 

Diedphne la maintained in accordance with tho Jail Reguia- 
UodS The prisoners aro housed together according to sex and them 
Is no provision for toUtary confinement. They are well behaved and 
no Instance of disorderly conduct has been reported in recent years 
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Welfare 

The sub-jails are visited on altfemate days by a medical officer; 
a compounder comes daily to give medicme to the sick There is 
a prison library from which books are supplied to those who want 
them Visits of relatives are permitted accordmg to rules and for 
each sub-]ail there is a Board of Visitors which makes penodical 
visits and bnngs complamts to the notice of the authorities 

Neither sub-jail has facihties for crafts such as basket-making 
and mat-weaving This is because no inmate stays for long. 

JUDICIARY 

Historical Sketch 

Up to the close of the 18th century, because of external 
mvasions and mtemal disorders, there was neither any written 
law nor any system of properly constituted courts of justice 
In some cases people settled their disputes by recourses to arms, 
m others the assistance of the village panchayats was sought 
(where, as often as not, resort was had to one of the different forms 
of trial by ordeal) and m rare cases, especially when one or both of 
the parties were influential, the matter would be taken before the 
Hakim Appeals against the decisions of the Hafdm lay to the Diwan 
at the capital, Jodhpur 

Colonel Tod, describmg the Marwar of his time (1818-22), 
wrote that smee the death of Maharaja Bijai Smgh (1793) “the 
judgement-seat had been vacant” and that “the admmistration of 
justice was very lax m these commumties”, capital punishments bemg 
rarely awarded, and the common sentences m cases of murder bemg 
fine, corporal punishment, imprisonment, confiscation of properly or 
banishment On the other hand, pohtical offences were summarily 
dealt with, and the whole power of the goverment was concentrated 
to pumsh them 

I 

In 1839 there were established certam courts at the capital and 
m the distncts, justice m the latter bemg administered by the Hakim, 
the Karkun, the Munsiff, the waqa-navis and the Ittila-navfs 
Appeals were allowed except m cases of a trivial nature, but the 
procedure m all these courts was very primitive. 

Up to 1873 the proceedmgs of a case were seldom recorded, 
and no files or registers were kept. Even where crime was proved. 
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the law conld not reach an offender 11 be belonged to a privflogcd 
class or sought shelter la a temple or with an Influential person In 
JaglT areas, the state oi affairs was even worse, as the JagirduTi 
resented an> inlcrfcrcnce on the part of the Datbar 

It was till the seventies of the last century that concrete 
steps were taken to establish a proper judicial system. These steps 
were (1) suppression of crime with the aid of a strong police force 
(ii) Institution of a board of crime control called the Mahafcma 
Musahlbat (l^ter re-styled the Mahnltma Khas) (hi) creation 
of fresh courts and the Introdoctioo of slatntory law, and 
(iv) bringing the powers of the leading nobles Into harmony with 
the mechanism of the State law courts after a p ro p e r defimtion 
tad classification of the same Into three grades. 

With a view to supplying the want of tribunal strong cnou^ 
to command the obedience of the lasirdan a Court of Sardars was 
brought into cxistenco In 1882. Two Munsiffs Courts were added 
In 1884 and 1886 to dispose of accumulated arrears and at the 
headquarters of two Grdes or groups of districts were located 
Judicial Superintendents Courts to check the work of the HakUns 
and to dispose of on the spot instead of at the capital, certain cases 
beyond the powers of the latter One such court was located at 
Balotra 

This reorganisation was not confined to the creation of new 
tribunals but was accompanied by systematic legislation which 
resulted in an approximation of the entire judicial madiincry to the 
rcgolar Anglo-Indian ModeL The Mahal^ Khas, presided over 
by the Maharaja, was both the Legislature and tbo Court for 
Marwar Before making any attempt towards codificatlofl it Issued 
from time to time rules and regulations for the guidance of the 
subordinate courts 

During 1885 85 a avil Procedure Code, Limitation Evidence 
and Stamps Acts and a Criminal Procedure Code were prepared and 
published the first four coming Into force in January 1886 and the 
last In March 1887 All were based on similar enactments In 
British India, with modifications to suit local requirements. In 
dvfl cases the courts followed the generally understood principles 
of Hindu Law and local usage. 

State Courts 

1 The State tribunals numbered 85 and consisted of (a) 41 
courts prescribed over by oOldals appointed by the Darbar and 
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Bcnlnst acquillala went to the Chief Coart u did cases in which 
the Sessions Judge was of the opinion that the capital sentence 
shouid be awarded Sentences of life Imprisonment passed b) n 
Sessions Judge also were subject to conrimution by the Chief Court 

Sentences of death awarded by the Chief Court were subject 
to confitmalion by the Darhar 

On the dvil side, the Chief Court had concurrent powers with 
the District Courts to try original dvIl suits of the value of 
Rs. lOJXXI/- or more it heard appeals from the original decrees 
of the Distrid Courts and second appeals from the tlaklm and 
Judicial Sttpcrinlcrvdcnta Courts 

Dlstiid and Eeuloni Courts 

There were three District and Sessions Courts. Court No 3 
had territorial Jurisdiction mer the parganas of this area 

On the cirtl side this court was empowered to try original 
srrits of value of Rs 4 000/ or more and to hear appeals from the 
decre es of the Judical Superintendems Insolvency jurtsdlctlon also 
vested In It 

On the criminsl side as Court of Sessions It had the power of 
swarding any sentence except that of death sentences of life 
imprisonment were subject to conCrruatlon by the Chief Court All 
appeals against convidlon by Magistrates of the Tlrst Class and the 
’lidkana Courts lay lo the Court of Sessions. 

Tndidtl Sojierintuidenli’ Courts 

There svas n Judldal Superintendent a Court for each of the 
four Qrdes of Mallonl (with headquarters at Balotra) Sojat Nagaur 
and Phalodl The Mallani Orcle comprised the parganas of Barmcr, 
Shiv, Jaswantpura, Saachorc SIwsna Pachpadra and Jnlore 

On the civil side the Judicial Superintendent had orighial 
jurisdiction in suits of the value of Rs 100/ to Ra 4 000/- and heard 
appeals from the decrees of the llakimi and the Naib Ilakimt On 
the cnrolnal side he exereised powers under Section 30 of the Marwar 
Criminal Procedure Code nnd the power of hearing appeals against 
conviction hy Magistrates of the Second nnd Third Classes. Ho also 
exercised the powers of District Magistrate. 

HaUnu Conrti 

In this area, there were Hakbna at Banner Shiv, Pachpadra 
and Siwana. A post of Naib HoHni also existed at Banner 
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The Hakim on the civil side was empowered to try suits up to 
the value of Rs 1,000/- On the criminal side, he was a First Class 
Magistrate but without any appellate powers 

The Naib Hakim tried monetary suits up to the value of 
Rs 200/- on the civil side, and exercised Third Qass magisterial 
powers on the crimmal side for the first two years after which he 
was authorized to try civil suits of all kinds up to the value of 
Rs 500/- and was invested with Second Class magistenal powers 

Thus, prior to January 1949, m the former Jodhpur State there 
was no separation of the executive and judiciary All three District 
and Sessions Judges had their headquarters at Jodhpur Qty. For the 
purposes of civil, cnminal and revenue law, the State was divided 
mto hakumats or parganas In every hakumat there was a Hakim 
and m some Naib Hakims as well The Hakim was the counterpart 
of the present Munsiff-Magistrate Two or more hakumats were m 
the charge of an officer designated as Judicial Superintendent, who 
performed the functions of District Magistrate and was a subordmate 
Judge for civil cases There were also Revenue Officers who exercised 
no judicial powers 

In January 1949, the Distnct Officer system was introduced in 
the prmcely State and in each district a Collector was appomted 
Under him there were Assistant Collectors and under them Tehsildars 
Courts of subordinate Judges and Munsiffs were also established, 
these were given pecuniary junsdichon up to Rs 4,000/- and 
Rs 1,000/-, respectively 

Present Position 

After the formation of Rajasthan all Collectors of Distncts 
were appointed District Magistrates by virtue of their office. 
Similarly, all Assistant Collectors m charge of Sub-Divisions were 
appomted First Class Magistrates and Sub-Divisional Magistrates and 
all Tehsildars were given the powers of Magistrates of the Second or 
Third Class Thus the crimmal jurisdiction of the supenor Revenue 
Officers was confirmed. Where cnminal case work was heavy, Extra 
Magistrates were appomted 

The Court of a District and Sessions Judge, with headquarters 
at Balotra, was constituted a few months before the merger with 
overall jurisdiction in cml and cnmmal matters over Banner and 
Jalore Districts Before this, cases had been dealt with by a District 
and Sessions Judge at Jodhpur, as already stated In the new set-up. 
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the court of a CiWl Judge has been established at Bolotni with 
jurisdiction o^cr Paehpadra and Sinona TchsIIs, There is a munsIfT 
at Barmcr ^v-ith jurudlcllon o\*er the remaining three tehsils of Shiv, 
Banner and Chohlan« 

On the crimlnnl and rr\‘cnao side, the present position is as 
folloiM — 

The Collector as District Magistrate Is subordinate to the 
Dutrict and Sessions Judge In criminal matters but is at the apex 
(after the abolition of the posts of Commissioners in 1961) of the 
district revenue courts Under him la both criminal tod revenue 
matters arc the Sub-Di^’islonal Onkers (Magistrates) at Banner and 
Balolra each of v.'hom has First Class powers. There Is also an Extra 
Magistrate at Barmcr with First Class powers the division of 
Junsdlctlon bcUten the Extra Magistrate and the S.DM Banner 
has been made on the basis of police station arcat. The TehsUdars 
have lesser criminal and rcs-enuc powers as Indicated before In their 
respeciT\c areas. Other Moglstratcs are posted as |olJowr— 

Chotitu) }W«nd CUm 

lUJwr Third CU*' 

FhU do* 

RIwAnft da- 
t'd hyndr* -‘1&* 

Lefral ProIetfioQ 

There arc Ux) Bar Assodallotis in the district one situated at 
Elalotra and the other nt Banner The former Is well organized and 
regular roectlngs arc held. It was set up ia 1953 54 and in 1960^1 
had 18 members, of whom 14 were advocates and the rest pleaders. 
The Association runs o small llbrar> 

The Bar Association at Banner was formed In 1945-46 but ia 
less active. On its rolb are five advocates and 18 valdli. 



CHAPTER Xn 
OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


In this Chapter are descnbed those departmental activities 
which have not been dealt with elsewhere m this gazetteer. 

Public Works Department 

An oflSce of an Assistant Engmecr of the Pubhc Works 
Department, located at Banner town, is under the supervision of the 
Executive Engmeer, Western Division, Jodhpur Under the Assistant 
Engineer are four overseers, three stationed at Barmer and one at 
Balotra, plus clerical staff 

Apart from the road building programme, which is described 
in the chapter on Communications, the mam functions of the distnct 
ofifice are the repair and maintenance of Government buildings and 
the construction of new ones Some of the more important construc- 
tion works undertaken in recent years are as follows — 

(1) Rest houses at Gura Mallani, Sindhari, Barmer and 
Balotra 

(2) Police stations at Gura Mallani, Samdan and Girab 

(3) Jail building at Balotra 

(4) S D O’s Court at Balotra 

The list IS long and the above items are only indicative of the 
type of work undertaken 

Rehabihtation Department 

After partition, a large number of refugees came over to the 
distnct from Smd Many have since left and rehabilitation work has 
now come to an end A single clerk in the Collector’s office was 
dealing with cases, most of which referred to loans The Deputy 
Custodian at Jodhpur has charge of evacuee property in the distnct 

Court of Wards 

At the time of the formation of Rajasthan, there were 23 
estates with the Court of Wards of Jodhpur State These were 
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supervised by two Kamdars and on Inspector with the help of five 
patwarls. The headquarters of the Inspoclor was at BaJotra After 
the merger, five more estates were taken under the management of the 
Court of Wards, the guardian being the Board of Revenue of the 
Ra)astban Gov'cmmcnt Since 1953 no additional estate has been 
taken under management 

Bemthan Department 

In Jodhpur Stale there was a Devasthan Dharampura 
Department which managed not only religious places but also asylums 
and schemes undertaken out of dianty funds. 

After the formation of Rajasthan the Government created a 
Devasthan Department under ihe charge of a Commissioner whose 
headquarters are at present at Udaipur Barmer district is under 
the charge of an Assistant Commissioner posted at Jodhpur 

Immigration Obeck posts 

Two police check posts were established at Banner and 
Munabao respectively on August 1 1955 for the purpose of checking 
the documents of travellers between India and Pakistan Each post 
is ooder an officer of the rank of CL,, who is assisted by six sub- 
inspectors 12 Head Constables and 46 constables. The immedlata 
controlling authority is the Supermtendent of Pohco (Police Zone 
Officer) Jodhpur 

Anti Malaria Unit 

A MalaHa Eradication Programme Unit was established at 
Banner in March 1960 Pnor to this some parts of the distnct 
were onder the Malaria Control Programme Unit stationed at Jalorc. 

A Medical Officer Is in-charge of the unit at the district level 
in addition to his other duties. He takes Inslructicais and assistance 
from the Assistant Director of Public Health (Malaria) at Jaipur 
There aro two anti malaria sub-units posted at Barmer and Shiv, 
respectively the sphere of operation of the Unit covers both Barmer 
and Jolsalmer dl^cta Apart from the Medical OflBcer In-chargs 
the sanctioned strength of the Unit consists of an Assistant Unit 
Officer three Techniaana, six Malaria Inspectors, 24 Surveillance 
Inspectors 96 Surveillance workers three Superior Field Workers 
and seven Field workers plus clerical and other staff 

During 1^60 the Unit sprayed 72^1 houses and 4028 cattl^• 
sheds in 761 villages 
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CENTRAL GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS 

The following departments of the Central Government arc 
functionmg in the district — 

(a) Railways 

(b) Posts and Telegraphs 

(c) Central Customs and Excise 

(d) Anti-locust Unit 

(e) Income Tax 

(f) Meteorological Observatory 

(g) National Savings Office 


Railways 

The Divisional Supermtendent of the Northern Railways at 
Jodhpur has jurisdiction over this area The first railway Ime in the 
district, from Luni Junction to Pachpadra, was set up m 1887 There 
are two junctions, namely Samdan and Balotra From Samdan a 
branch line goes to Bhildi via Jalore, Mokalsar bemg the last station 
on this line in this distnct From Balotra, a branch line goes to the 
Pachpadra Salt Depot 

All the lines are metre-gauge. Details are given in the 
chapter on Communications 

Posts and Telegraphs Department 

The district is under the supervision of Superintendent, Post 
Offices, Western Division, Jodhpur There are at present only 62 
post offices in the whole district The two telephone exchanges at 
Banner and Balotra are under the SDO Telephones at Jodhpur 
Further details of the postal set-up arc given in the chapter on 
Communications 

Csntral Customs & Excise Department 

The inland land customs station of Banner was established in 
1948 At fir<;t the station \\as administered by the Rajasthan 
Customs Department and assumed considerable importance duo to the 
heavy flow of migrants proceeding to Pakistan for permanent 
settlement without travel documents On April 16, 1950, the 
administration was token over by the Government of India. It was 
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not, honevcr, tiU July 31 1955 that the Munabao-KhoVlirnpar touts 
was made an authorized route for journeys to PakistarL 


Customs wtirk ii channelled through two separate branches. 
One branch deals wlUi passenger trainc while the other Is engaged in 
the prc\’cntIon of smuggling on the Pakistan border Each branch is 
under the control of a Deputy Superintendent who is responsible to 
the Superintendent, Central Excise and Customs This ofllccr 
is in turn subordinate to tho Assistant Collector Central Exaso 
and Customs The Collector Central Excise and Customs, New 
Delhi is at the apex of the administration 

There aro 20 Inspectors and Supervisors atlnched to the 
cutoms station Their duties arc mainly to ensure that the Indo 
Pakistan Baggage Rules arc pmperlj observed and no attempt is made 
by travellers to clrcumv-cnt the various restrictions imposed on 
foreign trnvd* 

Anti-Loonst Units 

As this IS a border district, n unit has been established at 
Banner to give warning of locust invasions nnd to lake measures 
with tho assistance of the district authorities to destroy hopporA 
A locust warning ofRccr is in charge The unit is controlled by a 
Deputy Locust Entomologist stationed at Jodhpur 

Income Tax Deportment 

There Is no Income Tax OfTicer posted in the district, but 
Inspectors from the olTice of the Income Tax Officer at Jodhpur make 
penodJeal tours. 

Meteoroloeioal Obtemtory 

There is only one meteorological observatory in tlw district 
at Barmen The staff employed consist*; of an officer in-ebarge an 
observer and an observatory nsslslanl Meteorological observations 
are sent to the Regional Meteorological Centre New Delhi 

Kational Savings Office 

Under the National Snvlngi: Scheme a Small Savingn Organizer 
has been poated nt Banner Me works under the siipcrvirion of the 
Collector but is also responsible to the Depoty Regional National 
Savings Officer stationed nt Jaipur In the past few years the 
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following achievements in regard to collections under Small Savings 


Securities have been recorded 


(Rupees) 

Year 

Gross Collections 

Not Collections 

1968-59 

1969 60 

1960 61 . 

» • 

6,89,600 

4,40,700 

r 3,00,000 

2,62,900 

(— ) 60,000 


CHAPTER Xm 
LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT 
nWonr 

Though no records ore available It Ii probable that village 
poncha)ats existed In this area before the feudal systeni was firmly 
established Once this happened local government In the villages 
virtually disappeared ortd the people had to obey the dictates of 
othcra rather than have their corpomte life supervised by their own 
chosen representatives Itonever In several communities such as 
the Rajputs Dmhmanv Osnals etc^ there continued to exist councils 
known as ItuA Pauebayats. These panchayati merely performed 
certain sodol functions directed towards protecting the interests of 
the communities they served They bad no olliclal powers or even 
functions. 

It was not till the early 1940 j that the Jodhpur Government 
seriously considered the establishment of village panchayats. 
Finally in 1945, the Marwar Oram Panchayats Act was promulgated 
and local bodies were formed In hhalsa villages By 1949 there 
were 28 panchayats In the district, serving a total of 36 villagca. 
A Gavernmcntjnspector supervised the working of these panchayats. 
which were given minor Judicial powers After the formation of the 
district under the new Oovemment of Rapsthan many more panefan 
yats came Into existence and by 1953 the total number In the area 
had Increased to 124 

With the passing of the Rajasthan Panchayats Act In 1953, 
tehstl panchaynta were set up In the sncceedlng yeors more 
panchayats came Into existence ond the process was considerably 
speeded up with the introduction of the scheme of democratic 
decentralization. Thus, at the end of 1960.61 there were -247 
panchayats In the district The tohsU panchayats were abolished 
their place being taken by the panchayat samltls, the Jurisdiction of 
which coincided with the development blocks ond “shadow blocks, 
and at the headquarters level ibere was the Zila Panshad to co- 
ordinate local development acttviflea for the whole district 
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’ In the towns, local government was introduced earlier. In 

1915, a municipal board came into existence in Balotra town and m 
1932 Barmer also was given a municipality At first the membership 
was purely official but later on elective element was introduced. 
After the passing of the Rajasthan Town Mumcipalities Act, wider 
powers and responsibilities weie given to these bodies There has 
never been any Distnct Board m the area 

Mumcipahties 

Balotra 

The municipahty at Balotra, as stated earlier, was set up m 
1915 In the beginning, there were seven members, all nominated by 
the Government; the Hakim of the pargana was Chairman In 1931-32, 
the Judicial Superintendent at Balotra became President of the 
Board and the Hakim of Pachpadra was made Vice-President The 
Sub-Assistant Surgeon, Balotra, was an ex-officio member There 
were eight non-official members, but all were nominated In 1940-41, 
the non-official strength N\as raised by two to give representation 
to the Sunar and Mali communities 

It was not till 1946 that an elective element was introduced 
When the Rajasthan Town Municipalities Act came into force m 
1951 the mumcipality came under the control of the Directorate of 
‘ Local Bodies, Rajasthan 

Organisation At present (1960-61) the total number of the 
elected members is ten The town is divided mto 10 wards and one 
member is elected from each ward Two members are nominated by 
the Government, one from the Scheduled Castes/Tnbes and the 
other a woman Tlie term of office is three years The Executive 
Officer IS appointed by the Directorate 

The office establishment has five sections, namely, Tax Collec- 
tion, Sanitation, Water Works, Power House and General Establish- 
ment The strength of these sections is as follows — 

General Establishment One head clerk, an accountant, two 
clerks, three peons, an office jamadar, a waterman and a tamil kunla. 

Tax Collection staff One tax clerk, eight naib-octroi moharirs, 
three tax jamadars and a warehouse chowkidar. 

Sanitation staff One overseer, a driver, a cleaner, a waterman, 
two jamadars, seven female sweepers, 25 male sweepers, a cartman 
and a gardner. 


JValcr wvrki StoQ One regubr fitter B ^yman, a raetef 
rcidcr, a cleaner and o chcmdlkar 

roHrr Ihuie Stofl One As^slant tuElnecr a mcchontc, a 
ftore-iceper a molcr cicrl llirec drivers four cleaners n Unomnn 
a rvltchl^rd attendant o fuseman and a cortroan 

Thus the total ilrcngth of the sUH Is S4 Including Iho 
ExcoiUve OlHccr 

Pm'crj and Dutlf In the early da)** of the municipality 
there »rre no ^ell defined and bje-lnws but In 1943 some of tJic 
prmdvion* of the Jodhpur MuntdpaUtles Act v.ctc applied Up to 
the time of the merger the iiatn functhuui of the niunldpallly tvcrc 
sanitation arwJ street lighting l^tcr with the passing of Uic 
Ra|asthan Town Munld|>all(lcs Act further powers nnd duties were 
acquired so tlial Ihe niunlclpality now has power to Impede loxca on 
vehicles entertainment ckxtndl) and water vupply as well as octroi 

Its main duties are sanitation and public health lighting water 
ftipply and public unlflil) coo trudlon These arc described 
belowr— . 

Sanitation There Is a raunldpal tractor which makes a number 
of rounds doily to gather up refuse Nearly eight tons of waste 
thus carted aw-ay dally Is composted More than 30 sweepers arc 
employed to clean the streets dalU They arc supplied with phenyl 
and powder dhrinfcclanls for urc In the munidpal latrines nnd urinals 

Lighting The pov'cr house under munidpal control has three 
generating sets one of 50 kw and two of 22^ kw each There 
are 140 street lights and 120 private connections. Power Is also 
supplied to small fadorics 

ITflfcr A pumping set In o step-well on tho bank of the river 
Ltml carries water to an overhead tank from which supplies arc made 
through two main lines for five hours In the dav There ore 95 
public connocllons and 225 private connections The water plpe- 
Unei total 1800 ft four hundred feet of pipe-line have been laid 
for flush sanitation 

Conrtn#dlOTi worA Construction and maintenance of roods In 
tho towns Is under the control of the munlclpalily The main street 
Is paved with stone slabs Since 1950-51 a total of 63,130 ft of 
paved road have been laid In the town besides 2 600 ft' of gravel 
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road and 2,550 ft of metalled road. A bitumen top has been ^ven 
to 1,605 ft of road All roads are repaired at intervals. 

The drams of the town are largely of the shallow, gutter type 
and are adequate except when very heavy* ram falls A total of 
1^219 ft. of new drains were constructed m 1960-61 Some drams 
were also covered 

Other construction works, which are carried out periodically 
as funds permit, include staff quarters for municipal employees, 
latrines and urmals A refuse station has recently been built near 
the railway boundary 

Financial Position The following statement shows the mcome 
and expenditure of the municipality m selected periods over the 
past 30 years — 


(Rupees) 


Year 

Income 

Expenditure 

1930 31 

6,468 

2,917 

1940 41 

6,996 

4,365 

1960-61 

39,426 

21,433 

1966-66 

78,463 

70,330 

1959-60 

1,64,766 

1,06,476 

1960-61 

1,74,107 

1,86,375 

The increase m the functions of the municipality since the 
passing of the Town Municipahties Act is^ reflected in the figures of 
mcome and expenditure The break-up of these figures for the year 
1960-61 is as under — 

Income 


Be 

1 Taxes 

• 

93,831 

2 Income under other la'ws 

• 

60,296 * 

3 Fees, Fmes etc 

• • • • 

2,626 

4 Subsidies . . 

• • • 

327 

6 Sale ol lands 

• • • 

0,901 

C Miscellaneous 

• 

6,080 

7 Grants m aid . . . . . 

« • 

9,147 


TOTAt 

1,74,107 
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I 0 A D lorluAinp t«irc«Il>«tktniii Tnool 

- laMlp brnHh and l*oll«llon M 0.15 

1 ]iilUil"otki '’*5' 

■t LicM . 

S W.lcr Worki 

n ^(tlo Toand J ^0* 

7 Public UtlUllf. O"'!' 

t PnbUo Scfol)- ““ 

0 Otbon J 


Totai. I 8C J75 


Banner 

Ttc Imn ot Banner thoush the larjcst m the area had to 
unit tin 1932 for the cstabU<hmcnt of a muaidpallty (arscly because 
the land vins held by various people in Bhomlcbara tenure and theso 
jagirdara feared that their riBhls might bo curtailed, A representa 
tion made on behalf of the people in 1931 v.tis houever, eventually 
accepted by the Darbar and a Municipal Board came Inlo being on 
July I 1932, The llaUm nas made Chairman of the Board and the 
Sub-Assistant Surgeon the Headmaster of the D E.M school and tbo 
Qtclo Inspector of Police nore members The functions of the 
muaidpallty at first were merely clearing of refuse and attention to 
street lighting and terminal tut on Imports and exports was the only 
source ol income. 

t 

In 1939, five non-olTidal members were added to the Board 
representation being allotted to various communities. In the same 
year the functions were enlarged to cover construction ol buddings 
tuKi the prevention of encroachment on public Ihoroughfnros In 
1940-41 the number of non-olllclah was ralsrf to 17 and at the same 
time the Inspector of Police was dropped from the list of ofikial 
members and replaced by the Nalb UakVn The Hakim continued 
to preside 

The Directorate of Local Bodies Jodhpur, was given ndmlrds 
tratlvc control of the municipality In 1944-45 There was some 
change in the official representation though the total number (four) 
was not alTccted The year 194849 saw a major change for it was 
decided that all raembera should be elected, except that the Govern- 
ment reserved the right to nominate a member of tho backward 
classes and a woman If no such persons were elected Twenty two 
membera Including two nominated persons as above, took ofllco la 
November 1949, but for tho second elections. In 1953 54, tho tvumbor 
^ was reduced to 15 two of them nominated. This set up continues. < 
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Oiganization and Structure As stated earlier, the Board at 
first had only four ofiicial members The staff at its disposal consist- 
ed of a clerk, two jamadars and 14 workers for sanitation and street 
lighting The staff was gradually mcreased so that m 1950-51 it 
consisted of three clerks, a Sanitary Inspector (first appointed in 
1946-47), two jamadars, two peons and 41 sweepers By 1960, as a 
result of the increase in municipal functions, the staff had risen to 
23 clerks includmg tax collection mohanirs, a Sanitary Inspector, an 
overseer, two jamadars, seven peons and 64 sweepers, excludmg the 
staff of the power house 

The Board has a President, a Vice-President and an Executive 
Officer who is appointed by the Directorate of Local Bodies, 
Rajasthan 

Povve/s and Duties At the outset, there were no well defined 
powers of the Board but, because the members were officials, 
decisions taken at meetmgs could be implemented without difficulty. 
In 1943, the provisions of the Jodhpur Municipalities Act were made 
applicable and for the first time proper laws and bye-laws were 
introduced With the passmg of the Rajasthan Town Municipalities 
Act, the Board was given the powers and duties of a municipality of 
the the second category in May 1960 

Financial Resources Up to the year 1953, the mam source of 
mcome was terminal tax This was doubled in 1943-44 because of 
the nse in prices In 1953, sanction was given by Government for 
the chargmg of Entertainment Tax and in 1956-57 bye-laws regardmg 
the issue of Thelagadi Licences (Vehicle Tax) were passed, brmging 
about a considerable increase in the Board’s income 

The Board also receives mcome by way of fines, fees and the 
takmgs of the cattle pound Formerly the municipahty was a self- 
supportmg body but in recent years loans and grants-in-aid have been 
received from the Government for specific purposes , 


The following table shows the mcome (m rupees) of the Board 
m selected years: — 


Tiom 

1932 33 

1940 41 

1950 61 

] 965 56 

1960 61 

(o) Toxea 

(!) Income under 

2,967 42 

4,01 0 46 

63,379 00 

94,303 72 

1 ,47,523 9,3 

olbor BOurcoR 





35,298 78 

(<•) Fees, fmoB.otc 



661 on 

4,110 00 

11,733 89 

{fi) SubsidjoB 




10,406 00 

27,366 00 

(c) Lonns 




52,000 00 

(f) Grftnlfl ui Rid 




I6,5SI 37 

12,600.00 

(ff) MiscoIIruoou'! 



)90 no 

7.075 11 

20,167 04 

XoTArj 

2.067,42 

4,010 16 

61,1 10 00 

1,32,476 50 

3,06,588 64 
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Total cspcndllorc (In rupees) m the same jears was ns 
follows — 


103* 33 


4 "0 

IPJU 41 


3 400 0. 

ip30^l 


•0 Ho 00 



1 46 «0Ha3 

IfUrO'CO 


03/01 84 

iOfO (i\ 


^143 — 

The Income and expenditure figures fchow the extent to which 
the activities of the munldpahly have Increased in recent >cars. It 
is not possible to glv*e a detailed statement of comparison of 
expenditure figures for different )'cars as the items of expenditure 
vary from >'Car to >rar However the breal-up of expenditure In 
1960^1 will give some idea of general paltom It Is as follows — 

Ilrm 


\mtniBl (in rui*rr ) 

Oromt •'tmn 


1 131-6 

Tax UroltMitkwt 


roi8-i 

OiUcT Office rtpftiic* 


4 03 J9 

Pablir LUliU».'« 



Ugbt 


6411 Pa 

t\ Atef 


PWl -0 

Cattle Tea trd 


1 OHO 

Library 


S48 3a 

PATtc 


H7«>0 

Pulilki ■afi'iy 


078^0 

labile workK 


30474 00 

^amevt 31ofiry and defoiitH 


3441 Ou 

illaoeUanrouA 

.. 

7 47 R_ 

Rducelloa 


100.00 

Kipej>dIlaro out oi water m pplj loan 


4 491^ 

Power UouAo 


70.930 GO 

Hater work* 


0 000 40 


Totai. 

41 33-.7- 




Achievements 

In tlie beginning, the niunicipaltly could not work effectively 
m the absence of well defined powers and duties Later it was able 
to take up important projects like the setting up of a power house and 
supply of drinking water Achievements m various spheres are as 
follows — 

Sanitation and Light — In 1932-33 there were only 28 street 
lanterns in the town Fourteen sweepers were employed to clean Ihe 
streets By 1942, the number of lanterns had risen to 30 and there 
were in addition eight petiomax lamps By the same year a number 
of drains had been built and 16 refuse bins placed at different spets 
Now, there are eight compounds with 25 seats in each to serve as 
latrines for women 

Later, in order to remove refuse from the town, a lorry ^/as 
hired By 1952, the number of petromax lamps on the streets had 
risen to 24 and the number of sweepers to 41. 

In 1953-54, two small engines were installed for the generat’on 
of electricity At the start there were only 76 electric bulbs on Ihe 
streets but by the end of 1960-61 the number had nsen to 238 

Watei Barmcr town has always suffered from a scarcity of 
water and the problem has become acute as a result of the gro^/th 
of population The mam source of water supply is wells, but sirce 
1947-48 piped supply has been available from a step-well Only 
part of the town is served and that too for two hours m the day 

Const! action work In 1955-56 there was a total of 3,966 ft 
of bitumenized road and 2,318 ft of other roads under municipal 
control By the end of 1959-60 a total of 2,778 ft of new road Lad 
been built Other construction works carried out from time to time 
mclude the construction of drains and the erection of buildings xor 
municipal needs In 1960, work was started on a municipal office 
buildmg 

Miscellaneous The mumcipahty does not run any school but 
a grant of Rs 700/- is made yearly to an institution known 
as the Sarvajanik Vachanalaya A further sum of Rs 300/- is given 
yearly to a pioo (Jamna Das Piao) situated at the junction of the 
roads leading to Chohtan, Gura and Bhakasar 

Due to the scarcity of water, the refuse of the town, which is 
nearly 14 tons per day, cannot be turned to manure by the compostmg 



mcUiod The scnrat) of \^'atcr ftas nlso made It Impossible to 
nulrlaln a public paii 

PANCHAYATS 

The hlslor> of pancha>‘als in the area prior to the passing of 
the !ln a^thnn Pancha>-ata Ael in 1953 has been traced earlier In this 
chapter Under the Act ichsll panchapts ncre sot up at the head- 
quarters of an tehsils and thej controlled a total of 139 pancha>’als. 
Of Jicse 59 were under the jurisdiction of the Banner tehsil 
pancha>at, 17 under Pachpadra 17 SIwano 28 Qiobton and 18 under 
the Shiv t^Il panchasat It v.rs laid doft-n that a pancha>Tit should 
have not le^s than five and not more than 15 elected members but 
provlsjon "'as made for the appointment b> Government oi an 
additional panch belonging lo the bQcku*anJ classes if no such person 
V.TIS elected Cach tehsil panchapt consisted of a Sarpanch and six 
lo eight panchas elected hy the members of all panebayats In the 
tehs 1 

The panchajats >^e^c given a long list of functions, some 
obllpatory and others dlscroticmarj Among the former v.trc the 
construction repair and maintenance of public ^^e^J and ponds, 
sanilatjon, street Tralntcnanco and lighting registration of births 
deatns and marriages, regulation of meals and establishment and 
mail tcrunco of primary schools. The discretionary duties Included 
tree planting dmelopmont of cooperation famine relief establish 
men of reading rooms and measures designed to promote the moral 
and nulcriai v.cll being of the people Certain judicial pov.ers tverc 
also given in administrative eases, the paDchn>*at could impose fines 
up t3 c. maximum of Rs. 15/ and In judicial eases up to Rs, 50/ 

As part of the net\ set up of local sdf-fiovernment, it was 
proposed to set up a District Board under the Rajasthan Act passed 
for this purpose This proposal however did not materialize and 
It was finally abandoned when the Government of Rajasthan decided 
in 1958 to introduce the scheme of democratic doccn^lizatlon. 

Democratic Deccntraliratlou 

The Rajasthan Panchayat Samities and ZUa Parlshads Act 
was passed by tbc State Vidhan Sabha on Sq>teniber 2, 1959 and 
received assent seven days later As a cooscquence, a three-tier 
system of local self-government was introduced from October 2, 
1959 A description of the main features of the scheme has been 
reserved for the State Gazetteer it would be lumoent here to describe 
the organizational set up in this district , » 
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As earlier stated, under the Rajasthan Panchayat Act, five 
lehsil panchayats were formed, controlling a total of 139 panchayats 
These panchayats continued to exist when the new scheme was 
introduced and the tehsil panchayats themselves were not abolished 
till February 14, 1961 In December 1960, however, the panchayat 
set-up was completely reorganized so that there are now 247 
panchayats covering the whole district and distributed among the 
eight panchayat samities as follows — 

1. Barmer Panchayat Samiti 

1 Butiya, 2 Gagna, 3 Buln ko-par, 4 Pandln-ka-par, 6 Chadi, 

6 Kliadoon, 7 Sotrno, 8 Rnmf>nr, 9 Bliacliwni, 10 Gnngaln, 11 Indrohi, 

12 Siyani, 13 Dorasar, 14 Namd, 15 Jasai, 16 Balcia, 17 Surachaxnan, 
18 Bisala, 19. Ranigaon, 20 Dadaka, 21 klarudi, 22 Mahwar, 23 Sana'wada, 
24 Buthjelmal, 25 Hatlntala, 20 Gmal, 27 Bhadresgothatra, 28 Dharasar, 

29 Taratara, 30 Tsrol, 31 Sanan, 32 Leolsnr, 33. Bachhadan and 34 Banner 

2 Chohtan Samiti 

1 Cliohtnn 2 Notrnd, 3 Konara, 4 Booth, 6 Itada, 0 Doisar, 

7 Bijrad, 8 Atia, 9 Tok, 10 Rnmjan-ki Gafon, 11 Kelnor, 12 Na-watnla, 13 
Samp-ka-Tala, 14 Bisagar, 16 Jlita-wa-ka Tala, 16 Alamsar, 17 Burhan-ka-Tala, 
18 Gohar-ka Tala, 19 Dhanan, 20 Sawn, 21 Sedwa, 22 Bhnnwar, 23 Bijassr, 
24 Harpalia, 26 Sarla, 26 Kntwatala, 27 Inapalia, 28 Hathnla, 29 Tharfa, 

30 Pagha, 31 Panona, 32 Bhakasar and 33 Bhawana 

, 8. Guta Mallanx Samiti 

1 GuraMallnni, 2 Bata, 3 Nagar, 4 Mcdana, 6 Rtanpuia, 0 LnnwaJagir, 
7 Jliankarpurn, 8 Sidasawn, Hanjan, 9 Ghandhwa Kalan, 10 BorcharaTnan, 
11 Piprali, 12 Bhimthal, 13 Anyanah, 14 Mitrn Khurd, 15 Khan, 16 Ranasar 
Kalan, 17 Koja, 18 Dhonmana, 19 Dundu, 20 Mangta, 21 Lukhu, 22 Udasar, 

23 Loharwa, 24 Batnnor (Amishah), 26 Bisnrniaya, 26 Kitnoxita, 27 Keknr, 

28 Sobhala, 29 Baninrla, 30 Bhemdi, 31 Bhunia, 32 OgIaand33 Ganpaanra 

4. Baitn Samiti 

1 Jalia, 2 Kapnrdi, 3 Blindld}n, 4 Bhurtia, 6 Madpura Bakbnla, 6 Tunta, 

7 Chhitar-ka-Par, 8 Banndra, 9 Baitu Chimanji, 10 Baitu Panji, 11 Eaitu 
Bhimji, 12 Baitu Bhopji, 13 Knnod, 14 Jajwa, 16 Jhak, 16 Bataddu, 17 Kosaria, 
18 Kolu, 19 Bhmda, 20 Akdara,21 Pannanda, 22 Raten, 23 KasnnpalaBhatina, 

24 Sawan Padamsmgh, 26 Shahar, 26 Gida, 27 Hira ki-Dhani, 28 Khohhar, 

29 Sohda, 30 Kharda Bharatsingh, 31 Paren, 32 Kunpalia, 33 Kharapar and 
34 Sintra 

6. Shiv Samiti 

1 Sundrn, 2 Jaismghar, 3 Tamlor, 4 Gndra Road, 6 Meisar, 6 Girab, 

7 Jhankali, 8 Harsani, 9 Bnleva, lO Mungeria, 11 Shami-ka-Par, 12 Kotra, 

13 Gunga, 14 Raj dal, 16 Aran g, 16 Dandu, 17 Kashmir, 18 Niyad, 19 Mokha- 
padala, 20 Shiv and 2l Nimbala 

6 Sindhaii Samiti 

1 Shivkar, 2 Kudla, 3 Chawa, 4 Bawatsar, 6 Kosar, 6 Saram Chimanji, 

7 Sanya Manji, 8 Dankha, 9 Smdhan, 10 Bhunka, 11 Sevan wala, 

Dadah, IS 'Kamtai, 14 Kharamahacba, 16 Kosalu, 16 Poyala Khurd 
17 Jupa Mita Khurd, 18 Dhan-wa, 19 Nokhada, 20 Mehiu, 21 Khndasa, 22, 
Goha JetMalan, 23 Sarali, 24 Band, 25 Chhohtu, 26 Adael, 27 Sanjhatn, 28 
KeewalKot, 29 Odu, 30 Poyla Kala,31 Sadaand32 Khadala 



7 P«cbptAnt iatalti 


I r«u-| * WufirJ« 3 \Mrtin 4 KliPt I •> K*r . 

I ». rc}*Hi 9 KuH »M.t» In Drill K*lAfi tl Arlir*o ^ Wro™ 

13 hofP- 14 13 il aWI in Ub I- !► KlervuLlJ* 

IP » J)l *n J ^* 1 * "I |Uc*v • ^ Tlotnlfclj 3 K«W-ii* *4 J U 

Zi \^m V T«l<« ?* TiU*!** ’*•• K«I l| *9 8«nl»51 Sf CK-hd -t* •»■*! 
31 Dtrrlaa 


S. tlirut t*mlU 

I Mlvul* • Tfi^W 3 iVa 4 Kai<1*l 3 DImihb 6 Ind»n« * Tl-*J’*n 
K Ood* p nr.|U 10 DUr* It I* lUmlibU 13 M«>t«a«rr U IV^»* 

ndri 16 hhiMi* |t.Kti4iri I I* IP lUm.li *0 H-AW 

■I KUwd t' * h**i«*ll ■*!. K«rtiuiV«* *4 13 *n 

Kt4f», r* 3I«)L»L •** iuwr^»* • *i* 'h* 

The bcadqiurtm of the Pachfndra ponchapl samiti Is at 
Dalcilrx The Zlb Parlihad « office Is nt district headqairters. 

Hnra PAocbmti 

Under the former Act Pjincha)-als ^cro given certain 
minor jodldal powers The^e powers have been taken away 
BO that the local bodies may devote thcmselvta to devdopment 
work. However, for each group of five to seven panchayat drdcs 
n)'a>'n (Judicial) pncha>at has set up These nyaya pocha>’ata 
have been empowered to try certain minor criminal offences (spccined 
in n schedule attached to the Act) and to impose fines not exceeding 
Rs ^ In the event of non p>-mcnt the matter Is brought to the 
notice of the S D>.| who makes recovery as In the case of fines 
Imposed hy hlrmclf In civil cases, these pDcha>*nta hove jurisdic 
tfon for the trial of certain suits not cxce^ing Rs. 250/ In value. 
In sudi cases If there Is difRcuUy In executing a decree, a report 
Is sent to the munstfT or Civil Judge having Jmisdlcllon for ncUon 

Steps were taken for the formation of 45 n>ayn pnehayats In 
this district In December 1960 and the first elections were completed 
In January 1961 The set up is as follows — 

B&lia PaBebtrsl Saioltl 


Nytvmrwifli r«l pAnchAymt plrcWcorcml 


1 TUita (Rli filn ) 
S TUUdu 


I B«liQChlmMjU • IUUuP*dJI, 
nhtiDji 4 Brtttu Dhoi II 
9 Aliul«r« 7 PanKNadA. 


8 tlaltu 
S Kohl 


1 Ratpa • Jhak 3 Baladu 4 Kanod 
B Rhahr 


I 'Kapurdi • Bhadkha, 
4 Randrm. 6 llhfisda 


3 Jalljia 


3 DUadkIu 


2?2 


Kyttya Panohayat 


Panchayat oirclea covered 


4 

KavaB 

1 

1 Bhurtm, 2 Dlindha, 3 IMadpura Badvala, 
4 Chlntar ka Par, 5 Kesana 

*> 

Santara 

1 Paren, 2 Khokhar, 3 Kumpaha, 4 
Santara, 5 Khara Par, 6 Kharda Bliaratsmgh 

C 

Sa-wau Padamsingh 

1 Sarvau Padamsingh, 2 Gido, 3 Hara ki- 
Dhani, 4 Kasnmbala Bhatiany 5 Solida, 
C Jajwa ^ 



Barmer Samiti ' 

T 

Banner (To-wn) 

. 1 Banner Agor, 2 Mahavar, 3 Marndi, 

4 Adkha, 5 .Tasai^ i , 

> 

Bhach\ ar 

1 Chadi, 2 Khadeon, 3 Bhachvar, 4 Gaugal, 
6 Indrohj, 6 Sihani, 7 Dharasar 

3 

Bisala 

■i 

1 Bisala, 2 Nand, 3 Suracharna, 4 Derasar, 

6 Bhadres, 6 Gandhar 

1 1 ( ,1 

i 

Bamsar ' ^ 

r 

! 1 Ramsar, 2 Setren, 3 Buthia, 4 Gagaria, 

6 Binde-ka par, G Padi-ka-Par 

^ ) 

< 

1 

Ranigaon f 

1 Ranigaon, 2 Balera, 3 Taratara, 4 

Isrol, 5 ^ San an , r ^ 

j < < ^ 

< 6 

San-wada j 

' ! 

. 1 Sanwada, 2 Booth Jetmalatan, 3 Hathitala 

4 Leelsar, 6 Bachhran, 6 Garal 


‘ M' 

Chohtan Samiti ^ ' 

1 

1 

Bhakasar 

' ) 

“ 1 

I Bhakasar, 2 Hathala, 3 Jharpha, 4 
Pagaha, 6 Panoria, 6 Bhanirana, 7 Aawa 
Tala 1 

2 

\ 

Burhan-ka Tala j 

1 Bnrhen-ka-Tala, 2 Alamsai 3 Gohar-ka- 
Tala, 4 Bmjasar, 5 Dhanau, 6 Sawa, 7 
Itada ' ' 

3 

Cliolitan , 

1 

' 1 Chohtan, 2 Netrad, 3 Konara, 4 Boot, 

5 Aliia, 6 Dhok , , 


Kelnor 

1 Ramian ki Gafan, 2 Kelnor, ^ Na%TOTala 
Jitmalstan, 4 Bedusnr 6 Bijrad, 0 Sarnp- 
ka Tala, 7 Mithan-ka Tala 

3 

Sodwa 

1 Sedwa, 2 Bhanwar, 3 BiSasar, 

4 Sarla, 5 Hnrpahn, 6 Japaha 



Guta Mallani Samiti 

1 

Bamdala 

1 Bamdala, 2 Kekad, 3 Gangnsaia, 4 
Ogala, 6 Bherundi, 6 Khan 

2 > 

Bhunia 

1 Bhunia, 2 Bisarania, 3 Kitnona, 4 Bamnor 
Amir Shah, 6 Ranasar Kalan , 0 Shohhala 

3 

Dhorimana 

, 1. Dhonmona, 2 Jlithra Khurd, 3 Kanja, 

4 Lukhu, 5 Hagato, 0 Dudhu, 7 Lohanva. 
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NjoS* r»Ml>.jr«l I .Delay t plrflM corwwl 


4 

ll 

1 rirmll > JJor CtMravi 3 Arntyali 4 
KhttttUI S PbeUutat Bartyso 

fi 

k r| um 

1 jltuuikannir* * klnUxi* 3 LtmaaJaglr 

4 lt«tao{ um 6 Ldatar 

0 

Hunt ' «JU} j 

1 Oura IfaJUni •* Nagar 3 IUt», 

4 OaodbarKalvi 



P«ebp«dn0*Blti 

1 

JukjI 

t Jaaol ^ Aaada 3 Jaffa 4 Taprr 5 
Tilvani 0 Kalodl 

2 

KiOx i*ti( um 

I K*))'anpum S Doll Kalan 3 A^'ava 

Cboiman 4 fUnradI, 5 KakraTa 

3 

(tii 

1 Koma, 2 UaDdll 3 ffamar KliU KbUn 

4 llaff*«a« C Tbunbali 

4 

{ M.I 1 adrn 

t Pact |>*dm 2 Gojiadl 3 Dudwa 4 

Uangara, fr Cltai^dctfvm 

a 

1 atJu 

1 parto 2 Kanaea 3 Umarlai, 4 Aaoiara 

0 Kitood 

a 

i ataodi 

t Pataudi * SaJUU PadazDjJngh 3 Ka^wai 

4 Dadboairm Jagir 3 Tbob 



8hlr SAtDiU 

1 

Ubl^-iK] 

1 libijad 2 Arang 3 Lodu 4 Kaaltnlr 

3 Stokhap Kalan 

*• 

OAdrm lloid 

1 Suodra 2 Jalaijiffljdja 3 Taalcr 4 
Qadra Jtoad 3 >lcdaar 

3 

Shir 

I kloogcHa 2 fiaioi ka Oaon 3 Krtra, 

4 Quogo 3 Rajdal 0 BUv 7 ^Imboia. 

4 

litTMJll 

1 Uaraacl* * Olmb 3 JbaskiU 4 Balcwa 



Slfldbtri SamJU 

1 

lioda 

1 Hodo 2 Banio GUmaQli 3 fianllata. 

4 KastbaJ C Isimbalkoi^ 

• 

'NoLlurs 

1 f«okluu«, 2 hJiadaaa 3 UebUi 4 ColU 
JetUalotan 6 Waand 6 Chhota 7 A dpi. 

3 

\o*ar 

1 ^oa»’ S 89\auwala 3 Banana Ifaci 

4 Dandali 3 BhnkLa Takbatatnffb 

4 

Pimj-al* 

1 Fanyala Lalan I Paorala Khord 3 
Sada 4 Budala 3 Koahi 

f 

llawatnr 

1 Kawataar 2 Bhivkflr 3 Kudla, 4 Obawa. 

0 Barll 

6 

Gludbarl 

I Biodbarl • Daniban 8 Dhanaa, 4 
JunakUtbakbaeda 3 Ebar* Uabecba. 
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Nya ft Pancliayat' 


Pftnoliftynt- c iiclos covered 


1 Kuehip 
2. Mokfvlbur 
3 Padiu 


Siwana Samiti 

I Indiaiift, J Tliiipnn, 3 Guda, 4 KuHliijjf 

0 Pudaidi Kliiiid 

1 Mokohui, 2 Pftinniuft, 3 Dliiran, 4 
]5hag«ft, a Kaklu, (> Kliai daj) 

1 Jldhodo, J Pndiu, 3 Ivundal, 4 Dlmma, 
Van 


4 Samdaii 


o Ajit 
o Sn\nua 


1 bumdnn, 2 Bainsiii, 3 Knmmvas, 4 
Scvali, a Jcllinntan, 0 Kaiiidnsipuia 

1 Ajit, 2 ]{ainpuru, 3 Mnjlial, } Kotnii 

1 Smaiia, 2 Dt\andi, 3 Golia, 4 Mcli 
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CHAPTER XIV 
EDUCATION AND CULTURE 

Hlitarlcil Bdclrcroinid 

Before the adienl oi westoo education, there were few 
people who could read mid write. Education wa*. In fact, craft- 
orientated. In BOmo of the temple* the Brahman children were 
taught the scriptures and the sona of petty chief* and /ogfnfijr* 
learned the nrta of war from special Inrtiuctors. The only IniUtn 
tiona which could properly be lenncd school* were Iho Marwari 
poskaU, where the *ona of the merchant and trading community 
learned the fundamentals of arlthinetlc and book keeping. 

These poshals or paihxhalta were single-teacher institutions 
the teacher (guru) being generally supported by donations in kind 
from the community rarely. If ever did he rccch-c payment In cash. 
AdmIssloiis were generally made on the occasion of the Cmcsh 
Chauth festival, and it was customary to fete the guru on this day 
every year 

remale education was totally neglected, nor were there any 
facilities for sections of the community other than those ntated above. 

The first faint glimmerings of education on modem line* did 
not appear till after the upheaval of 1857 by 1868 twa vernacular 
schools had been establlsbed by the Jodhpur Darbar at Banner and 
Jasol, respectively where there were abont 100 atuderta. These 
yere among the first to be set up In the entire princely State. For 
some 20 years these were the only schools In the a ea then In 
1886-7, three more vernacular schools were established at Chohtan. 
Gum Mallanl and Stodbari resilecllvely Later in 18 >8, an anglo- 
vemacnlar primary school wtt opened at Balotra. 

! ( 

> The five schools In Mallanl district, thongh oj ened by tho 
Govenunent, were lelt to depend on the support of the local public 
and the school at Slndhari was closed In 1893 when the fagln/art of 
that area withdrew their assistance. Tosslbly because of hlj, the four 
remaining Stale^spencd school* were transferred to tie charge of 
the Superintendent J'bt Public ' Instruction In 1902 3 Meanwhile, 



plivatc schools Iiad been opened at several places and the Darbar 
established two new schools at Siwana and Shiv, respectively. 


Ihus, m 1906, the iollowing schools were in existence in the 
areas now forming Banner distnct — 


DABBAR SCHOOLS 

BRIVATE 

SCHOOLS 

Location 

No. of pupils 

Location 

No of pupils 

Balotra (t'nj^lo-vcniacula)) 

48 

Balotiti 

60 

Bartner 

40 

Barmtr 

90 

Clulitan 

dO 

Banner 

06 

Oura Jlallani 

24 

Cliohlan 

60 

Jasol 

sa 

Jobol 

00 

Siw an u 

07 ' 

Pachpadro 

3 

Shxv 

12 

Pa oh) adra 

20 

I’RRATE SCHOOLS 

Location 


No of pupils 


Paclipadin (anglo-vcxnacular) 

O 



■'In receipt of State assistance. 


Educational facilities were slowly unproved during the first 
half of the present century, but actual figures for successive decades 
are not available as the annual Administration Reports of Jodhpur 
State do not give separate figures for the constituent districts 
However, there is mention of a girls’ lower middle school bemg opened 
at Balotra m 1928-9 and a girls’ primary school at Banner m 1931-32 
The latter was raised to middle school standard in 1950-51 

Schools were generally opened by the Darbar on special 
occasions such as princely birthdays and marriages In order to 
maintain a high standard of teachmg, the educational authorities 
insisted that all teachers possess certificates of competency signed 
by an officer of the Department and that the ratio of pupils to 
teachers should not exceed 40 1 These instructions also applied 
to pnvate schools 

r 

r By 1951, with the reorganization of educational facihties 
following the formatioir of Rajasthan, some of the district schools 
^vere., upgraded.- The middle schools at Banner and Balotra were 
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mlscd to high school status and two primary schools at Uartncr and 
Slwana bocaine middle tchooU. Thorc tyaa also one middle school 
for girls at Barmer as tvell as girls primary schools at Balotra 
Pachpadra and Snesuto. Only one school — at Pachpadm — was 
listed as a Vernacular primary school There were In all 
29 lower primary schools at the following places Barmer (3), Asada, 
Chohtan Chull Dhorlmana Gum Malbnl Jasol Raitlgaon Sindhan, 
Slyanl Baleua Gunga Asotra Dalotm 12) Kitbod kanann Pachpadra 
Salt Unc, Parlu Sarwarl, Ajil GuranaU Khondap Mohalsar, 
Motisan Rnhhi and Samdarl Tims In 1951 at the start of tlie 
first phn period there were only 38 schools In the district serving a 
total population of more than 44r000 

GENERAL EDUCATION 

During the first and second Plan periods educational facilities 
hare been steadily espanded though It was not till 1955 that tho 
office of a Deputy Insjxxtor of Schools was established at Barmer 
This office was mlscd to an Inspectorate In 1957 The Inspector of 
Schools svas at first assisted by a Deputy Inspector who was 
Ineharge of the middle schools and five Sub-Deputy Inspccton, 
stationed at Banner Balotm Chohtan, Smnnn and Shiv, reqi^lvdy 
for the primary cchools On the formation of the Panchajat Samitios 
in 1959 coatrol of the pnraary schools, except seven schools In Barmer 
and Balotra towns, was entrusted to them The posts of SnbJJeputy 
Inspectors were abolished and Instead each samlti was ^ven an 
Education Extension Officer to supervise the running of the schools. 
Thus, there arc eight of these officers in the district The Inspector of 
Schools and the Deputy Inspector are available to the as 

consultants and they also control the middle nnd high schools as well 
as seven primary schools m Banner nnd Balotm which have not been 
handed over to the new local bodies. 

Tho progress of education in recent years may be gauged from 
the following table showing the number of InstiluHons — 


Typo of Institution 
nigli Pchool 

Higbor B«ot»dory 6c1k>o1 
^Iddlo 6o]rool 
Prim*ry School 


IPCOSi 1MM7 

* 2 


S 

13 


5 

3 


Ifl 

102 


IS 

425 





Primary SchoolQ ^ < r, i 

The mcreaee'in the number of primary schools' has been fairly 
rapid; specially since the Inspectorate was set up Lack oh suitable 
''buildings is an obstacle 'to' the setting up of .new. schools, as are the 
difficulties of coniinunlcation in the interior and the shortage of 
qualified teachers '’U' i ' t 

Of the 425 primary schools m existence at the end of 1960-61, 
seven (five m Barmer and two m Balotra) were directly controlled 
by the Inspector of Schools, and the foUowmg numbers by the vanous 
panchayat samities. 

Chohtan 51, Pachpadra 56, Siwana 58, Shiv 36, Barmer 62, 
Baitu 44, Sindhan 45 and Gura Mallani 66 These figures include 
three girls’ primary ' schools at Pachpadra,' Samdari and Siwana, 
respectively Girls are also admitted to the other primary schools, 
but^tlieir ‘total number is at present very small 

: . A total of 28 primary schools are nm on basic school lines, and 
15 of these have facilities for teaching crafts 
,/ ; 

The total number of teachers m the primary schools in 1960-61 
was about 464 and the total enrolment in the neighbourhood of 14688 

Midffie Schools 

f ^ , 

'Witlim a period of 10 years the number of middle schools has 
.risen from 3 to 25 Twenty-two - of these ,are directly under the 
District Inspector of Schools and the remaining three, which are girls’ 
schools, arc controlled by the Deputy Inspectress of Schools, Jodhpur 
The girls’ schools are at Banner, Balotra and Siwana and the others 
at the followmg places . m'’ ’’i' - 

Banner (^), Gadra Road, Pachpadra, Jasol, Khandap, Mokalsar, 
Kotrij, Kanana, Baitu, Gura Mallani, Gunga, Bisala, Balotra, Karma- 
was, ' Parlii, Dhorimana, Ajit, Kawas and Ramgaon The total 
number of students in the girls’ middle schools is 957 and the number 
of teachers 32 The other middle schools have a sanctioned teaching 
strength of 185 and a total enrolment (1960-61 figures) of 6,644. 

Higher Secondary and High Schools 

In 1951, the district had two high schools, at Barmer and 
Balotra. The high school at Barmer has smee been converted into a 
multi-purpose higher secondary school A new high school has been 
opened at Siwana and higher secondary schools at Samdari and 
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Oiohlan, rej^ccthrly Ja addlHcti, then it an STC 
fTcathtn TiaSnlnj; In-tltutSon) at SlaTsaa ' „ 

Hie telal nufliUJ o^ EtudeaU attending theje Kboola I- M22 

tad there are la iH fC teachers 

1 ' 

The t*D most Important Inatltutloni arc those at Banner and 
Balotra ' The Banner tehool, originally a primary school, became a 
middle tjrool In IWS and was raised to high jchool status the 
foncmdns jear The butidlng was enlarged la 1952 53 and again In 
1955 56, tthen a new btoch was added In August 1955 It became a 
multi purpose higher secondntj Khooh The khool has a library 
with more than 3,f00 tools cad well equipped science laboratories. 
Commerce is also taught. , 

The Bdotra school cam** Info eslitence in 1898 as cn anglo- 
vtmaculor primary nchooh It *as raised to middle school standard 
b 1931 and to o high school la 1951 Girl students are adrmtted to 
the school, which b 1960.61 bad 287 atudeots on the rolls There la 
a library of more than 3,200 bools and three hostels one of them for 
backward class students who rue not charged for board and lodgbg. 

Apart Cron the Balotra hostels boarding facilities for students 
oombg from the sIHajes have been provided at the following placco— 
Banner (2 hoarding bouses) Jajol, Khandap Siwana, Cura Mallanl, 
Saradorl and Balotra All these are recognised Institutions. There 
nre nlio two other bonrdlng houses nk Barmer tnd two at Balotra 
managed , by Trusts. There ore no boardbg facilities for girl 
studeata. , , 

OoDeies 7 ' ' ' III! 

The district has no college- students desirous of higher 
education tminUy go to Jodhpur 

' ' r- , HI ( ji I 1 J 

Prlrate Schools 1 1 m , i 

There Is a totd of 41 privpto schools (poihalt) which are'ruh 
on the same lines as 'government kiooU. Their total enrolment & 
1960.61 was about 3,500 Some of them tench up to the higher 
•ccon^jy^ptiige but most are primary ichoolj ^ 

Utmtf ’f M FT { nJ r (f T fyf mg J , f , J , 

' In'' tha'OaSui' of 1901, b Jodhpur 'stale 54 per cent ''of the 
populatlr^JO per cent of the maltf and OJ per cunt of thi females— 
were returned a* able to reed lad write and la rwpee* of llttraey 
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Jodhpur stood second among the 20 States and chief-ships of 
Rajasthan No separate figures for the Mallani area were, of course, 
available in this and succeeding Censuses, so it is not possible to 
estimate with any degree of accuracy the extent of literacy in this 
area. However, as it lay in a remote and neglected part of the State 
and schools were fewer in number than in most other districts, it 
IS safe to assume that the percentage was below the general average 

The slow growth of educational facilities over the first half of 
the century meant that little improvement could be registered in the 
sphere of literacy Thus, in the Census of 1951, only 6 2 per cent of 
the population was found to be literate (able to read and write 
simple letters m any senpt) The percentage among males 
was 11 and among females only 0 66. Also, the percentage 
was much higher in the urban areas than in the rural 
areas, bemg 24 80 (males 43 40 and females 4.20) in the 
former as against 4 7 per cent (males 8 5 and females 0.37) in the 
villages These figures do not include partial literates i.e , who can 
read but not write Only five distncts in Rajasthan had a lower 
percentage of literacy. 

Educational Standaids 

In 1951 there were only 348 persons m the district (302 males 
and 46 females) who had passed the Middle School examination, 
matnculates numbered 182 (172 males and 10 females) 32, (30 males 
and 2 females) had passed the Intermediate exammatioii and 31 
(28 males and 3 females) were graduates There were three post- 
graduates, eight qualified lawyers and only twO qualified doctors 
This shows the stage of education reached in individual cases, i.e., 
the matnculates are not included in the list of those havmg passed 
the Middle School examination. ' 

The position will, of course, have greatly improved as a result 
of the rapid increase in the number of schools during the Plan 
periods, but the figures given underline the fact that, up to 1951, 
educational facilities were extremely inadequate 

Education ol Girls 

In the whole district there are only three girls’ primary 
schools at Samdari, Siwana and Pachpadra and three middle schools 
at Banner, Siwana and Balotra, respectively The primary schools 
are under the control of the respective panchayat samities while the 
workmg of the middle schools m supervised by the t)eputy Inspectress 
of Schools at Jodhpur 
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The middle fdiool at Barmer Btarted lla exlsteiKe ta a ^gle 
tcacber primary school about 1931 and was raised to middle school 
status la 1950-51 In 1950-61 It had 14 teachers and 400 students. 
The Balotra school was opened In 1928 9 and became a middle school 
in 1958 It has nine teachers and 326 students. The third middle 
school nt Shcana came Into eatlsteoce in 1930 os a primary 
school andjwas raised to a middle school In July 1959 It has nine 
teachers and 258 students. 

Thus the facilities for the education of girls aro very limited. 
In theory girls nrc admitted to the ordinary schools but In practice 
few parents arc laJdng advantages of this, so that progress In regard 
to slrls education la far from satisfactory To Induce parents to 
allow their girls to attend the village schools there is a scheme In the 
third Plan to appoint “School Mothers” whose presence far the 
schools will, ii Is felt rcaisnre orthodoi parents that special care win 
be tahen of their childrctL Alao in the third Plan arc scholarship 
schemes for girls and provision for the construction of qnsrtcfs for 
lady teadiers who, In the absence of this facility, have been reluctant 
to accept village postings 

Edneailon ol Bachnard Olasscs 

Children belonging to backward classes aro admitted to all 
sdiools. Their number is small but growing. Scholarships to 
deserving sfudenls of these sections of the community are given 
through the agency of the Samaj Kalyan Vibbog. 

Frolsssiaiul Schools 

The only professional school in the district Is a basis S.TC 
School (Teachers Training School) at Slwana, which was set up la 
I959-<0 It has six teachers and 100 atudents on the roUa. AH 
the students receive stipends. The institution is controlled by the 
District Inspector of Schools 

Eodai Ednoatlon 

TUI quite recenUy the only organized social education acUvl 
ties in the district were in tho bled: areas where mobile vans moved 
from vUlaga to vlllago ahowtug educational films and arranging concerts 
and dramas svith developmrat themes Several such shows are 
organized under tho Government of India s Five Year Plan Publicity 
Programme 

It was not UU 1958 that n Social Education Officer was 
appointed under the inspeetor of Schools, charged with tho task of 
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organizing Women’s and cMdem’s club, etarting adult literacy 
classes; and undertaking a^ed'fco^ i^ucatibn activities. • With the 

^ j J# ^ ' f-Lte? *' Li >-*J • 


foster, this jnovement By the end of 1960-61,'^ a total of 112 adult 
literacy 'centres had been started/ 5? youth ^clubs, 19 'children’s clubs 
and 12 mahila mandals opened and* 17 ’cbntre^ ' established for training 
rural youth leaders. There were 56 radio'' forums a"s 'well as 15 
hbrarife^ and readmg rooms restabhshed,imder^ the .programme. 

?OnOijC_ i,, jr ■> r ^ „.r< <- f, F>p _ 

OiPr?3“ThUs, very, short period .consid^able progress has been 
recorded in the] sphere of soci^ education, y/hich is a yj^ necessary 
adjunct to, the programme of ^planned ‘.bevelbpmeni , ' ‘ ^ 

“ - ' ‘ 'i 

c 'j ’-I r CXJl/rpRH - I'-i ■' r . _j ^ 

^ > ft' ''"I'- '■(.1 1 ' , . I 

jiteraturep^ , ... <-i . ^ m 

‘ ‘t''- 9 /] to T' f r ^ o _ 3 

t■^!^ o''‘For the chieftains and .jagirdars of^ Malla^, encouragement of 
the arts was a luxury they could ill afiord, , ] Poets, , novelists and 
musicians bora in the area tended to gravitate to Jodhpur/ whera 
their gifts could be appreciated and duly” rewarded ' Hence in thif 
^frfea thisre" 'IS' 'almost a complete lack of npfed , writers, ^larfists and 
musicians. ^ The only vtwp names Lthat stand j.qut, are ^diose of the 
difigal'^poets/IshwardasjfBarhatand Badridan Ahda. ^T' ^e,iormer’s 
best known work is ‘.■Han Ras”,‘ which <h^ a religious theme. He 
was bom in the village of Bhadresh, eight miles from Banner, and 
lived in the 16th century. Badridan Ahda wrote poems about 
Jagmal, MaUmath. and .^yiramdeo}^ the brother Mallmath. 
t'Vfwrmay^’’, inj .praise^ of ^Viramd^, is regarded as .his best, work, 
lit is not known ,ln which .century -he hy^ . ;j t >; v ; 

Even today 18 almost a co^lete l^k' of higher cultural 
activity and no society for the promotidn'^of the arts ekists. The 
rural areas, however, have their own folk hterature and dances, 
which have been described in the chapter “The People”. 

, f.L„ !\r , " _ ';j r v/f 1_. '> J '< 


Libi^ttes & "Museums''' '9 >''' i , - , 

chcjr,o ' , ^ ,,, I , ’ ' 

. . ,, At Banner there is a "District Library as well as a Sarvajanik 

bbraty" Balotr'a has tiyree/librari^ ’"' TTie CoUectorate as ^ell as 
several school's' aW have librane^s‘^^‘ There' is' no musdum/ 


■' fif"', 




■'I t 'T) r’ r-> \ f) ■< . - }.’ 


■ 0 ' ’ . , ' ^ .1 , 3 ,, 



CHAPTER XV 

MEDICAL AND PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICES 
EARLY HISTORY 

Before the Introdoction of European methods of treatment 
the practice of medicine in this area «Tia princlpall> In the hands of 
four cbssca of medical men The moat numerous uere the yaUJ 
or Hindu phj'sidans manv of ^hom were cxtrcrael) skilled la herbal 
remedies and follo^xd the Aj'un'edic sj'stem of medldnc Their 
practical knov.lcdgc as wrll as ancient texts ncre passed on from 
father to son The tiaklmt or Muslim phvsloans uere mainly of the 
Unani school arwi here too the profession sx-ns hereditary Some of 
these hakims are raid to have come from as Xrr oIT ns Delhi The 
third class was the Pansaris or ^ttora, nho were prcsvnbiDg chemists 
and the fourth consisted of ascetics nho claimed, by virtue of their 
great piety to have power over disease and evil spints Their 
methods by la Incantations, charms and symbols. 

Surgery had from ancient times been brgcly in the bands of 
barbers, but Zurrahs or Mosllni surgeons were also practising la the 
19th centurv and amputations were often porformed b> Rajput 
vwordsmen some of whom could cut through a Umb with one sweep 
The slump was generally Immersed in boiling oil to prevent 
hacmerrhoge Eye treatment "ns largely the preserve of the Marwar 
Sathim and Ukto hailing from bO|at were much in demand for cataract 
operations. 

The first dispensarv on modem lines In the area was opened 
at Jasol in 1870 Lt Col Adams Administrative Medicnl Ofitcer 
m Rajputana al the hme, slates that In 1897 the dispensary treated 
69 in patients and ^4 839 out paUents and that 289 operations were 
performed 

Another dispensary was opened ot the Pachpadra salt station 
in January 1879 It was Intended primarily for the benefit of the 
employed of the salt vvorla but no member of the public was turned 
away In 1897 the dapensaty had a total of 67 In patients and 1434 
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out-patients and 79 opciatious weie performed A third dispensary 
was opened at Baimei town in May 1893 Four years later it 
rccoided a total of 12 in-patieuts, 2,529 out-patients and’ 190 opeia- 
tions pcrfoinied 

In 1915-16, the dispensary at Jasol was moved to iieaiby 
Balotra From its very mception m 1870, this dispensary had run 
a branch at Tilwara on the occasion of the annual fair 

‘ r 

Up to 1947, these three dispensaries were the only ones m 
existence in this area In 1905-6, the’ dispensaries treated a total 
of 138 m-patients and 9,014 out-patients In 1920-21, the figure for 
out-patients had risen to 12,664 but there were only 79 m-patients 
A total of 435 major and 4,280 minor operations were performed 
There was no appreciable change m these figures up to 1940, but in 
1950 the dispensaries had a total of 206 m-paticnts and 74,169 out- 
patients Under the Five Year Plans medical facilities were 
increased, so that in 1960-61 there were 583 in-patients and 1,01,167 
out-patients 

Pleas by the people to the Jodhpur Darbar for the setting up 
of more dispensaries were turned down on the ground of lack of 
funds A petition presented in 1930 on behalf of the people of Shiv 
evoked no response and a similar appeal from Siwana met with a 
like fate although a local businessman offered a donation of Rs 20,000 
for a dispensary building and the Hakim pledged himself to raise 
Rs 30,000 from the general public 

Thus, for the most part, prior to the formation of State of 
Rajasthan, medical facilities were largely available only through 
vaids and hakims and, of course, the practitioners of traditional 
remedies which had little or no basis in science 

GENERAL STANDARD OF HEALTH 


Vital Statistics 

Records of births and deaths are maintained only by the 
municipalities at Barmci and Balotia. but even these recoids arc 
incomplete as the citizens aie lax in notifying the authorities Such 
informal ion as is available is largely obtamed from the hospitals and 
dispensaries and places of disposal of the dead 

According to the Report of the Directorate of Medical and 
Health Services for 1960, in that yeai the total number of recorded 
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Tbfic fiyure* fhew thot tht roain cnuscs cf dooUi ara the 
•pnitK ft'Trfl iMpJrotory diiCfls-> and mahnn Small pox and 
iholrra r<n lona11> airumc epidemic form 


The follouing table ihou* the ttrtal numbers of rtcerded blrthi 
and deaths In the municipal areas In recent jTara — 
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Ijongevlty 

A sample survey conducted duiing the 1951 Census showed 
that 48 5 per cent of the population were under 15 years of age, 
30 6 per cent were between 15 and 34 years, 15 5 per cent between 
35 and 54 years und only 5,4 per cent were above 55 years of age 
In a population which is growing fast, it is inevitable that the 
percentage of those under 15 years of age should be large However, 
the big drop after 34 years suggests that the expectation of life is 
rather low One of the main reasons is undoubtedly the and nature 
of most of the tract ^and its extremes of temperature Life is 
extremely hard, especially in the sandy north and west of the distnct, 
and the people are engaged in a constant struggle for survival. 
Paradoxically enough, the rigours of the clirrmte keep them relatively 
free from the common diseases while at the same time making them 
age rapidly 

} r 

The dwellers of the east, round the Luni, have less of a 
struggle for existence, but this is a malarious tract and the constitu- 
tions of the people have been undermined over the generations Lt 
Col Adams, in his Medico-Topographical Account of the Western 
Rajputana States, published m 1900, states* “In years of . heavy ram- 
fall, when the river overflows its banks, the prevalence of (malaria) 
fever is so great, and it continues for so long into the cold weather, 
that I have frequently seen the entire population suffermg more or 
less from its effects and hardly able to sow the wheat, although very 
little more than scattermg the seed over the vast area fertilized by 
the silt carried down by the monson floods was required from the 
husbandman to produce -an excellent crop” 

The eradication of malaria and the extension of medical 
facihties generally would undoubtedly increase the expectation of 
hfe. 


Common diseases 

The foUowmg table shows the number of patients treated at 
the various hospitals and dispensanes for the more common diseases 
durmg 1960-61* — 


Malaria 

4,231 

Tuberoulosia 

614 

Dvsenterv 

2,640 

Infectious hepatitis 

129 

Influenza 

137 

Venereal Diseases 

191 

Small-pox 

43 

Cataract 

161 

Trachoma 

439 

Gloucoma 

88 
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Thcso fipurci arc not comprahenBh'e Oiijlltcd are some 
respiratory diseases as hronchllts and pneumonia which claim a largo 
percentage of patients os well as d Jong list of other ailments 
Fcparalc figures for which ore noi available ^ 

The most common diseases arc thewe of the respiratory tract 
ihtlr Incidence being ^cr> high In ilw cold winter months, and malaria 
The nomher of mahrin cascB rises slcepl> In >*car3 cfigood rainfall 
pariicuhrl) If there are floodi In the LnnI 

An anti malarial unit with headquarters at Jalorc has been 
opentlng In the district for some jeirs imder the National Malaria 
Control T»rr>gnmmc Durlntf the jear under re\icw a spleen sur^'cy 
was conducted In 30 vlihges and 4 047 children were examined Also 
0 total of 31 4 n houses were sprayed under the programme 
htabria patients necounted for 12 per cent of the total number of 
patients attending the vanous hwpinis ond dispensaries no separate 
figures arc to be had for those attending the a^Tjcvcdlc aushekihalsax 
and of courjc Inrpe number* of sufferers In village# away from the 
medical centres were unable to receive Uealmeota Since 
Mdfch I9fi0 the Control Programme ha# been replaced by the 
MaloHo Eradication rrogromme A Unit has been posted at Banner 
with It# sphere of operation comprising the districts of Banner and 
/flflsalmcf 

The ontl TB compoign is conducted through Itinerant teams 
of BCG vaednators. In P59*€0 n total of 67,252 persons underwent 
the tuberculin test and 10 627 were v-aednated In the vast, open 
space# this dJscate Is not very common mo t of the case# reported 
being In the towns and evpcdnily omong women who lead clditered 
lives 


As may be expected In a sandy area where high winds blow 
for most of the year eye dIteases particularly trachoma are 
prevalent The dependence ol the people gcnerall) on unsafe 
drinking water supplies have given rise tonuraeroiia stomach and bowel 
complaints dy’senlcry and diarrhoea being very common In Shiv 
tehsll where In some places the only sources of drlnUng water arc 
ponds the people suffer much from guinea wonn and hepatitis 

Epidemics of measles typhoid fever and chicken pox are of 
occasional occurrenco and there has. fortunately been no major 
emtbreak of cholera In recent years Small pox is on ever present 
threat, but li being diccked by a steady campaign of vaccmatlon 
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Teams of vaccinators, formerly attached to the hospitals and dispensa- 
ries, are now under the control of the panchayat samities, who send 
, them wherever an outbreak is threatened During 1959-60, a total 
) ^9,519 vaccinations were recorded - 

irt- 

Two Health Inspectors have been posted in the district, one 
at Barmer and the other at Balotra Their duty is to inspect food',\ 
rghee, sweets, etc offered foi public sale and to notify the health 
authonties in tlie event of a disease breaking out in epidemic forn^ 

Inlimiities 

In the 1951 Census Reports, the following figures are given of 
persons suffering fiom major infirmities — 


In family 

3Ii los 

Fcmateg 

Total 

Blinrlnesc 

230 

210 

440 

Deftf mutisni 

44 

23 

67 

In6anit\ 

4R 

27 

76 

LeproGj 

11 

3 

14 


There are no special institutions in the district catering for 
the needs of these groups of sufferers Many of them are forced to 
take to begging for a hvelihood 


HOSPITALS AND DISPENSARIES 


Eospitrls 

There aie only three hospitals in the district — one at Banner, 
one at Balotra and the third at Pachpadra The Banner hospital, 
started as a dispensary in 1893, is under the control of a medical 
officer v.'th the designation of Civil Assistant Surgeon (Class I) Tlie 
hosp.tal lirs a sanctioned staff of two other doctors, a staff nurse, 
midwife and two compounders There arc 24 beds for in-patients 
There is a pathological laboratory which in 1959-60 carried out 241 
c' am nations 

The Balotra hospital has a sanctioned staff of one doctor, a 
niidwifc and t\'o compounders It has nine beds Neither of the 
hospnar h X-Ray facilities, so that serious cases of bone fracture 
have to he sent to Jodhpur 
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TJjc Sail Depnrtmcnl of llie Go'cmmcnt of Ipdia had Its own 
hoxplul nt Paclipadrn for (In. bciipfil of employees of llie salt w’orlj 
On April 1st 106 (» the S.tlt rXinilrtcnl «3S tnlcn mcr h> Raiiuthan 
Gmcmnicnl and sino. then the Salt Oepariment has control over this 
IjospiUil lUc Directorate of Medical and Health Services has not 
j-cl taken o\rr Ihh hcTrftal Ai present the staff consists of a 
compounder a ward bo) and s midwife The Medical Officer, from 
rachpadni cltv makes periodical vitiU 

DUptiLcnc 

The c have been set up at the following pbces — 

Banner iff) 

The R At th pen.^ oi Baimcr has one doi-lor and a 
compounder and a tcvond <li pentar) at the Police Lines is under 
Ihe chirpe of i ci mpi rmt or The d >ctor posted at the C 
ilLpciuar> is oImj in H irifC of a dlspcstar> for check, post 
staff at narmtr 

Simna 

This difpensan hns a dc<tor a compouader tad t 
midwife Th-re irr Wd*. It was established in September 

Pachradrt 

Tlie staff hriT compri’T^ i doctor a dal and a compounder 
Ihe dL<i<n‘5irj was cstiihh^hcd onij In August 1955 

imsrT Hoillh Centres 

Tim lias onK fl^^ primary licalth centres fhese are at 

follows — 

Qoufta 

The lanctinncd staff here consists of two doctors four mtdwivM 
e health visitor a sanitary inspector an auxiliary health worker and 
five compounders 
fnmdori 

There is a doctor asMSlcd hj n compounder and four midwWos 

Mandnl 

Tlic aanctioned strciisUi Is Uic same os in the case of the 
Saradari centre 

ti A foHrtSi pt!mar> licaitli centre h being ret up nt Cura Mallani 
There hns been some dlfncully in rccruiUng slalT for these centres- In 
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April, 1961 all the posts of midwivcs were lying vacant and the Samdari 
di'^ncnsarv had no doctor and that at Gunga only one Posts were 
also l>ing vacant in the other categories of staff. 

Aid Posts 

In April, 1961 tsvo aid posts were in existence at Bhakasar 
and Shiv, each in the charge of a compounder 

Other luskitutionB 

Maternity and child welfare centres have been set up at Barmer 
and Balotra, each with a staff consisting of a health visitor and 
inidv ife At Banner there is also an auti-tabic centre and a family 
planning centre 

All the above named hospitals, dispensaries and other institu- 
tions are under the contiol of a District Medical and Health Oflicei 
stationed at Jalore 

The following table shows the total number of in-paticnts and 
out-patients treated in the hospitals and dispensaries of the distnct 
during selected years of the peiiod 1950-60 — 


iTcar 



In I'tliLiitr 

Out 1 wirnti 

1P5J 


. 
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J ,08,526 

IPS'-. 



38S 

70 03 ! 

1 'r.S 



A22 

T'>,7 U 

I'.t.o 



.ShS 

1,01.107 


fn 1959, the latest yeai for which figures aic available, the 
dniK aNcrr^e cut-dooi aUendance at the Banner hospital was 273, 
at the Balotra hospital 155, at the Siw.ina dispensary 92, at Pachpadra 
5*4 and nt the Sh’v dtspensniy ? It is interesting in this tonnection 
to tonipaio these attendance figures willi those foi the Jasol (later 
Balotra) va 1 Bsimor cUspcti'-nrics in the fust tlircc decades of the 
trnfuiv In "’95 06. tlic Jasol dispcns ii\ liad an average dnilv 
out-door .ittondanee of 47 46 nncl that at Bnrnier 47.28 In 1915-16, 
when ilic Ja^ol disjieiiNary w.,s tninsfoncd to Balotra, tlic attendance 
at tfic ua.t. 30 8! and tint at the Ilarnici disjicnsary 56.30 

I ho figntrs for 1920 21 were "042 and 57 1 1. rcsp^'ctivcly. and in 1930-31 
flaw 'n'ra 35 s 4f, lo pc^poclucK. 


In tilt’ I 
U I'.n cert to 

t'' i I f\ fi 


!*'’ df\ tde. attendance at tlio hospit.aK {i.T, lliictu.'itcd 
f' t, notice dde inuenng ui of e'ccptionnl 

I oIui‘ of Ok fcant\ mons am 
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CENTRAL GOVERNMENT INSTITimONS 


RaOmr DlipenttT 

There are iwo dlspcniarica ooc at Barraer and the 
other at Samdart. aoldy for railway employees and their 
lamiUcs The Samdan dispensary is In the charge of an 
<\£slstant Surgeon that at Banner has a stall comprising an Assistant 
Snrgcon, compounder, nurse, dal and dresser The dispensaries arc 
small and deal only with ordinary Illnesses. Serious cases are sent 
to Jodhpur The jurisdiction of the Banner dispensary fa from 
Barmer to Monahao statlotu all stations on the nusln UtK from Ajit 
to Utarlal and also those rxi the Pachpodra branch hne come under 
the Samdari dispensary A medical van visits each station once a 
weeL In case of emergency the doctor travels by trolly If no train 
is running at the time. 

These two dispensaries treated a total of I04(M cates in 1958 
11,463 case In 1959 and 10437 cases in I960 

INDIGC,NOUS S^SlIJvf OP MCDiaNT. 

In 194344, the then State of Jodhpur extended govemincnt 
patronage to certain ayurvedic oosAodAnly’as Thus, In 1952 53 
there were six of these institutions located at Paebpadra. PatodI 
Samdari, Mokalsar, Balotra and Jasoi, respectively By April 1961 
the number had risen to 21 each In the charge oi a qnalllied voldyw 
The work of the aushadhalxas Is supervised by an Ayiavedic 
Inspector with besdquartcra at 3odbpur The location of these 
Institutions, and ibe number of patients trented in each in 1960-61 is as 
loUows.— 
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Jm <4 
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llAmMi' 


r*c]ir«JrA. 
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Harsani 

Shoo 
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Bisalft 
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13,956 

Dhonmana 

BarmcJ 

17,692 

Baitu 

Barmcr 

326 

Ko'pras 

Barmor 

683 

Balotra 

Pachpadra 

1 124 


Summary of Medical Facilities 

At the time of the Census of 1951, there were only eight 
registered medical practitioners and 1 1 vaidyas, 1 midwife and 1 nurse 
m the district Wdiile figures for the 1961 Census are not yet 
available, the position docs not appear to have greatly improved, and 
the percentage of doctors to total population is less than 2:100,000. 
Though the population is sparse, the area of the district is vast and 
shortage of medical facilities is acutely felt The position is not so 
bad in the towns and along the railway route generally, but in the 
remote villages the people have no proper medical facilities, allopathic 
or mdigenous, and rely on the Bhopas, Sadhs and other exponents of 
age-old remedies which are meffective in most cases and often 
aggravate the condition of the sick 

Fortunately, the people of a desert area have strong constitu- 
tions as a result of the constant struggle for existence The scattered 
nature of the population, also,’ has made it easier for the authorities 
to check the spread of epidemics 

Eesearch Centres 

There are no medical and public health research centres m the 
district and the only institution which disseminates knowledge on 
health is the family planning centre at Farmer 

SANITATION 

In the rural areas, where water is scarce and infinitely precious, 
.lie climate very dry and healthy and the average number of houses 
in a village small, sanitary conditions arc far better than in the 
wetter and less sparsely populated parts of the State 

Before the formation of the present district, only in the 
municipal towns of Farmer and Balotra w'as much attention paid to 
•sanitation, but in recent years, under the community development 
programme, clTorts have been made in certain areas to improve 
drinking water aiipply and to keep the streets free from garbage 



Main AciWtlM 

The ocliMiici of the Wo munlcipolltics In the sphere erf lanJta 
lion arc descrihed In detail In the chapter on Local Sclf-Oovcnuncnt 
Some of the more Important ofpccu mfl>, honc\‘er be mentioned 
here 


A post of Sanitar) Impecior under the Banner municipality 'ft*as 
created In IWM9 He Is responsible for the gencrol cleanliness of 
the 10^171 The Inspector at pro ent emplo>s 67 weepers, ^^ho arc 
dbtrlbtilod nmong the four wardt of the munldpol area the ^-erk In 
ench uard betng supor\itcd b) a iamadar A similar amngcmcat 
cxIsU in Bfllolra totvTi 

Piped ViHtcr supply is aa-allablc ont> at Barmer and Balotrs. 
The v^-ater Is Mitered but not chlorinated and supply la restricted to 
tu-o hours m the morning and two hours in the cacnfng. Elsewhcro 
steps have been taken to Improve muter supply by disinfecting mrlli, 
and, In some cnees cmorlng them However In a very large number 
of vlUogcs the people arc glnd enough to drink from any source of 
supply ptovaded U lx not too unpleasant to the taste and, the shortage 
being 60 acute men and animals often dnnl from the same source 

The health outhorliics make eloborate orrangemeBts for water 
suppl> and canitatlon at the TUmam cattle fair every jtar In order to 
check the outbreak of in> dlccanc In epidemic form. The task of 
providing sudi arrangements at other fairs and mc las has been 
entrusted to the pancha>-al samIUcs 



CHAPTER XVI 

SOCIAL WELFARE AND PUBUC LIFE 
SOCIAL WELFARE 


Labour Welfare 

As there is no large industry in the district, the vanous labour 
laws relating to working conditions, wages, provident fund and 
insurance, accident, sickness and maternity benefits, etc , have no 
application It has been left to private employers to provide such 
amenities as they think fit, and as many employers in the small 
mdustrial units are running their enterprises on a near-marginal 
basis the tendency to exploit labour is, perhaps, mevitable. The only 
exception is m the case of the Pachpadra Salt Works which, being 
under the management of the Government of Rajasthan, pays higher 
wages and provides better workmg conditions and amemties such as 
rest sheds etc 

Until there is more of mdustrialization, which will bring 
labour legislation into force^ httle can be done m the sphere of labour 
welfare except through mdividual effort by employers 


Pxohibitiou 

Apart from drinking in public, there is no restriction on the 
consumption of hquor There is no shop m the area selling foreign- 
type wines and spirits, a total of 16 shops sell country liquor. There 
are also 89 licensed shops for the sale of opium and three shops sell 
hemp drugs The following table shows the extent of the consump- 
tion of intoxicants in the district from 1955-56 to 1960-61 — 


(FjgurpB in tnpunds, speia thhatukn) 


Year Country liquor Opium Bhang Ganjo 

(ingaUonflofL P ) 


1906 66 

0,082 3 

82-15 0 

21 20 0 

1-3 8 

1956 57 

8,460 9 

42-26 0 

24-26-0 

1-6-8 

1067-68 

9,912 7 

20 9 8 

17-10 0 

0 20 8 

1968 69 

8,914 25 

18-20-K 

24-6-0 

1-17 0 

1959 60 

9,037 50 

4 23 2 1 4 

21-0-0 


1960-61 \ 

8 970 90 

0 38 3 

20-0-0 



(Cp_to February, 1901) 
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WhUe the consumption of liquor has remained more or less 
stendj, that of opium haa dwindled considerably because of severe 
restrictions on sole. Cfama la no longer consumed and ganfa Is now 
not sold openly The consumption of bhang has remained fairly 
consiant. Because of restrictions on the sale of opium and other 
drugs there la a black market In these commodities, though fortunately 
not on a large scale. It baa also not been possible to check 
completely the Illicit distillation of liqnor 

Backward Classes 

No area In this district has been notified as a scheduled tribal 
area. However In the Census of 1951, the total number of persons 
belonging to the Scheduled Castes and Tribes was given as 10,375 or 
about 2.3 per cent of the total population the number will by now 
have considerably increased. The backward classes here suffer from 
the same disabilities ns In other parts of the country 

Dejartmentol aotlvltlei 

The Social Welfare Department of the State Government has 
posted sn Inspector In the district to Implement certain welfare 
schemes for these cisssea. The following stiemes were undertaken 
duneg the first and second Plan periods — 
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H Ra 00 

R« 
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6 

Light and Water ra«[Ut(M for Behodolad 

Rj n &CK. 

Ra 

3 100 


Therb Is a hostel at Balotra for itndents belonging to the 
backward classes where all espenses are borne by the Government 
Students belonging to non backnrd classes are also permitted to stay 
In the hostel when accommodation is available but they have to pay 
for board and lodging. 

Eocla] 'Welfare Board 

Tho Rajastbaa State Social Welfare Board also has opened a 
Wdlare Estenilon Project In tha district It Is located In the town 
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of Balotra There are 14 members (ten men and four women) on the 
govermng body The project, which was inaugurated m April, 1959 
has units at Patodi, Pachpadra, Parlu, Jasol, Asora and Kalyanpura 
and covers a population of 37,600 in 40 villages The field staff 
comprises four women village level workers (gram sevikas) and a 
craft instructress (udyog shikshika) with a supervisor (mukhya sevika) 
in charge There is at present no Social Welfare Extension Officer as 
m most projects run by the Board Each unit has a children’s park, 
craft centre, social education centre and health centre Cultural per- 
formances are also organized 

The number of persons benefitted through the various schemes 
IS as follows — 


Children’s Park 


24 

Craft Centres 


20 

Social Education 


11 

Health Services 


20 

Cultural Shows 


22 


VoUiatary Organizations 

There is almost a total lack of voluntary social service 
organizations In some villages there are educational institutions 
called poshals which teach Hmdi, the mahajcuii method of keepmg 
accounts and also impart religious instruction These, however, 
are not social service organizations in the true sense as admission is 
restricted and fees usually charged. Mention may also be made of 
private dharamshalas m several towns .and big villages where travellers 
can obtain the basic amenities The Social Welfare Board has a 
scheme of assistance to deservmg pnvate welfare organizations, but 
no such organization of stature sufficient to attract the attention of 
the Board exists in the district 

Red Cross Society 

A branch of the Rajasthan Red Cross Society was established 
at Banner on December 5, 1954 with 14 nominated members Later, 
as the organization grew m strength and popularity, more members 
were enrolled and office-bearers elected The mam activities of 
the Society are attention to the sick and aid to victims of natural 
calamities In the hospitals, milk and medicines are given to 
patients and toys to sick children Durmg time of famine, the 
Society sets up aid posts along the routes taken by emigrants and 
also assists them on their return 
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Bharat Saak Samaj — Tlicre la a branch of Iho Bharat Savak 
Samaj n-hlch orjankca canltallon dnvta, thramian and youth campo 
and other acllWtiea oimcd at inculcating n better tense of corporate 
living and dtlretBhip 

HUBUC UFt 

Etectioni 

Lok Sabha . — In the 1952 General Elections, Banner and Jabre 
diitricts formed a single parliamentary conatltucncy In a total 
electorate of 3 69,47(i, a total of 1,28,092 (35 4 per cent) valid votes 
were cast. The sc.it vas won by an Independent candidate, Shn 
Bbowani Singh, witii 81,546 votes, Shri Poonnm Chand VUhnol 
(Congress) secured 37053 votes and Shri Hukum Smgh (Independent) 
9493 


in the second General Elections m 1957 the parliamentary 
constituency (or tha area was re-formed to comprise Barmer and 
Jaisolmer distnets plus Phalodi and Sbergarh tebsil and some 
constituencies of Joiipur district. In a total eicctotntc of 5,17 679 
of 4 06 090 the number of valid votes cast was 131,018 or 323 per 
cent There were only two candidates lor the single seat, which 
was won by Sbri Raghunath Singh (Independent) with 79317 voles 
(603 per cent) The losing candidate was Sbri Oordban Das 
Blnanl (Congress) 

In the third General Electrons in 1962, the parliamentary 
constituency comprised eight assembly constituencies, five in this 
district plus the Jaisalmer constituency and the Shergarfa and Phalodi 
constltuencief ol Jodhpur district in a total oicctomte of 5,17 679, 
the number of valid votes cast was 1,93,451 or 38 per cent which 
represented a rise of 53 per cent over the 323 per cent vahd voles 
polled during the 1957 elections. There were three candidates for 
the scat which was wen by Shri Tan Singh (Ram Rnjya Parishad) 
with 1,00395 votes Shri Onkar Singh (Congress) secured 82,684 
votes while the third candidate, Shn Haqolqat ullah Khan (Indepen 
dent) , received only 10372 votes and lost his deposit. 

yidlum Sabha.— la the 1952 State Assembly elections the 
district had four constttueacies, vfz., Barmer A Barmer B Banner C 
and Slwana 

Jn the Banner A Constituency which compnsed the areas 
covered by Barmer and Girlan pohee stations, there was a total 
electorate of 41,785 The number of valid votes cast was 16/161 
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(36 3 per cent) Five candidates contested the seat, which was won 
by Shn Tan Singh (Ram Rajya Parishad) with 8,327 votes His closest 
nval was Shn Birdi Cband (Congress) who secured 6,672 votes. 
The three Independent candidates — Shn Riju Mai, Shn Hukum 
Singh and Shn Durga secured 384, 477 and 601 votes, respectively, 
and lost their deposits 

The Banner B constituency compnsed the whole of Shiv tehsil 
and those portions of Barmer tehsil which were not mcluded’m the 
A and C constituencies Out of 49,382 voters, 12,289 (24.88 per cent) , 
cast valid votes There were only two candidates, both of them 
mdependents Shn Nathu Singh, with 6,211 votes, won narrowly 
from Shn Padam Singh, who secured 6,078 votes. 

Barmer C constituency comprised the Jasol, Smdhari and Gura 
Mallam police station areas and Koliyana and Bhania villages of the ‘ 
Chohtan pohee station area of Barmer tehsil. The total electorate 
was 42,633 and the valid votes cast 13,643 (32 per cent). In a 
tnangular contest, an independent candidate, Shn Madhu Singh 
won, securing 7,884 votes Another mdependent candidate, Shri 
Bhagwan Das, secured only 824 votes and lost his deposit, the third 
candidate, Shn Ram Dan (Congress) secured 4,935 votes. 

The fourth constituency, Siwana, had 54,184 voters The 
number of valid votes cast was 19,223 (35 47 per cent) Shn Mota 
Ram (Ram Rajya Panshad) secured 14,095 votes and was declared 
elected Shn Nand Kishore (Congress) with 2,762 votes and Shn 
Hasti Mai (Jan Sangh) with 2,366 votes lost their deposits. 

In these assembly elections there were in all 13 candidates for 
four seats Independents (7) formed the largest group of candidates, 
followed by the Congress (3), Ram Rajya Panshad (2) and Jan 
Sangh (1). 

1957 Elections — ^In 1957, the constituencies in the district 
were rearranged as follow. Barmer (one scat), Balotra (two, one 
reserved for the Scheduled Castes), and Gura Mallam and Chohtan 
one each, making total of five scats 

In the Barmer constituency, in an electorate of 48,651, 17,022 
(35 per cent) valid votes were cast There were four candidates 
Shn Tan Singh (Ram Rajya Parishad) retained the seat with an 
increased majority, securing 9,866 votes, or 58.3 per cent of the total 
He was followed by Shnmati Rukmam (Congress) with 5,507 votes, 
Shn Jetha Ram (Independent) with 1,151 and Shri Achal Ram 
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andcpcndcnt) ''Ith ‘t98 voles The two Independents lost their 
deposits 

In Gum Mnlbni, «hcrc Iho tola! electorate was 50,902, I4J47 
valid votes were polled (28 per cent) Shrl Ram Dan (Congress) was 
vucccsstul »dth 6 712 (47 1 per cent) voles The other candidates 
were Shrl Dalln (Independent) who aecured 1,385 votes, Shrl Dhlma 
(Independent) 1,169 votes and Shrl Babu (Ran Rajja Pnrlshnd) 

4 081 voles. Shrl Dalla and Shrl Dheema lost their deposits. 

The Chohtan seat was contested by three candidates. In an 
electorate of 49 621 17,084 (35 per cent) valid votes were cast 
Shrt Vah Mohannnad (Congress) secured 9,315 votes (54.5 per cent) 
and won the scat Shrl Nathu Singh (Ram Rajya Parlshnd) sectrred 
7087 and Shrl Veernu (Independent) 682 votes Shrl Veerma lost 
his deposit 

In the Balotra double member constituency with a total elec 
lorale of 94 699 the number of valid votes cast was 54 J80 (32,7 per 
cent) Shri Anoop Singh (Ram Rajya Panshad) won tho general 
seal with 11,719 voles (21 6 per cent) and the scat reserved for schedu 
led caste candidates wont to Shri Rawat (Congress) with 9012 (16 6 per 
cent) voles. Tho other candidates were Shri Dev Raj (Congress) 
8771 votes Shri Misri hial (Jan Sangh) 3 689 votes Shrl Mola Ram 
(Indcpendrmt) 1 1 161 voles, Shri Lahshman Das (Ram Rajya Parisfaad) 
8 689 votes and Shrl Samval Das (Independent) 1,239 votes. Shri 
Mlsrl Mol and Shri Sanwal Das lost their deposits 

In the 1957 elections the five scats wore contested by 18 
candidates of whom seven were Independents live from the Congress, 
Bve from tho Ram Rajya Pnrlshnd and one from the Jan Sangh party 

In the third general elections (1962) tho double member 
constituency of Balotra was recomtltuted Into a single-member 
constituency nnd an additional constltirency was crented Thus while 
the number of seats remained at five, tho number of constituencies 
rose from four to live. These constituencies were SIwana, Pachpadm 
Bnrmer, Oura Mallanl and Chohtan 

In the Banner constituency In an electorate of 63,502, 26,320 
(44 per cent) valid votes were cast There were three candidates 
The seat was won by an Independent candidate Shrl Umed Singh, with 
13,254 votes He was followed by Shri Vlrdl Chand (Congress)' with 
II 936 votes and Shrl Jodha Ram an Independent, who secured 1 130 
votes and lost his deposit 
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In Gura Mallani, where the total electorate was 67,261, 21,809 
(or 35 per cent) valid votes were polled Shn Ganga Ram (Congiesi) 
was successful with 11,577 votes All the other candidates were 
independents and the Vhtes secured by them were Shn Dharmendra 
Singh (4,934), Shn Bachoo (5,005) and Shn Likhmi Chand (293) The 
last candidate lost his deposit 

The Chohtan seat was contested by four candidates In an 
electorate of 61,795, 23,181 (39 1 per cent) valid votes were cast 
Shn Fateh Singh (Ram Rajya Parishad) won the seat, securing 12,076 
votes Shn Ahmad Bux (Congress) secured 9,890 votes and 
Shn Veerma and Shn Abdul Rahman (Independent) 234 and 931 
votes, respectively The last two candidates lost their deposits 

In the Siwana Constituency, in a total electorate of 57,833, the 
number of valid votes cast was 16,371 (30 8 per cent) Shn Han Ram 
(Congress) won the seat with 5,863 votes The other candidates were 
Shn Rawat Ram (Independent) with 4,856 votes, Shn Laxman Das 
(Ram Rajya Parishad) with 4,453 votes, Shn Poonam Chand (Jan 
Sangh) with 1,019 votes, and Shn Kalu (Independent) with 180 Tne 
last two candidates lost their deposits 

The Pachpadra constituency had an electorate of 71,544 and 
31,683 valid votes (47 12 per cent) were cast Three candidates, 
including a woman, contested the seat which was won by an indepen- 
dent candidate^ Shn Amar Singh, who secured 15,673 votes Shriraati 
Madan Kaur (Congress) who incidentally was the only woman to 
contest a seat in the whole district, secured 13,179 votes The third 
candidate Shn Tej Singh (Independent) received 2,831 votes and lost 
his deposit 

Political Parties 

Only about one-third of the electorate went to the polls m the 
1952 and 1957 elections However, in the 1962 elections electoral 
participation rose to 37 7 per cent This may be taken as an indication 
of the growth of pohtical consciousness 

Only two of the political parties have established offices in the 
district, rest operate from the homes of their leaders The Indian 
National Congress has an office at Barmer and the Jan Sangh at 
Balotra 

In all the three elections the parliamentary seat was contested 
unsuccessfully by the Congress In 1952 and 1957, independents won 
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Ihls cat nnd !n l‘JG2 It ftTS v.on bj Shn Tan Singh — o Rom Rq])^ 
Pwfl had candidate 

In the VJJhnn Sohha elections of 19^2, Congress failed to secure 
a slnclc fcol though it put up candidates for three of the four seals 
T ^0 scats v.( re uon h\ Ram Rajp Pirlshad and two b) independents 
Jfn Sanfh cmtc'led onl\ one seal and failed to secure It Thus 
In Jeoendent'* with a porliimentir) <ca! and luo nssenihl) seats 
did better than organized political parties 

In the elecllorw to the Vldhm Sahhn the Congress 1 ^e^c 
m »rc jtuccessful vanning three of the fne scal< contested The Rom 
Ri j>a Paridiad apin uim l«^o veals hoi three of their candidates >i^‘cfe 
df'calcd The Jnn ^ngh again contested onl> one scat and failed to 
win it A feature of ihe os«cmbl> elections w-as the decline of 
th** independents none of w.hom utm n seat This stiggesls that 
ol hough atlendorvce at the polls ttus no belter than In 1952, pari> 
orga'ii/atlon luul strengthened In the meinuhdc 

In the I9G2 clccllorts the fne seals were conicsted by 19 
O-rd'dates as against iff In the I*)'? elections Of these Independents 
nimbercd 11 (fc\cn In 19^7) again forming the largest group among 
th conlcstents The Jin ^angh apin put up only one candidate and 
the rooems part) contested all fne scats n^ It had done during the 
previous clecllons The Ram RaJ)^ Panshad which had put up candi 
date* for all the scats In 1957 contcvied only two this lime Judging 
th pirt) portion b> tlic number of scats won it would seem that the 
Congress has not been able to malntntn the guns It made in 1957 as 
only two of its five candidates (40 per cent) were returned and the 
Rj m Rajya Parishad won hack some of the ground lost The position 
of th-* Jan Sangh howoscr remains unnUcred It contested only ono 
soil and apfn losL The Independents eclipsed in 1957 has'o made 
0 “e "ntrY into the arena with two pins 

The number of seats wtm however does not give the correct 
inpresilon of the swing in the fortunes of the political parlies The 
number of votes secured Is more significant Even though only 40 
per cent of the Congress candidates succeeded (os aplnst 60 per cent 
in 1957) the percentage of votes secured has Increased by 5 6 since 
th-n and the total Increase since the first elections has been 20 6 per 
cent Similarly the Ram Rnjyn Parlshnd with 50 per cent successful 
candidates (40 per cent In 1957) has In fact lost public favour by 274 
per cent and even after condoning the 4^ per cent gain It made in 
1957 over the 1952 performance tho net loss since 1952 stands at 2Z6 
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per cent The Jan Sangh lost 2 7 per cent votes from its meagre share 
of 3 6 m 1957 Having lost 0 2 per cent earlier in 1957, its total share 
now stands at 0 9 per cent The 1962 elections brought a resurgence 
of independent candidates all of whom were defeated m the previous 
elections The success of two out of 11 perhaps does not seem so 
spectacular but their gain over the 1957 figures has been of the order 
of 24 5 per cent, which has been enough to wipe off the 19 6 per cent 
loss suffered in 1957 and give them a net gam of 4 9 per cent since 
1952 The followmg table illustrates party position through the 
decade since general elections were held for the first time 


% -ihare of votes 


Diffei'onco Diffeience Difference 


Party 

1052 

1957 

between 
col 2&3 

1962 

between 
col 3 & 5 

between 
col 2 & 5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

R R P 

3G 5 

41 3 

4-4 8 

13 0 

—27 4 

—22 6 

Con gi ess 

23 3 

38 3 

4-15 0 

43 0 

4-5 6 

4-20 6 

Jan Sangli 

3 8 

3 b 

—0 2 

0 9 

—2 7 

—2 9 

Independent 

36 4 

16 8 

—10 6 

41 3 

-|-24:*6 

4-4 9 


Vote and Women — ^There has been some nse m the pohtical 
consciousness among the female voters m the district This is evident 
from the fact that while in 1957 only 17 1 per cent female voters cast 
their votes, this percentage rose to 21 4 m the 1962 elections The 
constituency-wise figures for the second and third general elections are 
shown in the table below — 


% attendenco of female voters 


Constituencj 

1957 

Constituency 

1962 

Chohtan 

14 7 

Siwans 

14 5 

Banner 

23.9 

Pnchpndra 

33 1 

Bnlotra 

20 5 

Gura Malloni 

10 3 

Gura Mall am 

6 3 

Banner 

28 4 



Chohtan 

16 7 


Even though there is no infallible method to prove it, the above 
figures suggest that the presence of a woman candidate in the field is 
a factor in bringing out more female voters In 1957 the highest 
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pcrccnlapc of female Notes ucrc recorded In Barmor constituency where 
there was n woman cnmJIdate and so also In 1962 the presence of a 
lad) contestant In Pachpadra constltucnc) helped It record as much 
^3 I per cent female Notes 

Newipapm 

Not 0 tingle newspaper Is published locally, but regional 
new-^pers In Hindi Urdu nnd Sindhl and also some of the all India 
dallies arc told In Barmcr Dalotm and other places along the railway 
route whence copies find their way Into the Intcnor The total 
circulation of all dallies la prohabl) not more than 500 and because 
the district Is ofT the beaten track at It were most newspapers ore 
dcllN'crcd two to three da)s late 

The main dall> papers circulated arc the Roshtra Doot and 
Lot Van! (Jaipur) Hindusion and Veer Arjun (Delhi) — all Hindi 
papers— Prabp (Delhi) in Urdu HIndusthnn (Bombay) and Hindu 
(Ajmer) in Sindhl ond a few copies each of such all India English 
dalTies as the Hindostan Timet and Times of India 

The following weekly papers arc also fairly popular Jagiiti 
(Bombay) Rajasthan ShIVstak (Jodhpur) Udalpath (Jodhpur) Lolkar 
(Jodhpur) Senani (Bikaner) Gram Raj (Jdpur) Jwala (Jaipur) 
Dharmyug (Bomba>) Yojna fortnightly (Delhi) Saptahlk Hindosthan 
(New Delhi)— all m Hindi— HIndvnsi (Bombay) and Matmbhooml 
(Bombay) in Sindhl, Rajatthan Garcttc (Jaipur) in English and Hindi 
nnd the Illustrated Wcekl) of India (Bombay) in English. 
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CHAPTER XVII 
PLACES OF INTEREST ' 

f 

Ba''otra 

A sub-divisional headquarters and headquarters of the Distnct 
and Sessions Judge, this town, one of the only two in the district, is 
situated on the right bank of the Luni at latitude 25° 50' north and 
longitude 72° 15' east It is about seven miles from Pachpadra, 60 
miles from Barmer and 70 miles from Jodhpur by rail The town is 
built on a sand-hill It has had a municipality smce 1915 and is a 
thriving town with the usual amenities of schools, hospitals, etc It 
IS chiefly noted for the manufacture of dyed and stamped cloths The 
population in 1901 was 5,118 which had risen to 9,637 by 1951 and to 
12,112 m 1961 Just across the river is the old village of Jasol 
Tilwara, where an important fair is held every year in March, is 10 
mJes to the west 

Ba m^r , 

Barmer used to be one of the principal estates in Mallani, 
consisting of 66 villages held by five different families, all descended 
from Mallinath and known respectively as Raotam (first in rank), 
Sainbam, Kishnam, Popham and Klnmani The Thakurs all resided m 
the town, which is now the headquarters of the district It is situated 
at latitude 25° 45' north and longitude 71° 23' east on the Luni- 
Munabao section of the Northern Railway, 130 miles from Jodhpur 
by rail The population which in 1901 was 6,064, rose to 20,812 m 
1951 and still further to 27,601 in 1961 The present town was founded 
by Rawat Bhimaji but the date is not known It is built on the side 
of a rocky hill, on the summit of which are the remains of an old 
fort It possesses an ancient temple dedicated to Balankh (the sun) , 
the idol in which is of wood The stone of the hill is largely used for 
building and roofing purposes To the north-west are the ruins of Juna 
or Juna Barmer, an old town which appears to have had a very large 
fort, of which only portions of the ramparts remain The remains of 
three Jam temples lie at a distance of about two miles to the south, 
and one of the pillars of the hall of the largest of these, bears an 
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inscription dated 1295 AJ3 menUonmg n Mnharajknia Srfi Samanta 
Sinhadeva as ruling al Bahadameru ' ‘ 

Much of Banner^ prewnt importance la due to the fact that 
almost all the diptrict ofTtces arc located here. There is little of 
interest to sec in the town itself and in the summer months life can 
be rather unpleasant due to the heal and sandstorms and the shortage 
of 1‘ater , ^ 

Ohohtan 

This village which is the headquarters of the tehsil of the same 
name, lies at the foot of a hlU 2,154 ft above sea level at latitude 25 
26 north and longitude 71 72 east, about 30 miles south west of Bar 
mer Half way up the hill arc the reroajns of three Saivite temples. The 
first, which has evidently been re built, consists of a shrine, a hall and 
two porches there are three or four inscriptions on the pillars of the 
hall, but they are all modem exc^t one which dates to the 14lh 
century ond refers to a chieftain named Kanhadeva. Qose by, to the 
nortk IS a amaU but interestiog shrine dedicated to Lakhttsa whose 
head, canopied by a sevenhooded cobra, appears on the door 'The 
pillars and spire ore said to date back to the 11 tb century and an 
inscription dated 130S AD tells of repairs carried out by Sri 
Dharamamsi, a pupil of Sn Uttamamsl The third temple is of about 
the same age as the second It has three porches but the qjlre and 
the roofs of the hall and porches are no longer present On the 
dedicatory block of the shrine door 13 a curious piece of sculpture 
which perhaps represeits an oranamental Ungcun flanked by a man on 
one side and a woman on the other each m the act of decking It with 
a garland Above are depictions of Siva In the middle Brahma to 
the right and Vishnu to the left 

In a valley between two of the hillocks near Chohtan is a 
sacred pond caDed Kapaltirth and also a Shiv temple of Kapaleshwar 
which Is now in nuns but was apparently once an Imposing structure. 
A mile beyon^ Kapaleshwar up in the hills, is a spot called Bishan 
pagaliya where a stone with foot prints on it is worshipped the 
prints being said to be those of Vishnu In this connection a fair 
called Kapaleshwar Bishan pagaliya is held every year on Somvatl 
Amavasya^ 1 whenever the fourteenth day of the waning moon 
falls on ^ Monday ,, 

( '' ' ' 

This was one o£ the pnndpal estates in JvlaUam, constrting ol 
72 vUiagea held by two famiUes dalmlng deacent from MalUnath the 
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representative of one had the title of Rawal and the other that of 
Thakur. The village of Jasol is situated on the left bank of tne Luni 
on the slope of a hill, 25°49' north latitude and 72° 13' east longitude, 
about eight miles to the south west of Pachpadra, 60 miles from 
Barmer and across the river from Balotra 

The village is a very ancient one but the present name appears 
to have been assigned by the Jasoha Rajputs, one of the Rathor sub- 
clans, when they settled here 


About five miles to the north-west are the rums of Kher or 
Khed, the old capital of Mallam and one of the first conquests of the 
Rathors, while to the south-west are the remains of the once important 
town of Mewa Nagar As these places decayed, Jasol rose in 
importance and still has the decendants of some of the earliest Rathor 
settlers The importance of the place dwindled considerably with the 
growth of Balotra on the railway line Accordmg to the Census of 
same pillar dated VS 1210 (1153 AD) speaks of one Vijaya Siha as 
manufacture of carpets made of goat hair 


A Persian school was established m SV 1836 (1779 AD). It 
was later taken over by the Government, but m 1926, when the jagir- 
dars refused to pay the working expenses, it was abolished 

There are two important temples, one Hindu and one Jain 
Tlic Hindu temple is built of old matenals, one of the sculptures 
having been brought from Khed and originally belonging to a Jain 
temple of Mahavir The inscription on it bears the date S.V 1246 
(1189 AD) and records the gift of two images of Sambhava, the third 
tirthankar by Soniga, son of Sahadeva Another inscription on the 
same pillar dated VS 1210 (1153 AD) speaks of one Vijaya Siha as 
having made a grant of a village 


The Jain temple is called Dadadera It has an inscription 

dated VS 1689 (1632 AD) referring to a chieftain named Rahul 

Shn Vinim Deoji 
fc 


^ * Historically, this village is of great importance as it is claimed 
\o be cradle of the Rathor race in the Here, in the beginning 

of the 13^' century, Rao Silnji and his son Asthanji, having conquered 
Khed and n he adjoining tract called Meuo from the Gnlicl Rnjputs, 
phnled standard of the Rathors 
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There is now little trace of the former glory One of the few 
ilniclurta of interest left h an old Vishnu Itanplc of Ranachhodajl, 
which is surrounded by mouWenng walls An ancient inscription Is 
too blurred to rend hut it benrs the date S 1135 (1078 AJ5) It can 
onl> be conjectured oi to whether tills Is the dale of the building of the 
temple or whether the irecrlptlon commemorates some chieftain or 
c\ent in which case the temple would be of on earlier date On the 
gale ii an image of Gan(da (the eagle) Nearby are temples of 
Brahma (such temples are icry rare) and Bhalrav There is also a 
temple of Mahadev dating hack to about the I2tli century and a Join 
temple. 

Kiradn 


This Is a place near the village of HaUima in Banner tcbsil 
situated at the foot of a hUl about 16 miles to the north west of 
Banner and three miles to the north of the railway station of 
Khadeen It is now imlohabited but the ruins of Hnc old temples ore 
important from the archaeological point of view 

From on inscription dated S 1218 (II6I A D) It would appear 
that the original name of iho place was Kimtkoop and that a Punwar 
king owing allegiance to the klng5 of Gojerat ruled at that time 

Of the five temples, four are dedlcotod to Siva and ono to 
Vishnu The biggest temple is that of Soraeshwar The roof of its 
sahlioniandap has fallen ^t the goThhapriha is virtually intact The 
other four temples ere, however in much worse condition The walls, 
friezes ond lintels of all the temples have numerous sculptures depict 
Ing scenes from Hindu mythology 

The Vaishnava thiino Is the oldest Two of the outside niches 
facing the south and west contain rather curious Images of Vishnu 
the first shows him seated on a Mlnhasan with ten hands and a nimbus 
behind his head, while In the second he Is riding Conida (eagle) and 
has three faces ono of whldi has a tusk and consoquentlj represent 
Varaha (boar) Many Images of Siva and Vlahnu arc scattered all 
over the temples. 

The temples are made of sond-atone and even In their ruined 
condition show traces of their former beauty 

The Kiradu temples have yielded four Inscriptions. Three of 
these can be read well enough to follmv the meaning but the fourth 
cannot be deciphered. 



The first inscription is dated S 1209 (1152 AD). A rough 
translation reads as follows* — 

"In the kingdom, conquered by Snman Kumarapala, Alan Deo 
made a solemn declaration in the temple of Mahadeva, binding the 
inhabitants of the three towns as well as their descendants not to 
kill any animal on the 8th, 1 1th & 14th liudh and Siidh of every month, 
and made it incumbent on them not to deviate from this course till 
the sun and moon continue to illuminate the earth by day and by 
night, as to save the life of a dumb animal is an unsurpassing virtue. 
Anyone sinning against it, shall render himself liable to a fine ” 

The second inscription, dated VS 1218 (1161 AD), was 
engraved on a pillar at the entrance of a temple of Sival The epigraph 
measures 17"X17" and contains 26 lines As the middle portion of 
the stone from the third line to the twentieth has peeled off, some 
names, etc , aie destroyed The language is Sansknt and the whole of 
the inscription except a portion of the last line is in verse As regards 
orthography, it is worth noting that, in some places, the consonant 
following ‘r’ is doubled, a is used for g and ^ for m Die 
importance of the inscription lies in the fact that this is the only 
record which contains the genealogy of the Paramara branch of Kradu 
and the name of the Paramara king Sindhuraj of Marwar, the fatht^r 
of Utpalaraja, the first known Paramara king of Abu The inscription 
was transenbed by Shri Puranchand Nahar in his ‘Jama Inscriptions’ 
and a summary published by Dr Bhandarkar m his ‘List of Inscriptions 
of N India’ 

The purport is as follows — 

In the dynasty of the Paraniaras, who sprang from the fire altar 
of Vashishtha at Abu, there was born a king named Smdhuraja, who 
ruled over Maru Mandal (Manvar) His son was Usala (Utpala) 
The name of Utpala’s son and grandson have been obhterated by 
time Then is mentioned Dharanidhnra (DhaTanivarsha)^, and his son 
was Devara]a3, who built a temple of Devarajeshvara Then is 


1 This temple was probftljly built by Smdlmia3a, the founder of the Paiamara 
dynasty of Abu, ns is ovidont from tho inscription dated 1218 V S found 
at Kiradu 

2 Ep Ind Vol XL,P 289 When the Solnnki(Cbnuluk3'a)]\Iulara3a (998-1^52 
V S ) attacked him he -nas obliged to sock tlie bolp of the Boshtrakntn 
Dhavnla of Hasti kundi (Hathundi) m Maiwrar (Ep Ind Vol X, P 21) 

3 Ho was also named Mahipala A copper grrtnt of his dated V S 1059 (A D 
10021 has been found 
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rmnt'oncd Dhandhulil ^ho ruled o\cr Mam Mnndala (Marwar) 
til ough the favour of Durhhhnraja (1066-1078 V S) the Chauluk}^ 
king Krishnnanh (11)7 was the «.on of Dhandhuln and hU son was 
ScJiharaja) tthCKc son Uda>amia being a fciidotor> of (Chaululya) 
Jn,-a imha (I0O3 in? AJ)) conquered Chodn Cauda Koranta and 
Mila\-n Somc^hx-ara (name peeled off here, hut appears in line 23) 
th von of Udaprnh rcxruned his kxt kingdom of Slndhunijapur4 
th m ph the favour of (ChauIuUa) Jn>'a$lnthn SIddhraJa (perhaps In 
IIII AD) became firml) established in I NR AD., in the reign of 
(Ciajluls)a) Kumarapab nnd protci.led for a long time Kiralakupa 
(Kirdu) along with Shh^kupa He also csactcd 1 7(X) horses and 
toik two forts one TanutoltnJ and the other of Navasarat* from 
pr me Jajpka on Tuesda> the first dav of the hnghl half of /Ishxin 
12 fi VS (II6I A D) at 4*-^ hours after vrninse Tlul on his (JaJiaka a) 
ac n<'^lcdging his alleponcc to the CTiaululj'a king (Kumarapnla) he 
(S< ni'shx'ara) reinstated him in the poucssinn of Ihovc places 

The third Kfradu inscription is of the lime of CTiaulukya 
ni inTadexa II and his foudntor) Chauhana Madan Drahmadeva and is 
dfl fd V-S 123^(1178 AD) It wn^ published in the Indian Antiquary 
Vfl LMf (p 42) March 1931 

This inscription was ahwi found engraved on a temple pillar and 
wTs first noticed b> Prof D R Hhandariar It is sumnianred in his 
I ^t of In<criptlon8 of Nofihcm Indio (No IRI) 

The inscription runs Into 17 lines and covers a space of 
174 X94 The language Is Sansknl Diccpl three couplets one in 
the beginning and two at the end the whole is in proxe. The middle 
portion from the fifth to the I4th line os also the 16th line has peeled 
off 


The inscriptfoa after paying reverence to Siva In prose and 
poetry gives the dole as 1235 hariila Sudi 13 Guru (Thorsday 


I Ife r«*ruiM ullrjjUnn' I ■» the Cliauhikra IHUnmdrvn 1 (Kri to IfMEJ A J5 ) 
•nd wu driven from Mm I it ■fl nmnU \ hiuUo tlio npw Dittjapafi of 

AbupHlLdtl iIMimtr And I murirf I ill la L from CTiItor nhrrr (Dhim 

Ibtik*) litd for •octw lliiio «H|i kioff JIIioJa oniAlvn 

i IfowAAtlioivuoffrrl nuliwof ruranApAl* (II|,flnt]*rUr » orlnwrintlton 

of NortJtrm IndU No* 13w And 130j 

3 Ifp WAA Ibo foondpr of (Im PitTAinAm I nuicfi of KInida 

4 hA\o roifii !pd Ijj 6indliUrA|A fiinMrlf or Iij hi ilrAmidAnli 
AflpTtho nAirK<nrt}inrainidrrofthel armiiurA l»rtuir)i ufJUArtrArind Ab« 

a TaoauI In Ibp JAlsAlmpr fitolp 

0 Nauuit Iu tlip Jodi pur HIaIp 
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October 26, 1178) when, in the reign of Bhimadeva n (1178-1241 AX) ) 
his feudatory Shakamban (Chauhana) Maharajaputra Madan 
Brahmadeva was ruling at Kiratakupa (Kiradu) and Tejapala was 
carrying on the administration It says that the latter’s (Tejapala’s) 
wife, seeing the old image of the temple broken by the Turushkas 
(Muslim invaders) installed a new image on the aforesaid date and, 
making a request to the ruler (Madan Brahmadeva) provided two gifts 
for the gods 

These inscnptions, particularly the second, are important from 
an historical point of view, for they affirm that the rulers of Kiradu 
of the Punwar (Paramara) dynasty paid allegiance to the Rajas of 
Gujerat This is clear from the references to Durlabharaja, Smdhu- 
raja, Jayasimha and Kumarapala, who all at one time or the other 
occupied the Gujerat throne 

I ' 

According to local tradition, the Bhatis of Jaisalmer made 
frequent raids on Kiradu The incursions of Bhati Deo Raj of 
Jaisalmer, followed by the ravages of the Muslims, who destroyed the 
buildings of the town as well as the temples, hastened the dovrafall of 
this httle kmgdom The memory of this violence is still retained m- 
the saying 

Kiradu Kathan or thano, ek chahe ek utare — (Kiradu has 
become the halting-place of armies, one advances and the other 
retreats) 

Mewa Nagar 

The old name of this village was Virampur, which is said to 
have been built in the 12th or 13th century round the temple of 
Nakoraji, which itself was built in 1076 A D accordmg to an mscrip- 
tion Later, the inhabited site was moved some distance away After 
the coming of the Rathors the village was held by their vassals, the 
Sonagara Rajputs 

Mewa Nagar is built on the slope of a hill called Nagar-ki- 
Bhakrion and is about six miles from Balotra, with which it is 
connected by road It has three Jam temples as well as one dedicated 
to Vishnu The oldest and biggest temple is that of Nakora Parasva- 
nath, the other Jam temples are dedicated to Rishabadeva and 
Santinath, respectively Structural alterations to the roofs and 
piUars have been carried out from time to time so that parts of the 
temples are fairly modem 
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There ere sc^crfll lavriptlon^ of historieol Interest. One In 
the temple of R^)Ihab3dc^^l. dated V.S I56S (151 1 AD ) refer* to the 
rdpn of Raab Kurhnkana and records the erection of the ranga 
/nojidap of the temple h) the Son^ of Vlnimptir on the adWee of 
ParxHt Charltm^adhnpnl pupil of niialtarokha Ifcml VImal Suri A 
vcood In cription dnted V.S 1637 (I5S0 AD) saj'S that Raula 
Mcflnraia wus rcipninp ol the time A third dated V5 1667 (1510 
A D ) p(\‘C3 the name of the then ruler ns Rnub Teja. 

An Inscription of VS 1614 (1557 AD) In the temple of Santl 
nath tells of the completion of the nota pwidafrs of that temple At 
that time Raala Mephanija was ruling Another Inscription dated 
V.S I6RI (1624 AD) *3>*< that Raula Sn Jagamal was the ruler It 
records the erection of a nirgoma chotuthKilia together with three 
windov.'s In the temple of Parwexanath b> the Jain community An 
oarHer inscription dated VS 1678 (1621 AD) refers hotb to Jagamal 
and one ^ asodex-a San 

A fair Is held at Mown Napr extry >rar In the month of Pata 
Pachpadra 

Hcadguartors of the tchsll of the same name, Pachpadra is 
situated at latitode 25*^5 north and longitude 72^15 cast about 62 
miles from narmcr on a branch line of the roIlRny tnling off from 
Balotm and hod a population of 2^18 In 1951 The dnnking water 
problem acute and suppl/cs have to be obtained bj rail olmort every 
summer Pixo miles to the xxest Is the noil knoxra salt production 
centre xxhich Is described clscwlierc In thU gazctlecr A separate 
village has gnmm up at the xvorks Vcr> high tcmpcrnlures, sometimes 
reaching 122* F (50 C) In the shade arc not uncommon hero and the 
glare caused hy the reflection of the sun from the salt Is most 
uncomfortable 

The place Is said to be named after a Jat called Pancha who, In 
or about the 16th century founded n small hamlet which was called 
Ponchpadra 

Slwana 

Headquarters of the tchsll of the some name this village la 
situated In the hills locally called (^mppan ka Pahar in the sooth east 
of the district at latitude 25*38' north and longitude 72^2^ east It 
Is about seven miles from the raflxvay station of Mokalsar on the 
Samdari Ronlxvara section of the Northern Railway 
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The town was founded m VS 1011 (954 AD) by Veer 
Narayana, son of the Paramar Raja Bhoj and named Kumthana It 
was conquered by AUauddm in V S 1364 (1308 AD) and renamed 
Siwana by him 

It has been identified by some writers as the Xoana of Ptolemy, 
“a place m the country of the Bhaolingas between the desert and the 
Aravallis ” The fort, on a hill to the west, is approached by a 
circuitous ascent of nearly five miles, and has seen much fighting In 
the Tankh-i-Alai we are told that in July, 1308 AUauddm set out on 
his expedition against Siwana, “a fort situated on an eminence, one 
hundred parsangs from Delhi, and surrounded by a forest occupied by 
wild men who committed highway robberies Satal Deo, a gabr 
(pagan), sat on the summit of the hill-fort, like the simurgh (a fabulous 
bird) on the Caucasus, and several thousand other gabrs were also 
present, like so many mountam vultures The western forces earned 
out the assault under the orders of Malik Kamaluddin Garg and some 
of the gamson, in attempting to escape to the jungles, were pursued 
and killed ” A few days later, Satal Deo was slain and the king 
returned to Delhi 

The next mention of the place by the Muslim historians is in 
the Tarikh-i-Sher Shahi, where it is related that Rao Maldeo, having 
been defeated by Sher Shah, “retired to the fort of Siwana on the 
borders of Gujerat ” Lastly, we learn from the Tabqat-i-Akbari and 
the Akbamamah that the place was besieged for a long time (in or 
about the year 1574) by Shah Kuli Khan, Jalal Khan, Rai Singh of 
Bikaner and others — all lieutenants of Akbar — ^who failed to carry 
the fortress, one of whom (Jalal Khan) being killed, but that 
eventually Shahbaz Khan was given command and took the fort in a 
short time 
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RcitoniUQQ ol (Sril and RerecQe Jttrlfdldioa of ibe diftrict o! 

HalUoi to (he Jodhrnr Porhar 

No \ U tlnteil Mmtitl Vbu 30th Jum* Ib'Ol 

tnoM 

CoIoneJ QM Tnrot A 0 0 in BaipoUna. 

To 

The Secretai 7 to (he Ooreromeot of IndU in (he Forel^ and 
Political Departmest 

\<i rfsjur<tr<l ill jtrtrnprB|ili 0 «f Mr Cuiinli 4 ;han) n Irllcr Jvo 22i’2 I 
tUlrd tlw' 3oih Mov IWH I hR^^ the hoivour to foreorU for the infor 
ifluthm of Ills LxccIlerKi llic Mftrot oiul Gorpmor Cpiirnil In CmnnI 
copirs with IransUf ions nfii KliaHta froin topio ihrMAhars/a ofJcMlhpor 
tnekiiifi kootiti the terms on whlrli the Goromnjpnt of India arc jTrrporpd 
to rrstnrf to Ills iXirlur (lit rh il anti rcrpinic Juriwliotlon of tht di^trit-t 
ofMfdLiiii aiwl of llh Hl(,hiirx rrjJ' iinn*sprvr<U^ accepting tlic w-irml 
contlitioiis laid dtiu n 

2 ith rrapoct to (hr date from wbleli the proi»oaefl tmunfcr ulioiild 
taka plarr Resident Uestem RaJtmtnnn State* lafonus mo tliat 
the official who luw laconsuUntlon with him Uccu aclccted tlic Tar )or 
for oj)]KJlntnipnl iw bojicriutcndtnl ofMoJlanJ If. at prciHnt on Ica\e rnd 
nill^rot return to dul} until )ato next month ColonclPoHjett tlic-ifirr 
Kuggi*sted that the. nen* armngemont* be brought Into force from tie at 
\ugust next T ajiprove of thl* proposal nml rocomraend It for the aa o- 
tlon of the Go\xmm(nl of India 

Translation of a kharita from the A<Q G to H«H the Haharaja 
of lodhpnr dated S-6-I891. 

After oompllraonf a In your ingliah Jotter dated the Cth August 0 
to the addroHs of Colonel l*oirlott lour Hlglmcwi made a roquet for 
tho rostor.itIon of j-our oontrol of the diirtrlct of Blallaul Colonel Powlctt 
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forwarded Yoiii Highness’ comrauiucation to me and, alter taking it into 
consideration, I submitted it mth a report to the Goveriiracnl of India 
I liave noM the pleasure to inform you that His Excellenev the Governor- 
Genoral-m-Couneil has signified his icadiness to restore Mallani to Mai war 
Statp on the following terms — 

1 That the civil and icvenuc juiiscbction ol Mallani slinll \est in 
Your Higliness Darbar subject to the piOMso that all the chief 
officials vho ma}' be entrusted vith the revenue oi judicial 
administration shall hold office only v ith the consent and apjiroval 
of the Resident of the AYcstern Rajputaua States 

2 That the Resident shall retain in his own hands foi some time 
to come the administration of criminal justice and of the police 
m Mallani 

3 That to meet cm rent expcnditiue the Resident shall rctuin 
temporarily receipts fiom fines and forfeiture, handing o^cl to 
the Darbar at the close of each vcai any surjilus of the receipts 
from those sources which ma}’- remain uncxiicnded 

4 Tliat the balance at the credit of the Mallani Fund shall be made 
over to the Darbar 

5 Tliat no tax or cess of any kind shall be levied in Mallani and 
no addition made to the Janjhal vithout the ‘-auction of the 
A G G Rajputaua 

() 'Jliat no decision or order passed bi comjietcnl nutlioiity during 
the time that the district of Jlnllnni has been undci Britnh 
Administration shall be reversed oi modified without tlii'ionsent 
and apjiroval of the A G G Rnjjnitana 

'Die above conditions w ill I liiist, bo found to h.irmonire v ith Your 
nighnos,s desire to obtain control of !Mnllani district and T shall be glad 
to be mformeil that they are acvoiitcd by Your Hnrbia ss On ui i ijh of 
Vnitr rcjils I will report to the Gocirnniont of India and arrange for tbe 
propo-/ d traii'-fer of the cml and revenue ndmmi'-trntion of Mnllnm as 
set forth above 

Translation of a khnnta Irora H.H. of Jodhpur to A.G. Raiputana 
D; IM.-lsPl 

\ft. r temjdiMcnt- 1 am highl> gmiifa d b, tie rM » ipt of your I md 

An of s 0 ul <,Mive\niL' to m» th* clad tidinc' t.f tlu t-r.-iJ anm nt 


2G5 


of Ibo Viceroy anil Gorcnior Oencml of year kind rreoromen 
dntioiu regarding tlio restoration of Maliani to Darbar on certain 
apercbU oonditiona. 

I am hrartiU thankfal to you for ^iwr kind offices Insectu4ng to this 
Darbar a boon which had been tbo highest aim of my ambition 

With great picnoiro I accept all tbo proiioscd conditions oi detailed 
belo»r — 

1 Tiutt tbo ctrii and ro\onuo Jurisdiction of ^lallani nball rest in 
thU Darbar aubjeet to tlio pro>iso that all the chief oCTIolala 
who may bo entrusted with rcrenuo or judicial administration 
aball hold office onl> with (lie consent and oppro\*al of the 
Resldont W R-S 

2 That the Hosldenl shall retain In bis own bands for some time to 
eomo tbo administration of criminal Justice and of the police 

• in MalUnl 

3 Tliat to meet correal expcndllnro the Resident sl^Il retain tem 
poranl> tbo receipts from fines ond forfeltnres banding over 
to tbo Darbar at the close of caob year any surplus of the receipti 
from tbeao aouxen which may remain unexpended 

4 That tbo balanco ot tbo credit of the Mallanj bund iball bo made 
over to tbo Darbar 

C That no extra tax or cesa of on> kind aball bo Iccicd In Hallanl 
and DO addition made to iho faujbal without tbo prorious aano 
Uon of tbo A Q Q in Rajputana 

0 That DO doeWon or order passed b> oompotonl authoritj during 
the time that tbo district of llalbml has been under British 
Administration shall be rorcraed or modiflod without tin) conaont 
and approral of the A.G G Rajputana 

In oooolusion I express my unqualified aocoptanco ofall tbo foregoing 
oondiUona and vonturo to trust that the kind patronage wbiob you hare 
shown In securing this desired boon to my Darbar will be further and 
completely extended 
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No 3122-1 dated 28-7-1891 
Fbom 

Assistant Secretary to the Government of India. 


To 

The A.G.G. in Rajputana. 

I am directed to acknowledge receipt of your letter No 3260, dated 
30-6-1891 reportmg the acceptance by the Maharaja of Jodhpur of the 
terms on which the Government of India are prepared to restore to him 
the cml and revenue admimstration of Mallani District 

In reply I am to say that as a provisional measure and, subject to the 
approval of Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for India, the Government 
of India approve the mtroduction of the new arrangements as recommended 
by you with effect from the 1st August, 1891 



APPENDIX E 

JODITPORE SALT AQREEilENT 
Ddcd January 18 1870 
UaUjxtJ May^ 1870 
Article 1 

His nighnwn the JCaliamja of Jodhporo egrtes to anpprw ond ebso* 
lately iwohlblt end prevent the mantifactTiTe of aalt nithin any part of 
the Todhporo State except at aalt eonrcea admtnljiercd Irv the British 
Government or wnrkcd under apoclal licence* from the British Govern 
roent 

Provided that nothing in tbla Atilclo shall he held to prohibit the 
bo nafldo manufacture ofiwiltpotroal anv work oxIrtingTrithin the Jodhpore 
State or the opening at any time with the prtvioua knowiedgo of the 
Political Agent of auch new aattpotro work* as tho Maliaraja of Jodhporo 
may consider neoesaary 

Article £ 

IBs HIghneaa tho Maharaja undertakes to prevent the importation 
into or exportation from the Jbdhpore State of any salt whatever other 
than salt ujwn which doty haa boon lovlod by the Britbih Government 

Artide 3 

No export or transit duty ahall bo levied within the Jodhpore State 
upon salt upon which dutj has been levied by the British Government 

Article 4 

His HighnoM tho Maharaja agrees to lease to the British Gorornmont 
from a date to bo fixed by that Qoverumont tho right of manufacturing 
and selling aalt at tlie salt aouroee or DABIBAS hero below named — 
Faohbadro Fhaledl 

DIdwana The Luul Tract 

Provided that If tho British Government shall at any time cease to 
carry on or permit tho manufacture of ealt at any or all of tho said salt 
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sources, they shall equitably compensate all proprietors of private v orhs 
therein situated and all manufactures therein employed for any losses 
they may in consequence sustain 

Provided also that the Maharaja of Jodlipore shall only be held to 
transfer to the British Government such rights, piopcrly and authority 
over any -works or pits at present existing at any of the said sources as 
are now actually vested in himself 

Article 6 

His Highness the Maharaja ivil], in consultation with the Political 
Agent, cause each of the four salt sources aforesaid to be demarcated by 
a line enclosing the whole tract occupied, and shall extend the provisions 
of Articles 3, 6, 6, and 16 of the Sambhur Lake Treatj’’ of 1870 to the 
tracts so enclosed, so far as they may be applicable The British Govern- 
ment agrees to the extension of Articles 10, 14 and 16 of the said Treaty 
to the said tract 


Article 6 

The British Government agree to pay annually, in half-yearly instal- 
ments, to His Highness the Maharaja for the lease of the four salt sources 
named in Article 4 (mcluding compensation to all holders of dJiaTmade 
and similar charitable and religious allotments) the following sums m 


British Indian currency — 

Rs 

For Hidwana 

2,00,000 

Pachbadra 

1,70,000 

Phalodi 

4,600 

Luni Tract 

1,600 


3,76,000 

And for losses sustamed by the suppre- 
ssion of Khan works in khalsa 1 and 

16,800 

Total 

3,91,800 


Article 7 


The losses likely to be incurred by jagirdars and others entitled to 
share in the rents and revenues of the salt works that -will be suppressed 
under this Agreement having been considered by the British Government 
and the Maharaja, the British Government further agree to pay annually. 



ond TTl'^ TTIplincM tbo itftbamja mwlortnkc^ to (llrtribntc tlio tndpmnUlcs 
«ttlcd Bpprrgating Rb. ltt^05*D 3 

ArUcle 8 

Tlie lojwca of Kharolft and othom connc*ctc<l with the manofacturc 
of mlt within tho Jodhpore State having been considered In concert by 
the British OoTomn>cnt and the Malmroja of Jodhpore the British 
Oovemraent Iwrcby agree to paj to Bla Highnesa Iho Maharaja tbo aum of 
mpcca three lakha liv way of componaatlon to tho said poroonj ond Hla 
nighneaa the Maharaja nndertoktrs to dlatribxrte the «dd sum of mpeca 
three lakhs among tho told persons. 

Article 9 

If anv stocka of salt bo fotuHl to exist within the Jodhpur State at 
tho time when this Agreement oomes Into force or when a duty iliall bo 
first Imposed by tho British Qovomment at the aforesaid works on their 
produce tho iUharaja of Jodhpore will if ao reqixlrcd by the British 
Govorninent take possession of such stocks and will give tbo owners thereof 
tho option either of transferring the salt to tho British Govommont at 
such equitable valuation as be may fix In concturcnct wHh tho Political 
Agent or of paying tho aaid Agent such duty not exceeding two rupcca 
eight annas per maund on sueb salt as the Governor General in Council 
may fix In tho event of tbo owners aa aforesaid accepting the latter 
oltematlro tboj shall bo allowed to retain tho salt on wlilch tbo sold duty 
may ho^o been paid, but not otherwise 

Aitiole 10 

In consideration of the loyal and offcelive obsorvanco by His TT^ gh 
ness the Maharaja of Jodhpur of Iho sUpulations In this Agrocment regard 
Ing the supprcwlon of minor salt works tho Indomnitiet payable to pro 
pnotors tho exemptions from tramlt doty of salt covered by Britiih 
passes end the prevention of export of other salt tbo British Gorenunent 
agree to pay to HU Highness tho Maharaja of Jodhpore the following 
sums annually — 

Ra, 

On account of transit and export dnHes on mU 25 000 

For preventive eatablUhincnt CO 000 

For mlsooUaneous revenue end Incidental emohunents CO 000 


Total 


1,2c 000 
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Article 11 

Further more, the British Government agree that, in the event of the 
total money realizations from the sale of salt at the leased ^vorks collec- - 
tively exceeding in any year the total charges properly debitable against 
the same, one-half of the said excess shall be made over to His Highness 
the Maharaja Tlie accounts rendered by the several British officers in 
charge of the said sources shall be conclusive evidence as to the amount 
of such excess 

Arhcle 12 

^ I 

Tlie British Government agree to deliver annually 2,26,000 maunds 
of good salt (in half-yearly instalments of 1,12,000 and 1,13,000 maunds 
respectively) at a price not exceeding eight amiasS per maund, free of 
duty to the officers of His Highness the Maharaja for the use of the people 
of the Jodlipore State The first instalment of salt shall be claimable on 
the expiration of six months from the date of the assumption of the 
management of the works by the British Government, or sooner should 
the Maharaja desire it and if the requisite quantity be available at the 
works 

Each instalment shall be removed by the officers of the Maharaja 
withm one year from the date of its falling due, failing which all claim of 
it or of such portion of it as may remam unremoved shall cease Not 
less than one-half of this salt shall be delivered at Pachbadra, and the 
British Government will endeavour to deliver the lemainder from the 
several works that may be open in such proportions as His Highness the 
Maharaja may desire 

Article 13 

The British Government agree to deliver annually at Pachbadra 
10,000 Biitish Indian maunds of salt of good quahty, free of all charges, 
for the use of His Highness the Maharaja to any officer deputed by His 
Highness the Maharaja to receive it 

Article 14 

The British Government agree to permit specified petty works to be 
kept open for the manufacture of Tchan reqmred for mdustrial purposes, 
and His Highness the Maharaja agrees so to supervise these works as to 
prevent their total out-turn in any one year exceeding 20,000 maunds, and 
to furnish to the British Government annual returns of the out-turn of 
-each of the said works 
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Article 15 

In the ON cnt of Its bolug proved by cxpcrionco that tho orrangoments 
made In accordnneo with this Agrcomenl by His Illglmcsa tho Maharaja 
for the safety of tho British rovonuo ore practically insufficient or in tho 
event of it being prowl to tho full aatiafaotion of tho Britisli Oovemmont 
that tho quantity of salt provided for tho consumption and use of tho 
people of Jodhporo in jVrtiolo 12 Is materially insuincient this Agreement 
will be open to revision 

Artiole 16 

This agreement is to como into forte from a date to be fijccd hereafter 
by tlio British Oovemmont 
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APPENDIX C 

Receipts ior 1960-61. 


(Rupees) 

S No Major Heads 


1960-61 

Remarks 

1 

Union Excise Duties 


192 81 

1 -1309 70 




1116 89 

1 

2 

Land Revenue 

• 

911367 46 


3 

State Excise Duties 

* 

474139 38 


4 

Stamps 


168217 60 


6 

Forest 




6 

Registration 

• • 

16609 12 


7 

Taxes on Vehicles 


116876 18 


8 

Sales Tax 

• 

632192 61 


9 

Other Taxes and Duties 


140899 63 


10 

Interest 

• • 

48847 63 


11 

Admmistration of Justice 

• 

11976 44 


12 

Jails and convict settlements 

• 

149 89 


13 

Pohce . . . - 

• • 

28402 00 


14 

Education 


22261 86 


16 

Medical 


240 00 


16 

Public Health 

• • 

14334 36 


17 

Agriculture 

• 

6046 16 


18. 

Vetermary 

• • 

228892 49 


19. 

Co -operation 

• • 

724 


20 

Industries and Supplies 

• « 

16918 99 


21 

Miscellaneous Departments 

• • 

36282 38 


22 

Civil Works 

• « 

11976 60 


23 

Receipts in Aid of Superamiuation 

- 

1149 16 


24 

Stationery and Printmg 

. 

2995 62 


25 

Miscellaneous 


46549 05 


26 

Extraordinary^ Receipts 

« • 

13617 


27 

Loans and Advances by State Government 

301641 65 



. . 3127417 9G 


Total 


APPBKDIX D 

Bcpenditim lor 1900-6L 


(Uupoo«) 


No ^ralnr Hood IDflO fll 


1 I/»nd Tlovf*ntio 3S 14*1043 

2 'itntn V Tf i-v T>nH(H 

3 ‘^fampn 3214 72 

4 Forr^t 375 00 

5 ri'ijiHtmtion 350 07 

0 Clini^cft on aocotmt of Jtrttoc \ oliU Io*» 4700)^0 

7 fiftlw Tax 

73570 71 

S Other taxM and dutlM 


0 Tdtoroit on work* for whiclj oapital BOfounts 
nro ke|>t 

10 Other Revcnup expondlttiroflnoncrd from 


ordinnrv Rpvonui 

11 Tntprr^ on debt and oth«'r ohllcoHonn 75220 33 

12 Appropriation for Tlodnotion and AvoJ 
danco of Debt 

13 Ocnoml Adminiitratlon 418142 22 

14 Admlnirtmtion of Jnatico 125528 18 

15 Tails 40057 73 

10 Police 2520800 20 

17 Solontlfic DeiwrtmontB 1831 00 
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(Hupaes) 


S, No. M'a]or Head 1060-61 


18 Education , . 069311 27 

19 Medical .. .. . _ 77012 23 

20 Public Health . . . 370176 62 

21 Agriculture . . . 48762 94 

22 Animal Husbandry . . . . . . 92006 78 


23 Co-operation . . . . 120038 60 

24 Industries and Supphes ^ . 41169 61 

26 Miscellaneous Departments . , 120720 82 

26 Cml works . . . . . 141989.66 

27 Capital outlay or Cml Works financed 
from Revenue 

28 Other Revenue expenditure connected 
with Multipurpose River schemes 

29 Famine . . 67809 03 

30 Privy purses and allowances of Indian 
Rulers 

31 Superannuation allowances and pensions 7127 IT 

32 Miscellaneous . 262691 73 

33 Community Development projects. Na- 

tional Extension Service and Local 
Development Works 1070041 03 

34 Pavmei t« of compensations to Land 
holders etc on the abolition of Znmindan 

svstem 667636 64 

16 Capital outlay on schemes of Government 


Total 


7612775 68 


APPENDIX E 

A Select BiBUooRArm 

1 Annahand Antlqultiei'ofRnjn»-thsii \ nln I IT A ITI b\ Col Jarae* 
Tod 

2 Administration Reports of Joditpur State 

3 Agricnllnml StatJstlca, Rajasthan lh50*fil 

4 Ap;ri(niltanil Statlsflea Rajasthan 1051 52 

5 All India Rural CrtHlit Siirrer Report 10^1 
n AnHent India bv R S Trl|»athl 

7 AVbamama Vol IT 

R Apr of ^«an<las and Mnun*"s 1 ' K -K Nilnkanla *'astn 
0 Baale Statlstlca Rajistlinii I0*»0 t ) lOfll 

10 Carabridjre Illston of India \oI TIT I\ A \ 

11 C«*iiaua Reports from 1801 to 1001 

12 Bastur ul Aranl Intlram Khaian»e jat Fwlar \a Mufavnlal Raj 
Jlanror bv Munshl ITardoml Singh 

n Bastur ul Amol Kawavnd AhhlRuiot Jagirdor Raj llaniar b\ 
ITunsIil Hardaj-al Singh 

14 District Monograph Banner 1058 (Rural Credit SnrveT) 

1C Election Commissions Report on tht First and Second Gineial 
Elections in India 

10 Eplgraphic Indha 

17 Famine Reports of Jodlipur State 

18 Garetteer of llallani by Col C K. iL \Valter 
10 ITlstory of Pannara Dynasty bv D C Gangull 
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^>0 Tlisfcorv of KhilmR Iw TC. .S Lai. 

21 H’lmayun Badshnli Vol. TI by S K Bntiorii* 

22 India’s Mineral Wealth by J Goggm Brown & A. K- Dey. 

23 Traperinl Gazetteer of India 
24. Industrial Bajastban, 1060. 

25 Indian Architecture by Percy Brown 

26 Livestock Census Report, Rajasthan, 1956. 

27 IMahmud of Ghazni by Prof. Habib. 

28 Manvar-kn-TtihaR bv V bT Rcu 

20 Maniar-lva-Itihns bv Pt Rnmtkainii Asopa 

30 2tai'w ar-ki-Khvat bv Muhno bTainsi 

31 Mediaeval Hindu India (Vol III) bv C 1 Vaidva 

32 Marwar Rajya-kn'Bhoogol by J S Gahlot 
.3.3 Marwar ke-Riti Rasnin by «T P Gahlot 

34 Quarterly Digests of Economics and Statistics of Bajastha 

36 Ra]a8than — A Symposium 

30 Bajastban Sheep Statistics and Sheep Breeds hv Sheep and Wool 
Development Board, Rajasthan 

37 Rajasthani Krishi Kahawaten by J S Gahlot 

38 Rajputana-ka-Ttihas by G H Ojha 

39 Rajputana-ka-Itilias by J S Gahlot 

40 Rasbtrakulas and Their Times by A S Altekar 

41 Sher Shah by Dr K R Kanungo 

42 Statistical Abstracts Rajasthan 19.58,1969, I960 

43 The Age of Imperial TJmty — Bbartiya Vidya Bhavan 

44 The Age o Imperial Hanauj „ 

46 The Struggle for Empire ,, 
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The \ wlio Agf — Bliartijr® NidyaBhaTta 

47 ThoIXlh Saltanato 

48 Travels In Ucirtom India by Ool James Tod 

40 Wettem Rajpatana States — A Medico Topographical and General 
Account of Mnnmr Slrohl and Jalsnlmcr by Adams 

\\e^ern Rsjputana States and Bikaner Agency Garatteer (1909) 
br Erskina 




Abhiru 25 
Abu 36 131 267 
Admcismld 21 22 
Aoh«r^ 60 

Adami A Lt Col 232 236 
Adi 66 
Advai34 
Advocalwt 204 
AiTorrstatfon 74 
Afghanistan 21 23 116 116 
Agaraon 63 
Agar^'aUS 63 123 
Agnlcnla 63 
Agra no 

A^colturoO 81 80 131 102 140 

Amba 63 

^da Badridan231 

Abore 6 

Aibek 27. 30 

Aid Poets 2 

Air ndds 1< 

Apirak 63 

Aj{t223 IS 1 

Ajit Singh : 

AjmalSO 3 

Ajmer 4 20 30 38 30 

44 128 120 181 102 262 
AkbarSG 37 63 261 
Ahbarnamab 201 
Akha Teej 60 67 
AkraD 24 61 
Alan Deo 267 
Al BDadorl 26 
Alexander 22 20 
Allanddin Khflji 30 31 132 261 
Altrfcar Dr 28 
Amar Singh Pathore 09 128 
Amnaements 69 
Anarta 21 22 

Animal hasbondry 07 — Dlftcastw 
103 

Anlmlsts 46 

Anti locust 207 208 

Aparajita 27 

Arab inraaion 20 

AraTalllD 4 6 6 11 20 261 


Archosia 22 23 
Area under fodder crops 
ArjunajTinBs 22 
Ar\T\n JI 29 
Askaran 37 
Asoka 22 
Asolrn 220 
Asthan2D 30 256 
Asvattbama 20 
Atlare 232 
AurangrobDT 38 
AvantT 24 
AyodJjpa 21 
AjrunedaOI 232 
B 


Babul U 10 61 
Bobad 33 
Bahoda mer 1 
Bahada Boo 1 
Bahadomcro 260 


Bahadur Shah Emperor 38 

Bals Bampradoya 40 

Baitn 112 117 131 167 16R 150 


227 241 
Baiour 23 

Bajra 64 81 62 83 80 87 88 01 04 
00 130 160 151 166 158 102 
Bnlalft 55 
Balarikh 253 
Balcohas 32 
Baleaar 75 
Baleaal85 226 
BaU 86 


Balisa of K-ot 32 
BaUcds GO 

BaIotra2 5 17 20 34 38 42 44 66 
09 95 00 105 107 108 110 112-20 
127 131 184 137 13ft 130 140 

150 162 103 106 167 188 194 

106 1D8 200 202 204 224 225 

220 227 228 220 280 231 233 

237 230 241 242 247 248 ‘>40 
251 262 " ’ 


Balaohletan 22 23 
BamdaJn 157 
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Bamsin 5, 80, 140 
BanoraB 2S 
Bandas 56, 50 
Bandu GO 
Banorjec J K 23 
Baneijeo S K 28 
Bangle Industty 115 
Banias 52, 53 
Banjara 110, 129^^ 

Banking 123 
Bar Association 204 
BaraAvafat 07 

Barley 81, 84, SO 87, 88 91, 150 
Barmer 1,8, 11, 15, 20, 26, 28, 31, 34, 
30, 38,47 49 52 54 57, 69, 74,7(», 
78, 80, 82, 80 88 89, 08, 99 

105,108,111,117,127,120, 131 
140, 150 100 102, 163, 165, 107, 
173, 170, 188, 189, 195 198, 200, 
202, 204 221 224,231, 233 230 
237, 239, 240, 242, 246,249, 251, 
253 

Barmoi-Balotia Boad 169, 102 

Barmor-Chhitnlwnna 134, 102 

Bar Rao 1 

Bay of Bengal 10 

Bcanar 114, 130 

B< daw as 5 

Bcejad 33 

Bengali 129 

Bcagti 48 

Bentonite 108, 110, 113, 118 

Ber 9, 14 

Bhadka 19 

Bhadra (>7 

Blindrnjan 35 

BhagaMir 11, 18 

Bhakasar 13, 138 J()5, 23‘) 

Bhambis 47, IS, 5] 55, 58, 59, 180 

Uhanawa 5 

Blmnil in 3 1 

RhajiflfirkdJ 257 , 2 'ts 

Bliiui'-alis 5 i 

iJlinr-il 8) r ik 210 

Bit dll'. 2«i 21 12 25d 

151) it t ( of , 1 , 1 1 ^ linn r >1 
Bhfi lunji 1.57, 5 

I’lnEw }s .M Ti". '.V r.o, p,s, ji,*; 

I hi) t '!t 32 

Bhf’r ill \ a] ‘,.s 
LSurii 1, 11 n 2''‘i 
lOi M, rifi, ,17 
BJi'n , Ji> 

Bt I ' ns 

BU' 'B.’.i 2i 1‘2, G1 


Bhiradkot 33, 35 
Bhopas 57 OS 69, 241 
Bhopsu 30 
Bhnj 68 
Blmmaka 4 
Bhnrut 10, 97 98 
Bibliograpliv 275 
Bihar 8, 122, 130 

Bikanei 20, 38 43 47 55, 80, 13 
252, 261 
Bikaria 10 
iBilaia 4, 3o 
Bn am Deo 39 
B’salaGS 113, 227, 241 
Bishanpagalif 131 251 
Bitlm 29 
Bitliya 5 
Bohia 50 51 

BonibaA 40 34 113 114 129, 13] 
262 
Boidi 9 

Biahman 50-52, 54, 65, 59 
British 38, 70 
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The first inscription is dated S 1209 (1152 AD). A rough 
translation reads as follows — 

“In the kingdom, conquered by Sriman Kumarapala, Alan Deo 
made a solemn declaration in the temple of Mahadeva, binding the 
inhabitants of the three towns as well as their descendants not to 
kill any animal on the 8th, 1 1th & 14th Budh and Sudh of every month, 
and made it incumbent on them not to deviate from this course till 
the sun and moon continue to illuminate the earth by day and by 
night, as to save the hfe of a dumb animal is an unsurpassing virtue. 
Anyone sinning against it^ shall render himself liable to a fine ” 

The second mscription, dated VS 1218 (1161 AD.), was 
engraved on a pillar at the entrance of a temple of Sival The epigiaph 
measures 17"X17" and contains 26 lines As the middle portion of 
the stone from the third hne to the twentieth has peeled off, some 
names, etc , are destroyed The language is Sansknt and the whole of 
the inscription except a portion of the last line is m verse As regards 
orthography, it is worth noting that, in some places, the consonant 
following ‘r’ IS doubled, ^ is used for g and ^ for Tlie 

importance of the inscription lies in the fact that this is the only 
record which contains the genealogy of the Paramara branch of Knadu 
and the name of the Paramara king Sindhuraj of Marwar, the fath<^r 
of Utpalaraja, the first known Paramara king of Abu The inscriptic n 
was transcribed by Shri Puranchand Nahar in his ‘Jama Inscriptiors’ 
and a summary published by Dr Bhandarkar m his ‘List of Inscriptions 
ofN India’ 

The purport is as follows — 

In the dynasty of the Paramaras, who sprang from the fire altar 
of Vashishtha at Abu, tiicre was born a king named Smdhuraja, who 
ruled over Maru Mandal (Marwar) His son was Usala (Utpal i) 
The name of Utpala’s son and grandson have been obliterated by 
time Then is mentioned Dharanidhaia (Dharanivarsha)2, and his son 
was Devaraja3, who built a temple of Devarajeshvara Then is 


1 This tojnplo probfthh built bj Sindhm ijn, (be fovznfkr of tho Pftmiii rn 
dMui'ifv of Abu, Hi; IS o\ iclcnl fioin llic mscriptioii dnlod ]21S V S foi iid 
nf Kirndu 

2 rp Ind Vol XL.r 281 When the Solunla {C'hHuIuk> n)]\bdnrHjn (!>'>8 1 '*,J 
V S ) atlinkod him lio nus oblipi d to s( < 1 Utt> bidp of tho Ko'ilitjak tn 
Dba\Hli\orHf\slj kundj (llntlnmdi)«i Mnrunr {E)> Ind Vol X,I’ 21) 

.1 Ilewnstibo niiniid :Mub)j>Hla A coppi r gmiil of bin dieted V b lOlll fA 1). 
1002) Im^ been found ^ 


nuntlrmcd Dhandhuknt ruled ow Mom Mandala (Marwar) 
th ou^h the ffl\* * * our or Durlabharain (I0fit»-I078 V S) the Qiauluk>*a 
kiig krishanarain (II) N\ns the von of Dhnndhuka, and his son was 
Sc hharain' tthosc son Uda>nnia being a reijdator> of (Chnululya) 
Javuvlmha (1093 in? AJ51 conquered Choda Cauda koranta and 
M ibv'n SomcshN-ani (name pooled off here hul appears in line 23) 
th (>on of Uda>'araia regained his lost kingdom of Sindliiirajapuri 
Ih-eigh the favour of (Chaulukju) Ja>aslmhQ Siddhraja (perhaps In 
lltl AJ5) beerne firmly established In 11*18 A4?^ In the reign of 
(Ciajlukya) kumnnspnh and protected for a long time Kiratalaipa 
(klnidu) along with Shlv'nkupa He also exacted 1700 horses and 
to »l two forts one Tanukoita' and the other of Navasara^ from 
pr nrc JajiaVn cm Tuesdav the first da> of the bright half of Athin 
1218 ViJ (I Ifil A D ) at 4>-5 hours nftor sunrise Dul on his (Jajiaka s) 
ac nnuledgmg his allegiance to the CTiauluk^-a king (Kumanipala) he 
(Somfshvara) reinstated him m the possession of those places 

The third kiradu Inscription ta of the time of Chnulukya 
Dhmadeva It and his feudatory Omuhann Medan Brahmadeva and Is 
daedV^ 123^(1178 AD) It vias published In the Indian Antiquary 
Vri LXff (p 42) hfarch 1933 

This Inscription w-ts also found engraved on o temple pillar and 
v^Ts first noticed b\ Prof D R Dhandarkar It Is summand In his 
I st of InvrlpUons of Nonhom Indio (No 381) 

The Inscription runs into 17 lines and covers a space of 
I7^''X9*4'' The language Is Sanskrit Hxccpl three couplets one in 
the beginning and two at the end the whole Is in prove The middle 
portion from the fifth to the Uth line ns olso the !6th line has peeled 
off 


The inscription, after pa>ing reverence to Sivn in prose and 
poetry, gives the date ns V5 1235 Kartlka Sudi 13 Gimt (Thursday 


1 JTp rrffl****! AlIft;Unrp lo itn* auuhk}-* IlhlnaulM:^ I (lO*l lo lOO A J) ) 
M/J WM fmtit Aba b,it anrnrsKU tbuAja ffir rww Diudnpatfot 

Abu nfllMil rrihmilfanill rtx pbt I lin b««-k rruni CliltnrmhrrrltrfPhMi 
«llrak*J I #d Ifrcd for •onv Unk* wllli king Hhoja of Jlalwn 

* Uowtboytnuisrri rothcr orruraiwn.U(Ulfc«,d«rt«r . Lirt ofIn*criml*on 
of \ortlrfm Intlla Nck. l3o «n I J39) 

3 Hr «ru th« foHi drr of (Iw rrtramarobnuKli ofKinKld 

< Ti {nmJBht h*\ohrm focitilrdliy Blntl|mr*Jftblio*rtrcyTt)> blmlMirrnfUnli 

■ riorlho name of the founder of tlirl atmnuinihnmrh ofHirwar and Abu 

5 Tiui^ut in tlir Jalmimrr niAfr 

6 \au*Ar In tbo Jodhpur Htair 



